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Billington  on  five  twenty-something  dramatists  I Society 


The  new 


Diary  of  an  animal 
rights  activist 
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Threat 
of  new 
loyalist 
terror 


Rival  forces  battle  for  control  of  Newbury  bypass  treetops 


DavM  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


ORTHERN  Ire- 
land slid  farther 
towards  a 
return  to  vio- 
lence last  night 
when  loyalists 
warned  the  IRA  that  unless  it 
swiftly  restores  the  ceasefire, 
its  attacks  would  be  matched 
“blow  for  blow”. 

The  warning  came  as  the 
Sinn  Fein  president,  Gerry 
Adams,  arrived  in  the  United 
States  under  increasing  pres- 
sure from  President  Clinton 
for  a restoration  erf  the  cease- 
fire. Mr  Adams's  flight  coin- 
cided with  an  admission  by 
the  IRA  that  it  bombed  Lon- 
don's Brompton  Road  last  Fri- 
day night 

Yesterday's  statement  from 
the  Combined  Loyalist  Mili- 
tary Command,  the  umbrella 
leadership  of  the  Ulster  Vol- 
unteer Force.  Ulster  Freedom 
Fighters  and  Red  Hand  Com- 
mando, said  that  in  the  month 
since  the  Docklands  bombing 
it  had  "withstood  the  provo- 
cation'' which  had  killed  “In- 
nocent British  fellow- 
citizens”. 

“These  atrocities  cannot  be 
permitted  to  continue  without 
a telling  response  from  this 
source.  We  are  poised  and 
ready  to  strike  to  effect  We 
will  give  blow  For  blow.  As  in 
the  past  whatever  the  cost,  we 
will  gladly  pay  it,”  said  the 
statement 

The  CLMC  said  now  was 
the  time  to  pull  back  from  the 
brink.  “Despite  the  frustra- 
tion we  all  occasionally  feel, 
the  democratic  process  is  the 
only  way  forward.”  Northern 
Irish  society  was  changing 
and  would  continue  to 
change. 

"New  ground  is  constantly 
being  broken  and  old  animos- 
ities gradually  laid  to  rest  We 
all  have  had  hard  decisions  to 
make  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
The  IRA  and  Sinn  Fein  must 
now  choose  and  choose  well.” 

In  New  York  President 
Clinton  said:  "The  people  of 
Northern  Ireland  have  clearly 
chosen  peace.  They  have  cho- 
sen dialogue  over  division. 
They  do  not  deserve  to  have  a 


small  group  choose  bloodshed 
and  violence  — and  shatter 
their  dreams.” 

Without  mentioning  the 
IRA,  he  added:  “We  must  not 
allow  those  who  have  been 
hardened  by  the  past  to  hijack 
the  future  of  the  children  of 
Northern  Ireland.” 

Mr  Adams's  six-day  visit  to 
the  United  States  began  in  cir- 
cumstances which  contrast 
sharply  with  his  triumphal 
White  House  encounter  with 
President  Clinton  on  St  Pat- 
rick's Day  last  year. 

His  fund-raising  rights 
have  been  withdrawn,  blow 
|-ing  plans  for  a £1,000  a plate 
Sinn  Fein  dinner.  Senator  Ed- 
ward Kennedy,  who  has  been 
highly  supportive  of  Sinn 
Fein's  peace  strategy,  has  de- 
clined to  meet  Mr  Adams, 
who  has  not  been  invited  to 
join  prominent  Irish  and 
Irish  Americans  at  this  year's 
White  House  reception.  The 
Ulster  Unionist  leader,  David 
Trimble,  will  take  the  place  of 
Mr  Adams,  the  first  Unionist 
leader  to  attend  the  annual 
celebrations. 

After  Monday's  working 
dinner  with  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. Mr  Trimble  sounded 
suspicious  of  Dublin's  com- 
mitment to  the  legal  prepara- 
tions for  decommissioning 
weapons  before  the  June  10 
start  of  all-party  talks. 

Yesterday  he  said:  “I  hope 
that  Mr  Spring  [the  Irish  dep- 
uty prime  minister]  or  who- 
ever is  not  thinking  of  finding 
some  way  of  surreptitiously 
assisting  Sinn  Fein/IRA  to 
duck  the  Issue  of  decommis- 
sioning by  not  having  the  nec- 
essary legislation  in  place 
beforehand.” 

At  Dublin  airport  Mr  Ad- 
ams said  the  IRA  would  have 
to  “study  careftilly"  an  over- 
night call  by  President  Clin- 
ton for  a renewal  of  its  cease- 
fire. He  insisted:  “1  want  to 
see  the  peace  process 
restored,  but  I have  to  say 
that  the  exclusion  of  Sinn 
Fein  by  the  British  and  the 
Irish  governments  is  not 
helpful." 

However,  Mr  Adams  added 
that  he  was  again  going  to 
America  with  “the  hope  that 
the  guns  can  be  silenced 
forever". 


Bringing  up  baby  — at  a cost  of 
£20,000  for  the  first  five  years 


Angella  Johnson 


THE  average  family  will 
spend  an  estimated 
£20.000  bringing  up  a child 
to  the  age  of  five,  according 
to  a consumer  survey  pub- 
lished yesterday. 

Some  wealthier  parents 
will  spend  £50,000  on  their 

first-born  even  before  the 
youngster  starts  school, 
says  the  report.  What  Price 
A Child.  And  indirect  costs 
such  as  childcare  can  add  a 
further  £18,000. 

The  author,  consumer 
specialist  Jan  Walsh,  found 
that  mothers-to-be  spend  an 
average  £373  “from  concep- 
tion to  contractions’*  on 
items  such  as  extra  food 
and  maternity  wear. 

“Having  a child  could  be 
the  most  expensive  decision 
of  your  life,”  she 
concluded. 


Based  on  official  figures 
and  interviews  with  a panel 
of  parents,  the  survey  com- 
missioned by  supermarket 
chain  Asda  looked  into  the 
cost  of  parenting  from  con- 
ception to  age  five.  Zt  in- 
cluded expenses  such  as 
pregnancy,  equipment, 
food,  clothes,  household  ex- 
penses, education  and 
entertainment. 

Looking  at  what  the  “top 
and  bottom  10  per  cent” 
would  be  likely  to  pay.  it 
found  that  equipment  for 
new-borns  can  run  into 
hundreds  of  pounds.  Add- 
ing top-of-the  range  acces- 
sories such  as  pushchairs, 
car  seats,  baby  monitors 
and  cots  increases  the  cost 
to  more  than  £1.800. 

Between  years  one  and 
three  are  the  most  expen- 
sive and  boys  are  more  ex- 
pensive to  feed  than  girls, 
the  survey  found. 


Cliffb  anger . . . Rock-climber  and  road  protester  Ben  Moon  tries  to  evade  a rival  team  of  climbers  contracted  to  clear 
protesters  from  treehouses  on  the  route  of  the  proposed  Newbury  bypass  Report  page  3 photograph:  Andrew  testa 

Rifkind  walks  tightrope  on  EU 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 

THE  Cabinet's  attempt  to 
unite  the  Conservative 
Party  behind  the  anti- 
federalist rhetoric  of  its  new 
European  white  paper  last 
night  faced  the  double  threat 
that  its  bluff  will  be  called  by 
its  own  Euro-sceptics  and  by 
Britain's  European  Union 
partners. 

After  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Malcolm  Rifkind,  intro- 
duced the  white  paper  in  the 
Commons,  former  cabinet 
ministers  John  Redwood, 
Norman  Lament  and  Jona- 
than Aitken,  made  plain  that 
its  emphatic  hostility  to  a 
‘European  super-state”  could 
be  an  historic  turning  point 
— but  only  if  ministers  de- 
liver on  their  promises  to 
Stand  firm  at  the  Inter-gov- 
eminent  conference  (IGC) 
which  opens  in  Turin  in  two 
weeks  time. 

The  white  paper  said  the 
Government  will  fight  for 
strong  curbs  on  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  and  against 
an  increased  role  for  the 
European  Parliament  It  also 
wants  to  change  farming  and 
fisheries  policies,  prevent  any 
watering  down  of  the  national 
veto  and  keep  Britain’s  opt- 
out  from  the  social  chapter. 

Labour  and  Liberal  Demo- 
crats claimed  the  Conserva- 
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fives  were  effectively  para- 
lysed by  their  internal  div- 
isions and  “trying  to  please 
everyone’’.  Mr  Rifkind  — a 
late  convert  to  the  sceptical 


mood  — invoked  the  vision  of 
an  "outward-looking,  free- 
trading,  democratic"  Partner- 
ship of  Nations,  the  white 
paper's  title. 

But.  to  the  dismay  of  some 
pro-European  Tories  — who 
later  awarded  him  "5  out  of 
Iff’  for  the  white  paper  — he 
also  Insisted  that  the  EU  “will 
only  succeed  if  it  respects  the 
integrity  of  the  independent 
nation  states  which  comprise 
its  membership;  and  if  it  is 
flexible  enough  to  accommo- 
date their  political  and  cul- 
tural differences. 

"The  government  is  totally 
opposed  to  a monolithic,  cen- 
tralised, federal  Europe."  be 


said  to  Tory  cheers.  Mr  Ait- 
ken later  praised  some  "good 
Euro-scepticai  themes"  but 
warned  that  if  ministers 
failed,  or  a Blair  government 
gave  in,  "this  House  would 
have  to  consider  the  option 
for  withdrawal”.  Mr  Lamont 
was  almost  as  apocalyptic. 

The  tone  erf  welcoming  men- 
ace from  hard-core  Tory  scep- 
tics was  given  dramatic  focus 
yesterday  by  the  provisional 
judgment  — hours  before  Mr 
Rifkind  spake  — from  the  ad- 
vocate general  of  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  in  Luxem- 
bourg that  Britain  must  abide 1 
by  the  European  Commis- 
sion's long  disputed  working 
time  directive  which  imposes  a 
48-hour  working  week.” 

The  snap  verdict  of  jubilant  I 
British  unions  and  Labour 
MPs  that  — if  endorsed  by  the 
frill  court  — it  might  prove 
the  kiss  of  death  for  the  social 
chapter  opt-out  was  endorsed 
by  Tory  arch-sceptics  like  Sir 
Teddy  Taylor.  John  Redwood 
accused  the  court  of  “threat- 
ening our  veto  of  the  social 
chapter.  The  UK  parliament 
should  immediately  assert  its 
rights"  over  the  court  — as 
Germany’s  constitutional 
court  had  done.  Coming  in 
the  wake  of  the  court  defeat 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  6 
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Blair  pledge 
to  buy  back 
Railtrack 


Keith  Harper 

and  Rebecca  Smith  ers 


TONY  BLAIR  will  per- 
sonally commit 
Labour  to  renational- 
Ising  Railtrack  by  set- 
ting out  detailed  plans  within 
the  next  in  days  to  take  the 
company  back  into  public 
ownership. 

In  a bid  to  end  months  of 
damaging  speculation  about 
the  party’s  plans.  Mr  Blair 
will  go  much  further  than  his 
previous  public  statements 
aiming  to  restore  “a  publicly 
owned,  publicly  accountable 
railway”.  He  wiU  spell  out  the 
terms  of  the  buy-back  for  the 
first  time 

Labour's  hand  has  been 
forced  because  by  law  it  must 
detaU  its  plans  in  the  finan- 
cial sale  prospectus  being  pre- 
pared for  the  track  authori- 
ty's £2  billion  flotation  in 
May. 

Mr  Blair's  personal  inter- 
vention is  also  being  seen  as 
an  attempt  to  pull  together 
his  warring  party,  following 
an  increasingly  public  wran- 
gle over  how  it  will  satisfy 
voters  and  trade  unions  on 
renationalisation  at  minimal 
cost  to  the  public  purse.  Mem- 
bers of  his  transport  team, 
headed  by  Clare  Short, 
shadow  transport  secretary, 
have  been  at  odds  over  the 
technical  issue  of  what  mech- 
anism should  be  used  to  en- 
sure the  buy-back. 

Brian  Wilson.  Miss  Short’s 
deputy,  has  sided  with  John 
Prescott.  Labour's  deputy- 
leader.  over  a plan  to  issue 
preference  shares  to  Rail- 
track  investors  in  exchange 
for  their  holdings,  but  it  is 
understood  that  this  has  been 
dropped. 

Senior  Labour  sources  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  Mr 
Blair  would  use  a keynote 
speech  in  the  next  10  days  to 
reiterate  his  party's  opposi- 
tion to  privatisation,  while 
setting  out  the  options  open  to 
a Labour  government  which 
will  be  formally  set  out  in  the 
prospectus  as  a deterrent  to 
investors. 

"The  speech  will  make  it 
clear  that  we  will  fight  priva- 


tisation right  up  to  polling 
day.”  said  one  source. 

Labour  has  been  battling 
for  nearly  six  months  to  come 
up  with  a cast-iron  buy-back 
formula  for  Railtrack  — 
which  two  years  ago  took  con- 
trol of  British  Rail's  track, 
signalling  and  stations.  The 
flotation  will  be  by  far  the  big- 
gest single  element  of  the 
Government's  rail  sell-off. 

The  party's  rail  policy 
team,  headed  by  Mr  Prescott, 
has  now  agreed  the  statement 
that  will  be  included  in  the 
prospectus  being  put  together 
by  the  Government’s  finan- 
cial advisers  in  consultation 
with  the  City. 

Labour  believes  the  state- 
ment will  satisfy  its  commit- 
ment to  ensuring  that  Rail- 
track  continues  to  be  publicly 
owned  and  publicly  account- 
able. without  swallowing  up 
vast  amounts  of  taxpayers’ 
money,  and  will  make  pro- 
spective institutional  and  pri- 
vate investors  think  twice  be- 
fore putting  their  money  into 
the  company. 

There  has  never  been  any 
question  of  a full  buy-back  of 
Railtrack.  which  has  been 
costed  at  around  £5  billion. 

Labour  has  faced  consider- 
able criticism  for  dragging  its 
feet  over  its  plans  for  Rail- 
track,  particularly  as  the  pub- 
lic's hostility  to  rail  privatisa- 
tion is  growing  rather  than 
falling  away.  The  party  was 
preparing  a statement  last 
autumn,  but  shadow  cabinet 
changes  were  said  to  have  de- 
layed it 

Labour  has  said  any' pas- 
senger franchises  in  private 
hands  if  and  when  it  wins 
power  will  be  allowed  to  run 
for  the  duration  of  their  li- 
cences, although  they  will  be 
offered  the  chance  to  negoti- 
ate an  early  "get  out". 

All  further  franchising  will 
be  halted,  while  more 
straightforward  “trade  sales", 
including  the  freight  compa- 
nies, would  be  left  in  private 
sector  hands.  The  Govern- 
ment's Office  of  Passenger 
Rail  Franchising  will  be 
scrapped  and  all  direct  con- 
trol of  the  railways  will  revert 
to  the  British  Railways 
Board. 
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screws  with 
us,  Ns  head  ^ 
comes  off!” 


-HfCHARO  NIXON 
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John  comes  out 
in  sceptic  camp 
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I Alarm  at  ‘extra-territorial’  law’s  threat  to  British  firms  as  US  puts  grudge  with  Castro  before  allies 


Cuba  trade  ban  angers  UK 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  Prime  Minister  came 
out  as  a Euro-sceptic  yes- 
terday. In  a shock  an- 
nouncement he  confirmed 
what  newspapers  had  been 
hinting  at  for  months — that 
tn  spite  of  an  apparently 
happy  union  for  more  than 
Qve  years,  his  relationship 
with  Europe  had  been  little 
more  than  a sham  designed  to 
protect  his  Image  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public. 

Mr  Major  implied  this  was  a 
private  matter,  and  hoped  the 
press  would  have  the  common 
decency  to  follow  hi  m every- 
where and  ask  him  persistent 
questions  about  the 
breakdown. 

I suppose  we  should  have 
been  moved  by  his  painful  yet 
honest  admission.  But  there 
was  something  not  quite  right 
about  il  Mr  Major  did  not 
have  the  air  of  one  relieved  to 
admit  his  true  identity.  He 
struck  me  as  a man  pretending 
to  be  gay  in  order  to  get  on  in 
the  world  of  ice-skating. 

The  confession  came  after 
Winston  Churchill  (C,  Davy- 
hulme)  accused  the  European 
Court  of  pricing  European 
jobs  to  the  Pacific  Rim. 

Mr  Major  wanted  to  sound 
as  if  he  were  so  angry  that  he 
was  teetering  on  the  edge  of 
his  reason.  “I  very  strongly 
disagree  with  the  ruling  by 
the  advocate  general,”  he  said, 
referring  to  the  legal  opinion 
that  Britain's  decision  in  the 
matter  of  employment  hours 
was  well  out  of  order. 

“This  sort  of  European  leg- 
islation is  ludicrous ...  it  is 
because  of  legislation  like  this 
and  stupidities  Like  this  that 
the  EU  is  becoming  uncompet- 
itive and  losing  jobs  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.” 

As  Tories  cheered,  he  went 
on:  “It  is  complete  nonsense 
and  it  is  time  that  people 
began  to  stand  up  and  say  so!” 
Actually,  a whole  series  of 
increasingly  vocal  hinge 
organisations  such  as  the  No 
Turning  Your  Back  Group,  Sir 
James  Goldsmith,  and  the  lit- 


First  night 


tie  known  KrautRage.  have 
been  saying  exactly  that  for 
years.  No  doubt  some  of  them 
have  sent  private  letters  to  Mr 
Major  threatening  to  "out" 
him  asja  Euro-sceptic  if  he 
does  not  change  his  policy. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  he  is 
now  so  keen  on  a Referendum. 
Iam  sure  this  is  why  his  new 
tone  Is  so  extreme. 

But  I was  not  convinced  by 
it.  You  can  always  tell  when 
Mr  Major  is  rattled,  when  he 
is  not  being  true  to  himself, 
when  he  begins  to  attack  Mr 
Blair  for  irrelevant  reasons. 

Yesterday  the  Labour 
leader  asked  a reasonable 
question,  to  wit,  would  we 
have  a Referendum  only  after 
the  Cabinet  decided  in  favour 
of  the  single  currency? 

Mr  Major  reacted  as  if  he 
had  asked  whether  he  was 
wearing  his  wife’s  knickers. 
"When  we  have  completed  our 
examination,  I will  ensure  you 
that  you  are  one  of  the  first  few 
hundred  people  to  know!”  he 
sneered,  to  the  great  pleasure 
of  the  Labour  front  bench  who 
remain  embarrassed  by  Mr 
Blair's  anti-European  past 
(This  was  a youthful  indiscre- 
tion. when,  like  so  many 
young  men.  he  was  exploring 
his  own  Europhilia  J 

Mr  Blair  returned.  “He  used 
to  be  flatly  against  a Referen- 
dum, and  now  he  can’t  say."  As 
Tories  jeered,  he  cried:  “They 
don't  like  it  do  they  Madam 
Speaker?”  (Luckily  he  had  for- 
gotten the  toll  catch-phrase: 
“They  don't  like  it  up  ’em”.) 

The  Prime  Minister  res- 
ponded: "One  of  these  days 
you  will  learn  to  quit  while 
you  are  losing!"  It  was  the  only 
genuinely  camp.  Ump-wristed 
thing  he  said  all  day . 

Later  a parade  of  Euroscep- 
tics lined  up  to  tell  Mr  Rifkind 
that  he  had  better  deliver  the 
goods  at  the  IGC  this  year. 
Lamont  Shore,  Redwood, 

Renn.  Cash,  Skinner  and  Bud- 
gen —Betty  called  them  alL 
(They  ought  to  start  wearing 
coloured  hankies  as  code  for 
what  part  of  Europe  they  par- 
ticularly hate.) 

Even  Mr  Jonathan  Aitken 
whirled  the  mighty  sword  of 
truth  around  his  head  and  de- 
clared that  if  the  negotiations 
failed  (which  almost  all  MPs 
assume  they  will)  it  would  be 
time  to  consider  withdrawing 
from  Europe.  People  who 
“come  out”  like  Mr  Major 
badly  need  the  support  of  peer 
groups,  and  he  certainly  had 
that  yesterday. 


Jonathan  Freedland 
in  Washington 


PRESIDENT  Clinton 
set  the  United 
States  on  a colli- 
sion course  with 
Britain  and  several 
! key  allies  yesterday  when  he 
escalated  the  US  economic 
i war  against  Cuba,  approving 
the  harshest  ever  package  of 
i measures  against  the  island. 

In  a White  House  cere- 
' mony,  Mr  Clinton  stood  with 
the  families  of  the  four  men 
killed  last  month  when  Ha- 
vana downed  two  civilian 
planes  piloted  by  Cuban- 
Axnerican  exiles.  Making  it 
I clear  he  was  bowing  to  in- 
| tense  political  pressure  from 
the  powerful  exile  commu- 


nity, the  president  signed  into 
law  the  Helms-Burion  Caban 
Liberty  and  Solidarity  Act  — 
the  same  bill  he  had  earlier 
rejected  as  too  extreme. 

"In  their  memory  I will  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  I can  to 
help  the  tide  of  democracy 
that  has  swept  our  entire 
hemisphere  finally  reach  the 
shores  of  Cuba.”  he  said. 

The  new  law  tightens  the 
36-year-old  economic  embargo 
of  Cuba,  and  seeks  to  “squeeze 
the  life"  from  the  regime  of 
Fidel  Castro,  according  to  its 
Republican  sponsors,  Senator 
Jesse  Helm  and  Congressman 
Dan  Burton. 

The  legislation  represents  a 
U-turn  by  the  president  who 
had  previously  led  congres- 
sional Democrats  in  blocking 
the  measure.  Loud  demands 


for  retaliation  for  last 
month's  incident  from  Cuban 
exiles  made  continued  admin- 
istration resistance  to  the  bill 
politically  untenable. 

The  signing  coincided  with 
yesterday’s  presidential  pri- 
mary contest  In  Florida, 
where  Cuban- Americans'  in- 
fluence is  pivotal.  Even 
though  only  Republicans 
were  in  competition  in  the 
state  yesterday,  Mr  Clinton 
was  clearly  determined  to 
present  himself  as  second  to 
none  in  opposing  President 
Castro.  Mr  Clinton  lost  Flor- 
ida by  a whisker  in  1992,  and 
believes  victory  there  is  cru- 
cial to  his  chances  of  re-elec- 
tion in  November. 

But  the  Helms-Burton  Act 
could  cause  grave  Interna- 
tional problems  for  Mr  Clin- 


ton. Britain,  Canada  and 
France  have  all  made  strong 
representations  to  Washing- 
ton over  the  law’s  chief  mea- 
sure, which  would  allow  Cu- 
ban- Americans  to  sue  foreign 
companies  in  US  courts  for 
trading  in  property  they  have 
legally  bought  in  Cuba. 

Under  the  law,  any  Cuban 
exile  who  held  assets  worth 
more  than  $50,000  (£33.000)  be- 
fore the  communist  revolu- 
tion in  1959  can  seek  to 
reclaim  them  in  the  United 
States,  even  if  be  or  she  was 
not  a US  citizen  at  the  time. 
The  measure  clears  the  way 
for  a deluge  of  law  suits 
against  foreign  companies  in- 
volved in  joint  ventures  with 
Havana.  US  law  now  regards 
them  as  “trafficking  in  expro- 
priated property”. 


Canaan  has  threatened  to 
challenge  foe  measure  as  a vi- 
olation of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Free  Trade  Agreement, 
and  to  take  foe  matter  before 
foe  World  Trade  Organisation 
in  Geneva.  Britain  has  at- 
tacked foe  law  as  "extra-terri- 
torial*' — an  illegal  extension 
of  US  sovereignty  beyond  its 
own  borders.  Trade  rules  in 
Britain  have  been  changed  to 
remove  any  obligation  of  UK 
companies  to  comply  with  foe 
new  US  law. 

“Get  out  of  here  Castro  . . . 
We  want  you  gone!"  Mr  Bur- 
ton said,  bailing  passage  of 
the  measure.  The  House 
Speaker.  Newt  Gingrich,  de- 
scribed it  “our  freedom  con- 
tract with  foe  Cuban  people". 

But  Democratic  opponents 
feared  the  act  would  only  hurt 


ordinary  Cubans.  “This  bill  is 
going  to  shore  up  Castro,  not 
bring  him  down.”  said  Lee 
Hamilton,  of  foe  House  Inter- 
national relations  committee. 

“This  kind  of  isolation  actu- 
ally helps  Castro  at  home,”  a 
senior  Democratic  congres- 
sional aide  said  yesterday, 
noting  that  the  Havana 
regime  will  now  have  extra 
ammunition  behind  its  claim 
that  the  US  is  responsible  for 
Cuba’s  problems. 

No  one  denied  yesterday 
that  it  was  the  downing  of  foe 
two  Cessnas  in  February  that 
had  saved  the  Helms-Burton 
Bill  from  a certain  presiden- 
tial veto.  “The  shooting  hap- 
pened and  all  of  a sudden  no 
one  can  be  tough  enough  on 
Cuba  — even  If  it’s  the  wrong 
policy,”  said  foe  aide. 


‘It  has  been 
a complete 
nightmare 
for  me, 
my  family, 
friends 
and  the 
pigs.  They 
have  all 
suffered 
equally’ 


— lain  Whitney 
after  his  acquittal 


Iain  Whitney  at  the  gate  to  the  field  where  he  keeps  his  saddle-back  pigs  and  (above  left)  Sgt  George  Stepney,  who  has  a chicken  farm  on  adjoining  land 


The  plague  years | Everyday  tale  of  rural  strife  clears  barrister 

that  infect  us  all 


John  Ezard 


Robin  Thomber 


Wno-«-Ring  O’  Roses 

Worcester 

THE  SWAN  in  Worcester 
Is  the  latest  small  theatre 
under  threat  of  being 
turned  into  a receiving  rather 
than  a producing  house  in  a 
move  which  would  hammer 
another  nail  in  the  coffin  of 
the  regional  repertory  system. 

Why  does  this  matter?  Be- 
cause foe  regional  theatre  not 
only  provides  the  nursery  of 
talent  for  television  drama 
and  Film,  but  also  leavens  the 
culture  and  quality  of  life  In 
provincial  towns  and  cities. 

So  it  is  a particularly  bold 
and  defiant  move  for  foe 
theatre’s  artistic  director, 
Jenny  Stephens,  to  stage  a new 
play  in  her  main  auditorium 
(with  another  one  planned  for 
September).  And  with  Rlng-a- 
Ring  O’  Roses  no  one  could 
accuse  her  of  pandering  to 
Worcester's  natural 
conservatism. 

The  play  has  a curious  prov- 
enance. Writer  Garry  Lyons— 
author  of  Mohicans,  Frankie 
And  Tommy  and  Wicked. 

Yaar!  and  now  a regular  on 
television  series  such  as  The 
BUI.  Soldier  Soldier  and  Chil- 
dren's Ward — first  worked  on 
a plague  theme  when  he  was  a ■ 
student  at  York  university  in 
the  1970s. 

One  draft,  titled  Pestilence, 
had  a reading  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Stratford  East  in  1984 
but  foe  name  was  unlikely  to 
resonate  at  foe  box  office.  This 
renamed,  rewritten  version  is 
far  from  being  a quaint  his- 
torical pageant  It  takes  the 
outbreak  of  plague  in  London 
in  16(5  as  a symbol  at  social 
and  civic  corruption  which,  it 


implies,  is  just  as  virulent 
today. 

The  protagonist  is  a ward 
constable  who  is  forced  by  foe 
cadavers  of  plague  victims  in 
the  lime  pit  to  face  his  own 
shabby  complicity  in  the  un- 
scrupulous blundering  panic 
of  foe  cavalier  authorities  and 
wealthy  merchant  class. 

Lyons  underlines  its  con- 
temporary relevance  by  tell- 
ing it  not  in  foe  language  of 
the  period,  but  in  a tough, 
modern  vernacular  embel- 
lished with  colourtoJ  abuse. 
And  Jenny  Stephens’s  produc- 
tion achieves  foe  same  effect 
of  combining  historical  au- 
thenticity with  2990s  style  to 
reach  a poetic  truth  in  much 
the  same  way  that  Howard 
Barker  does  with  The  Wres- 
tling School. 

The  set  by  Dawn  Allsopp,  is 
an  abstraction  of  17fo  century 
streetscape.  jagged  half-tim- 
bered buildings  hinting  at  foe 
crammed  city,  wreathed  in 
■misty  gloom  which  is  pierced 
by  expressive,  focused  light- 
ing from  Christine  Pier. 

The  playing  is  compelling, 
very  much  of  the  here-and- 
now,  though  foe  costumes  are 
period. 

Vincent  Franklin's  swagger 
as  the  constable — bullying  in 
command,  fawning  to  his  su- 
periors — could  come  from  a 
17th  century  version  of  The 
BUL  And  he  Is  backed  by  a fine 
company.  Beautifully  paced, 
with  carefully  balanced  light 
and  shade,  power  and  poi- 
gnancy. the  production  is 
packed  with  memorable  mo- 
ments of  theatre — not  least  as 
the  dead  crawl  out  of  their  pit 
to  re-enact  their  story.  In  this 
context,  it  is  as  explosive  as 
the  gunpowder  they  used  to 
dispel  the  "miasma"  which  in- 
fects us  all. 


RANCOUR  between  a 
chicken -farming 
police  sergeant  and 
his  prize  pig-breed- 
1 tag  barrister  neigh  bo  or  led 
the  policeman  to  concoct  an 
“oppressive”  vendetta 
whjich  shamed  British  jus- 
tice, a court  was  told 
yesterday. 

The  sergeant’s  motive 
j was  said  to  be  to  “get  the 
I other  half’  of  the  field 
which  bordered  their  land. 
| When  the  barrister  was 
stopped  for  suspected 
drink-driving,  the  officer 
j drew  up  a police  briefing 
! document  listing  pubs  be 
j allegedly  visited. 

Iain  Whitney,  aged  46, 

I saddle-back  pig  breeder 


and  former  barrister  with 
the  Crown  Prosecution  Ser- 
vice, was  acquitted  of  fall- 
ing to  provide  a breath 
specimen  and  awarded 
costs  by  Rugby  magistrates. 

The  verdict  followed  an 
accusation  by  Mr  Whit- 
ney’s counsel.  Elizabeth 
Barrett  that  the  sergeant 
George  Stepney  of  War- 
wickshire police,  had  "used 
his  position  of  power  in 
order  to  pursue  his  own 
private  vendetta". 

The  court  had  been  told 
Mr  Whitney,  of  Pillerton 
Heraey,  Warwickshire,  was 
stopped  while  driving  home 
from  the  Peacock  pub  in 
Oxhili,  Warwickshire,  last 
August  The  incident  fol- 
lowed a long-running  dis- 
pute between  the  two  men. 

Sgt  Stepney  kept  chick- 


ens and  tended  vegetables 
on  land  bordering  a field 
used  by  Mr  Whitney  for  30 
pigs.  Miss  Barrett  said  Sgt 
Stepney  moved  the  bound- 
ary fence  at  least  twice  to 
encroach  on  to  his  land. 

Magistrates  heard  that 
last  August  Mr  Whitney 
ran  off  after  being  stopped. 

He  was  not  cautioned, 
said  Miss  Barrett  and  not 
even  arrested.  “He  was  a 
target  and  hebecame  a vic- 
tim." she  said.  ‘Tn  this  case 
the  police  have  behaved  in 
a manner  which  British 
justice  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of.  It  was  an  oppressive, 
capricious,  unfair  and  dan- 
gerous operation.*' 

She  said  the  police  brief- 
ing stated:  “He  [Mr  Whit- 
ney] has  struggled  in  the 
profession.  Difficulties  ap- 


Newly  chic  Gucci  goes 
on  sale  for  a cool  $1 .3bn 


| Chris  Barrie 


>spital  letter  to  staff  leads 
row  at  immigration  checks 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


ATTEMPT  by  an  NHS 
spital  trust  to  introduce 
ration  status  checks  for 
of  its  staff  before  new 
iment  legislation  comes 
;ffect  has  provoked 
protests. 

case,  involving  the  Uni- 
' College  London  Hospi- 


tals Trust  highlights  the  diffi- 
culties faced  by  many  employ- 
ers when  later  this  year  it  be- 
comes an  offence  to  employ 
illegal  immigrants . 

Letters  from  foe  trust's  dep- 
uty personnel  manager,  Caro- 
line Brown,  to  300  staff  told 
them  to  ensure  their  work 
permits  were  up  to  date. 

A Unison  official,  said  the 
trust  appeared  to  be  targeting 
ethnic  minority  workers. 


I 


A MAJORITY  stake  in 
Gucci  was  put  up  for 
sale  yesterday  in  a 
move  that  symbolises  the 
liashion  house's  resurrection 
after  years  of  turmoil  and 
losses. 

Against  the  background  of 
the  almost  doubling  in  its 
share  price  over  the  last  few 
months,  the  scramble  to  buy 
is  likely  to  mirror  the  desper- 
ation of  customers  wanting 
Gucci's  latest  loafers,  hipsters 
and  U-shaped  shoulder  bags. 

The  51  per  cent  stake  held 
by  the  Bahrain-based  invest- 
ment house  Investcorp  is  val- 
ued at  more  than  $1.35  billion 
(£900  million).  Investcorp 
sold  a 49  per  cent  stake  last 
October  for  only  $539  million 
(£350  million).  The  latest 
shares  will  be  offered  to  in- 
vestors world-wide. 

Even  by  the  volatile  stan- 
dards of  high  fashion  the 
Gucci  transformation  has 
been  dramatic. 

Six  years  ago  the  Florence- 
based  company  was  flounder- 
ing. Now  the  likes  of  Ma- 
donna andYasmin  Le  Bon  are 
beating  Gucci's  doors  down  in 
an  attempt  to  buy  coats  cost- 
ing £2,000  each  and  suits  at 
£1.000. 

In  the  1980s  the  company 
was  losing  money  and  the 


Gucci  family  spent  the  decade 
more  intent  on  internal  feud- 
ing than  managing  a multi- 
million pound  business  facing 
disaster. 

Worse,  the  problems 
seemed  long  term  in  a finan- 
cial world  notoriously  short 
term  In  vision.  The  brand 
name  had  fallen  firmly  on  to 
the  feet  and  shoulders  of  the 
mass  market  Cheap  imita- 
tions were  everywhere.  And 
headline  writers  were  more 
concerned  with  the  Gucci 
family's  latest  battle  with  the 
tax  authorities  than  the  latest 
winter  collection. 

The  Gucci  revival  has  been 
spearheaded  by  34-year-old 
Tom  Ford,  creative  director 
since  1994  when  the  last  Gucci 
— Maurizio — was  bought  out 
by  Investcorp  for  a reported 
$179  million. 

Investcorp  had  already 
bought  out  other  family  mem- 
bers for  about  $200  million. 

Few  would  have  put  money 
on  a successful  outcome  from 
the  combination  of  an  Arab- 
owned  investment  group  and 
a former  jeans  designer  from 
Texas. 

In  fact  Gucci  has  found  that 
all-powerful  combination  in 
fashion,  aesthetic  success 
matched  by  too  few  clothes  to 
go  round. 

Mr  Ford  has  produced  a 
series  of  giddyingly  success- 
ful collections  including  foe 


now  almost  classic  combina- 
tion of  hipsters  and  satin 
shirt  metallic  loafers  and 
thong  sandals,  and  shaggy 
coats. 

Even  better  for  the  compa- 
ny’s image,  many  of  the  top 
shops  have  long  waiting  lists. 
It  was  a technique  also  used 
by  Chanel  in  its  revival  in  the 
1980s. 

Gucci  is  now  making  a lot 
of  money.  As  the  brand  be- 
comes chic  again,  so  custom- 
ers are  prepared  to  pay  £300 
for  a pair  of  shoes  or  £20  for  a 
key  ring.  Leather  goods  and 
shoes  account  for  69  per  cent 
of  sales. 

The  company  announced 
yesterday  that  turnover  last 
year  soared  by  89  per  cent  to 
$500  million  (£330  million) 
and  pre-tax  profits  profits 
rose  fourfold  to  $120  million. 

Sales  In  the  United  States, 
Gucci’s  largest  market, 
doubled  to  $178  minion,  while 
sales  in  Japan  rose  120  per- 
cent to  5108J5  million  and 
sales  in  Italy  gained  IIL2  per 
cent  to  $58.3  million. 

Gucci  chief  executive  offi- 
cer Domenico  de  Sole  said; 
"We  attribute  these  gains  to 
the  worldwide  strength  of  foe 
Gucci  brand,  as  well  as  our 
product  repositioning  strat- 
egy, improved  product  deliv- 
ery, increased  store  produc- 
tivity and  enhanced 
advertising  programmes." 


pear  centred  around  debts 
and  alcohol  abuse.  He  Is 
saved  by  his  wits  and 
makes  great  play  in  local 
pubs  of  how  he  had  evaded 
the  police  and  others  in 
disputes”. 

The  document  showed 
“very  good  evidence  of  bad 
faith”  on  foe  part  of  the 
police,  she  added.  Steven 
Foster,  prosecuting,  denied 
bad  faith  by  foe  officers. 

After  being  cleared,  Mr 
Whitney  said;  "It  has  been 
a complete  nightmare  for 
me,  my  family,  friends  and 
foe  pigs.  They  have  all  suf- 
fered equally.  If  it  could 
happen  to  me.  a barrister 
wbo  knows  a little  about 
foe  law,  who  else  could  It 
happen  to?  I believe  if  they 
got  away  with  it,  it  would 
be  a complete  and  utter 


Rifkind  walks 
tightrope 
between  EU 
and  sceptics 

continued  from  page  1 
over  Spanish  "quota  hop- 
ping*’ in  British  fishing 
waters  and  the  threat  that 
“back  door  techniques”  could 
also  be  used  to  Impose  tax 
changes,  it  puts  more  heat  on 
the  Government  than  John 
Major  would  like  in  an  elec- 
tion run-up, 

Mr  Rifkind  was  last  night 
privately  delighted  that  the 
first  round  of  the  party  battle 
had  gone  as  well  as  it  did  in 
the  Commons.  But  he  knows 
he  is  engaged  in  a give-and- 
take  negotation  in  which  he 
needs  room  tor  manoeuvre  at 
the  IGC.  Apart  from  his  de- 
tailed options  to  curb  what 
critics  call  the  " ratchet”  tech- 
niques <rf  a politicised  Euro- 
Court.  his  one  sticking  point 
appears  to  be  a reftisal  to  in- 
crease the  scope  of  qualified 
majority  voting  (QMV)  in  the 
Council  of  Ministers. 

The  white  paper  includes  a 
proposal  that  the  IGC  should 
prevent  health  and  safety  reg- 
ulations — the  basis  of  yester- 
day’s judgment  — - being  used 
to  spike  Britain’s  opt-out 

The  shadow  foreign  secre- 
tary, Robin  Cook,  attacked 
the  white  paper  for  saying 
nothing  about  the  social  chap- 
ter, foe  need  to  add  employ- 
ment targets  to  the  monetary 
targets  set  in  the  Maastricht 
Treaty  and  the  single 
currency. 


tragedy.  That  night  I was 
frightened,  I will  admit  I 
ran  away  because  I was 
frightened  and  it  turned 
out  I was  right  ta  doing  so. 

“Now  we  can  get  down  to 
some  important  pig  breed- 
ing and  win  some  prizes 
and  have  a good  day." 

Mr  Whitney  has  launched 
a private  prosecution  for 


assault  and  affray  against 
three  officers  involved  in 
the  Incident. 

Warwickshire  police 
said:  ‘The  case  was  prop- 
erly brought.  Because  of 
the  private  prosecution 
pending,  which  will  be 
rigorously  defended,  we 
can  make  no  further 
comments”. 
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BATTLE  OF  NEWBURY:  Sheriff’s  officer  handcuffed  to  tree  in  day  of  drama  and  farce 


Climbers 
in  hand 
to  hand 


battles 
50ft  up 

John  Vklal 


TWO  teams  of  Britain's 
most  skilled  rock 
climbers,  one  loyal  to 
the  cause  of  conservation 
and  the  other  hired  by  the 
Under-Sheriff  of  Berkshire, 
yesterday  fought  hand  to 
hand  “jousts”  50  feet  up 
the  trees  on  the  route  of  the 
Newbury  bypass. 

It  was  the  most  dramatic 
episode  yet  in  the  so-called 
third  battle  of  Newbury, 
moving  from  extreme  dan- 
ger as  climbers  grappled 
and  swapped  punches,  to 
high  farce  as  one  of  the 
Sheriff's  officers  was  iso- 
lated by  protesters  and 
handcuffed  to  a tree. 

By  the  end  of  the  day,  38 
people  had  been  arrested,  a 
woman's  ankle  had  been 
broken  in  scuffles  with  se- 
curity guards  and  the  Sher- 
iff’s army  of  retainers  had 
clawed  another  small  sec- 
tion of  bypass  route  from 
the  grip  of  the  protesters. 

The  battle  — a clash  of 
philosophies  as  well  as 
climbing  skills  — started  at 
dawn  when  protesters 
jumped  on  a slow-moving 
cherry-picker  machine  on  a 
hill  outside  Newbury,  stop- 
ping it  and  a convoy,  of  se- 
curity guards- 
A delay  of  more  than  an 
hour  allowed  a flying  squad 
of  10  leading  rock  climbers, 
including  Ben  Moon,  one  of 
Britain's  two  professional 
rock  climbers,  time  to 
reach  Gotan  Camp  on  the 
bypass  route.  Here  30  pro- 


Ben  Moon,  with  details  of  solicitors  provided  by  Friends  of  the  Earth,  as  police  prepare  to  take  him  to  Basingstoke  police  station  photograph  Andrew  testa 


testers  were  In  three  oak 
trees  waiting  for  Under 
Sheriff  Nicholas  Blandy 
and  400  guards. 

The  Sheffield-based 
climbers  — who  are  staying 
in  the  Newbnry  camps  in 
protest  against  climbing 
colleagues  accepting  £500  a 
day  from  Mr  Blandy  to  drag 
protesters  out  of  the  trees 
— raced  to  the  tree  houses. 

Within  an  hour  two  of  the 
Gotan  tree  houses  bad  been 
cleared  of  protesters  and 
most  of  the  amateur  climb- 
ers and  free-livers  had  been 


brought  down  in  a cberry- 
picker  and  charged  by  the 
police.  The  scene  was  set 
for  the  two  climbing  teams 
to  face  each  other. 

. “It’s  like  gladiators," 
said  Nicola  Murphy,  a New- 
bury resident  who  had 
come  to  the  camp  to  see 
what  was  happening.’  She 
and  100  others  who  had 
gathered  below  the  trees 
were  treated  to  a display  of 
death-defying  technical 
climbing  virtuosity. 

Mr  Blandy 's  men  made 
full  use  of  their  one  advan- 


tage. the  cherry-pickers, 
which  they  manoeuvred  to 
take  one  person  at  a time. 

One  of  the  Sheffield 
climbers  was  ‘three  quar- 
tered", with  someone  on 
each  leg,  one  on  bis  arm 
and  only  holding  on  to  the 
cherry-picker  for  safety. 

At  one  point  there  was  a 
full-scale  fight  between 
four  climbers  with  fists  go- 
ing randomly,  arms  being 
twisted  and  people  in  head, 
leg  and  arm  holds. 

In  what  became  a battle 
of  wits,  with  climbers  on 


both  sides  chatting  and  in- 
sulting each  other  liber- 
ally. Mr  Blandy’s  men 
pushed  Mr  Moon's  team 
higher. 

For  five  hours  the  climb- 
ers blocked  the  routes  up, 
hanging  upside  down,  cut- 
ting off  walkways  and  teas- 
ing the  Sheriff’s  men. 

High  farce  followed  as 
two  of  the  climbers  band- 
cuffed  one  of  Mr  Blandy's 
officers  to  a tree. 

Mr  Moon  and  Stephen 
Coates,  another  Sheffield 
climber,  were  caught  when 


the  cherry-picker  de- 
scended on  to  them  and  two 
climbers  came  from  below. 

The  climbers  were 
charged  with  violent 
disorder. 

Climbing  commentator 
Jim  Perrin  said:  “Those 
who  have  joined  the  bailiffs 
are  set  to  be  ostracised  by 
many  in  the  climbing  com- 
munity because  they  are 
abusing  their  climbing 
skills  wben  they  attack  the 
protesters."  said  Jim  Per- 
rin of  the  British  Mountain 
Festival  Association. 


Life  goes  on  and  up  tor  ‘distressed’  Julia  Carling 
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‘Scandal  Is  doing  for 
her  what  Grant  did 
for  Hurley.-  Edward 
Pilkington  reports 

JULIA  CARLING,  the 
estranged  wife  of  the 
England  rugby  captain 
embroiled  in  allegations  that 
he  slept  with  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  yesterday  picked  up 
her  first  television  award  and 
vowed:  "Life  must  go  on”. 

Mrs  Carling  was  named  sat- 
ellite television  personality  of 
the  year  at  a Television  and 
Radio  Industries  Club  cere- 
mony in  London.  A fellow 
award-winner  was  Martin 
Bashir  who  took  best  tactual 
programme  for  his  Panorama 
interview  with  Princess 
Diana  last  year. 

Commenting  on  recent 
events,  she  told  reporters 
after  the  award  ceremony:  “It 
is  not  great  but  I have  to 
carry  on.  Winning  this  award 
makes  up  for  it" 

The  accolade  is  the  latest 
in  a media  career  that  has 
risen  as  her  marriage  has 
collapsed. 

The  latest  spate  of  adverse 
press  coverage  for  Will  Car- 
ling — he  was  accused  by  yes- 
terday's Daily  Mirror  of  hav- 
ing slept  with  Princess  Diana 
— has  coincided  with  a rush 
of  favourable  publicity  for  his 
wife. 

She  appears  on  the  front 
cover  of  this  month’s  Tatler 
magazine,  posing  in  £995 
Giorgio  Armani  suits  and  giv- 
ing a harsh  indictment  of  her 
husband-  "It  was  sick-mak- 
ing,"  she  said  in  reference  to 
her  husband's  tryst  with  the 
princess. 

Mrs  Carling's  lawyers  have 
made  it  clear  that  she  played 
no  part  in  leaking  details  of 
her  husband's  alleged  affair. 
"She  is  very  distressed."  a 
statement  said. 

The  publicity  guru.  Max 
Clifford,  who  has  helped  Mr 
Carling's  former  secretary  to 
break  the  story  of  the  liaison, 
said:  "The  Will  Carling  and 
Princess  Diana  scandal  has 
done  for  her  what  Hugh 
Grant  and  Divine  did  for  Li2 
Hurley.” 

Mrs  Carting  began  on  the 
fringes  of  the  media  as  a pub- 
licity consultant  In  a central 
London  firm.  In  1991  she  set 
up  her  own  PR  company. 
Hands  On.  with  her  brother 
Adrian  Smith. 

She  met  Mr  Carling  at  a 
dinner  party  in  1989  and 
started  a relationship  with 
him  four  years  later.  Within  a 


Her  glittering  career 
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Q 1991s  Sets’ tp  own  PR  company,  Hands  On,  with  her  brother  Adrian 
Smith.  • 


O 1993s  Forma . re  ta  ticirtshlp  with  Wjl  Carling. 


O Ju»y1994i  Marries  WWCtuflng.  Leaves  Hands  On. 


O Oak  1984s  Stans  presenting  pop  music  show  on  cable  tetevsion. 


O August  199&  New  cfthe  World  breaks  story  of  Wffl  Carling's 
. . friendship  with  Princes*  Diana.  ’ 


O September  1995:  Separates 
- from  WiH.  Begins  presenting  . 

Capital  Woman  on  Carflon 
’ tetavWwv  : 


. O January  199ft  Ottered 
occasional  work  presenting 
Big  Brsafetest  on  Channel  4.- 
Press  watchdog  says  she  ' 
had  given  press  interviews 

. 'defied  n part  to  enhance 
her  image  end  promote  her 


G Itarch12, 1996:  Tabtoids 
. afiega  VWt  Carting  had  affair  with 
Princess  Otana;  Juke  te  on  tort 
cover  at  the  Tatter  and  picks  up 
cable  tetoristeh  award  .- 


O Upcoming;  Six-part  series  on 
BBC2. 


month  be  bad  proposed  and 
they  married  in  tbe  summer 
of  1994. 

At  first  she  reveals  to  the 
Tatler,  she  was  happy  to  play 
“that  role  of  second  fiddle.  It 
was  lovely  - suddenly  every- 
body recognised  you.  Who 
wouldn't  get  a kick  out  of  it?” 

But  she  also  craved  an  iden- 
tity of  her  own,  and  later  that 
year  she  left  Hands  On  to 
launch  a television  career. 
She  became  a presenter  on 
the  cable  music  channel  “for 
adults”.  VH-l,  on  which  she 
now  appears  about  six  hours 
a week. 

Frances  Naylor,  the  chan- 
nel’s executive  producer,  said 
Mrs  Carling  had  been  chosen 
as  a presenter  for  her  own 
qualities. 

She  was  just  getting  to  grips 
with  her  new  job  when  the 
Princess  Diana  bombshell 
dropped.  She  warned  the 
princess  then  that  she  had 
"picked  on  the  wrong  couple 
this  time". 

The  following  month  she 
began  presenting  Capital 
Woman,  a daytime  show  on 
Carlton  described  as  aiming 


at  "upmarket  housewives". 
The  deal  is  believed  to  be 
worth  about  £40,000. 

There  has  been  the  odd  blip 
in  her  upward  trajectory,  as 
when  she  was  caught  by  papa- 
razzi last  October  kissing  her 
hairdresser  outside  a restau- 
rant. However,  when  she 
complained  to  the  Press  Com- 
plaints Commission,  it 
pointed  to  articles,  in  which 
she  participated,  that  were 
"designed  In  part  to  enhance 
her  Image  arid  promote  her 
career”. 

More  of  Mrs  Carling's 
Midas  touch  is  likely  in 
future.  She  is  filming  a six- 
part  series  of  "Where's  the 
jack?"  — a car  maintenance 
guide  for  women. 

While  Mr  Carlings  career 
in  rugby  is  tailing  off, 
following  his  announcement 
that  he  will  retire  from  the 
England  captaincy,  his  wife's 
seems  to  have  only  just 
begun. 

Yesterday  she  said  the 
whole  affair  had  made  her  "a 
heck  of  a lot  stronger  — 
maybe  the  role  of  second  fid- 
dle was  never  for  me.'* 


Sarah  Boseley  on 
the  royal  row 
that  lost  Relate 
its  president 

RELATE,  the  marriage 
guidance  council,  yester- 
day accused  a Sunday  news- 
paper of  wrongly  suggesting 
that  the  charity  wanted  to  dis- 
tance itself  from  its  patron, 
the  Princess  of  Wales, 
prompting  the  resignation  of 
its  president 

Joanna  Foster  resigned  on 
Monday  over  comments  at- 
tributed to  staff  in  tbe  Sunday 
Times,  which  suggested  the 
charity  wanted  to  distance  it- 
self from  the  princess  until 
the  public  wrangling  over  her 
divorce  came  to  an  end. 

After  spending  most  of  the 
day  closeted  in  a meeting,  the 
charity's  spokeswoman 
emerged  to  accuse  the  Sunday 
Times  of  getting  it  wrong.  She 
was  unable  to  explain  why 
this  had  not  been  communi- 
cated to  the  president  before 
Ms  Foster  circulated  her 
strongly-worded  resignation 
letter  to  all  staff. 

The  article  10  days  ago  sug- 
gested the  charity  was  afraid 
its  image  might  be  tarnished 
by  the  behaviour  of  its  pat- 
ron. Relate  urges  its  clients  to 
keep  their  grievances  private. 

Yesterday  Relate  spokes- 
woman Julie  Cole  declared  it 
had  been  ’ totally  misrepre- 
sented by  the  Sunday  Times". 
Nobody,  she  insisted,  had  res- 
ervations about  tbe  princess 
remaining  as  patron.  Ms  Cole 
had  worked  for  Relate  for 
many  years,  as  a counsellor 
and  in  other  roles.  “I  have 
never  heard  anybody  say  they 
didn’t  want  the  Princess  of 
Wales  to  be  our  patron.  The 
idea  that  there  is  anybody  out 
there  saying  it  is  untrue." 

The  quotation  attributed  to 
Ed  Straw,  chairman  of  the 
charity,  was  "a  misquote”, 
she  said  He  said,  according  to 
the  Sunday  Times:  “There  are 
no  plans  involving  the  patron 


Joanna  Foster:  quotes  were 
‘a  betrayal  of  trust’ 

in  public  events  over  tbe  next 
few  months  until  the  acri- 
mony is  resolved." 

Relate  has  not  to  date  made 
any  formal  complaint  about 
the  newspaper. 

Mr  Straw  denies  he  made 
any  mention  of  acrimony, 
while  Relate  points  out  that 
there  have  been  very  few 
plans  involving  the  princess 
since  she  made  her  public 
withdrawal  from  public  life 
two  years  ago. 

"She  let  Relate  know  very 
clearly  that  she  would  not  be 
an  active  patron,"  said  Ms 
Cole.  "It  was  the  princess’s 
decision,  not  ours."  They 
looked  forward  to  greater  in- 
volvement in  the  ftiture. 

Nobody  appears  to  have 
told  Ms  Foster,  Relate’s  emi- 
nent president  and  the  former 
head  of  the  Equal  Opportuni- 
ties Commission,  that  it  was 
all  a misunderstanding. 

“1  think  she  felt  that  some- 
how Relate  had  turned  its 
back  on  the  Princess  of 
Wales,”  said  Ms  Cole.  In  her 
resignation  letter  to  all  staff. 
Ms  Foster  left  no  room  for  me- 
diation. The  quotes  attributed 
to  Relate,  she  said,  "clearly 
implied  criticism  of  the  pat- 
ron's handling  of  her  divorce 
...  these  actions  fly  in  the 
face  of  Relate's  long-standing 
policy  of  not  commenting 


How  Diana  relates  to  good  causes 


The  Princess  oT  Wales  is 
patron  or  president  of  69 
charities  in  this  country  and 
12  overseas — some  large  and 
some  quite  small.  She  has  a 
particular  association  with 
about  150  in  all 
Among  those  that  boast  her 
as  patron  or  president  are: 

D Relate 

□ Help  the  Aged 

□ British  Red  Cross 


□ Bamardo’s 

□ The  British  Lung 
Foundation 

Q National  Aids  Trust 

□ Centrepoint 

□ Turning  Point 

CD  Foundation  for  Conductive 
Education.  Moseley 
G Serpentine  Gallery, 
London 

□ Ty  Hafaft  children’s 
hospice,  South  Glamorgan 


O 


Separating  from  his  wife  will  reportedly  cost  £27  million  but  for  “Muck” 
Flick,  unburdened  by  a day’s  employment  during  his  53-year  life,  the 
settlement  should  buy  instant  relief.  However,  the  dour  Rheinlander  will 
continue  to  suffer  the  intrusion  of  the  tabloids,  which  regularly  remind 
their  readers  that  Muck  is  ultra-rich,  professionally  idle  and  sadly  confused. 
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publicly  about  the  patron  . . . 
they  constitute  poor  judg- 
ment a betrayal  of  trust  and 
ill-considered  management  of 
the  press." 

So  had  nobody  explained 
Relate’s  side  of  the  story  to 
tbe  president?  “These  kinds 
of  conversation  are  taken  at 
the  level  or  the  board  of  trust- 
ees.” said  Ms  Cole.  "1  can’t 
really  comment" 

The  whole  sorry  episode, 
she  said,  had  been  very  pain- 
ful for  all  concerned. 

Relate  was  established  al- 
most 60  years  ago  to  counsel 
couples  going  through  diffi- 
culties in  their  relationships. 
It  changed  its  name  eight 
years  ago  from  the  National 
Marriage  Guidance  Council 
to  indicate  that  it  helped  all 
couples. 

Its  130  centres  around  the 
country  see  about  6,000  cou- 
ples each  year. 


Leader  comment,  page  8 


Branson  and 
BA  fuel 
airline  feud 


Patrick -Donovan 
City  Editor 


THE  great  “dirty 
tricks"  battle  between 
the  UK’s  two  biggest 
airlines  hotted  up  last 
night  despite  the  payment  by 
Richard  Branson's  Virgin  At- 
lantic of  £396.000  in  costs  to 
arch  rival  British  Airways. 

BA  seized  foe  opportunity 
to  claim  that  the  high-profile 
corporate  battle  was  at  an  end 
as  Virgin  had  agreed  to  pay 
the  costs  involved  in  a case 
alleging  computer  misuse 
which  never  came  to.  court. 

In  addition,  the  airline 
claimed,  a $1  billion  (£650,0001 
court  case  being  brought 
against  BA  in  the  US  was 
solely  concerned  with  anti- 
competitive behaviour  and 
aviation  policy. 

But  Virgin  dismissed  the 
BA  statement  as  "absolute 
nonsense",  claiming  that  the 
computer  misuse  case  was 
settled  a year  ago. 

It  also  said  BA  knew  well 
that  the  American  dispute 
had  the  dirty'  tricks  affair  as 
its  background. 

The  long-running  feud  was 
based  on  Virgin's  claims  that 
BA  had  used  irregular  meth- 
ods to  “poach"  passengers  on 
its  most  lucrative  transatlan- 
tic routes.  It  also  alleged  that 
BA  had  tried  to  damage  Vir- 
gin’s reputation  with  a 
“smear  campaign". 

The  feud  with  Virgin  was  at 
least  indirectly  responsible 
for  former  chairman  Lord 
King's  handing  over  execu- 
tive control  by  becoming  BA’s 
president.  It  also  saw  the  de- 
parture of  David  Burnside, 
the  former  in-house  director 
of  public  relations  and  the 
removal  of  Brian  Basham,  an 
externa]  consultant  who  had 
worked  closely  on  the  BA  ac- 
count. There  is.  however,  no 
evidence  that  either  man  was 


implicated  in  any  of  the  alle- 
gations made  by  Virgin. 

The  saga  also  caused  huge 
disruption  within  the  BA 
board  as  each  director  was 
required  to  sign  an  undertak- 
ing that  be  or  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  “dirty 
tricks"  alleged  by  Virgin, 

BA  said  Virgin  had  brought 
the  computer  misuse  action 
against  BA  in  1993  and  had 

claimed  min  inn  Hamapm 
Eventually,  each  side  had 
agreed  to  pay  a proportion  of 
the  other’s  costs.  Virgin  ac- 
cepted a settlement  of  £265.000 
from  BA  last  year  and  has 
now  agreed  to  pay  BA 
£398.000.  said  BA 
BA  said  that  a three-day 
hearing  had  been  due  to  be 
held  next  week  to  decide  the 
cost  issue. 

Its  new  chief  executive.  Bob 
Ayling,  said:  ‘1  am  pleased 
that  since  1993  there  has  been 
a more  normal  relationship 
between  the  two  companies.  I 
bope  this  will  now  continue 
because  today's  agreement 
finally  closes  off  the  issues  be- 
tween us  in  the  UK," 

Mr  Ayling  said  Virgin's 
three  outstanding  complaints 
against  BA  in  the  US  courts 
were  “without  merit”  and 
that  the  case  would  not  take 
place  for  at  least  two  years. 

But  Virgin  said:  “This 
statement  from  BA  is  abso- 
lute nonsense.  In  total  in  toe 
UK,  BA  has  paid  Virgin  more 
than  £2  million  in  damages 
over  the  various  actions. 

“One  case  was  settled  last 
year  in  order  that  tbe  US 
action  could  go  ahead.  As  BA 
well  know,  that  action  [the  US 
one]  does  include  as  its  back- 
ground toe  dirty  tricks  affair 
and  other  actions  BA  has 
since  taken  in  toe  market 
place. 

“We  shall  carry  on  with  our 
American  case  and  we  hope  it 
will  go  ahead  by  toe  end  of 
thin  year.” 


Scotland  and  northern  England 
bear  brunt  of  sting  in  winter’s  tail 


Barbie  Gutter 


latest  blast  of  winter 
. saw  snowfalls  of  up  to 
six  inches  yesterday.  left 
thousands  of  households 
without  power  and  brought 
more  misery  for  motorists. 

Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England  bore  the  brunt  of 
gales  and  driving  snow, 
with  3.000  people  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  last  night 
bracing  themselves  for  a 
night  without  power.  Emer- 
gency shelters  were  set  up 
in  some  areas  to  supply 
warmth  and  hot  food. 

In  Cumbria,  firemen  used 
extending  ladders  to  rescue 
two  men  trapped  on  the 
roof  of  their  car  in  a ford 
swollen  by  torrential  rain. 

Strong  gusts  of  wind 
caused  extensive  damage  to 
corporate  hospitality  mar- 
quees at  Cheltenham  Race- 
course boors  before  the 


start  of  the  National  Hunt 
Festival 

Rural  parts  of  Grampian 
had  several  inches  of  snow, 
blown  into  drifts  by  gusts 
of  more  than  60mph.  In 
Morayshire,  drivers  faced 
sandstorms  as  high  winds 
whipped  soil  from  fields. 

Six  inches  of  snow  fell  in 
the  Pennines,  with  up  to 
four  Inches  recorded  In 
Durham,  Leeds  and  parts  of 
the  Midlands. 

Police  and  motoring 
organisations  urged  drivers 
to  take  extra  care  in  condi- 
tions of  freezing  rain. 

The  London  Weather 
Centre  said  the  sudden 
snap  had  been  caused  by  a 
cold  front  which  would 
retreat  westwards  today. 
Northern  Ireland  and  the 
tor  south-west  of  England 
were  expected  to  see  some 
snow  or  icy  rain  today,  but 
most  of  the  country  would 
be  cold  and  dry. 
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NEW  INTEREST  M 

New  Business  Rates  effective  from  13th  March  1996 

iTES 

Gross 

% 

Gross 
CAR  % 

Hrae?  tester 

Up  to  £5.000 

2.58 

2.60 

£5,0004 

2.78 

2.80 

£25,0004 

3.07 

3.10 

£100,0004 

3.26 

3.30 

£250,0004 

3.51 

3.55 

PreoH«n  Bosiaess  Aeeomi 

£5,0004 

3.89 

3.95 

£25.0004 

4.41 

4.50 

£100,0004 

4.65 

4.75 

£250,000f 

4.89 

5.00 

Cfienfs  Prmfcm  Deposit  Access! 

£25,000+ 

3.72 

3.75 

£100,0004 

4.16 

4.20 
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British-born  airman  vows  to  continue  legal  fight  as  ‘sympathetic’  appeal  judges  criticise  emirate  royals 


‘Torture’  pilot 
loses  court 
plea  to  sue 
Kuwaiti  state 

Owen  Bowcott  on  a question  of  immunity 


ABRITISH-bom  pilot 
who  claims  ha  was 
tortured  by  the  Ku- 
waiti government  and 
members  of  the  emirate’s  Al- 
Sabah  royal  family  yesterday 
vowed  to  take  his  test  case 
challenging  state  immunity  to 
the  European  Court. 

Lawyers  for  Sulaiman  Al- 
Adsani,  aged  36,  failed  to  con- 
vince the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
London  that  the  Gulf  state 
should  be  made  liable 
through  the  English  courts 
for  the  severe  injuries  sus- 
tained when  he  was  beaten  by 
prison  guards  and  scarred  by 
burning  petrol. 

The  hearing,  which  high- 
lighted concerns  about 
human  rights  tn  Kuwait,  co- 
incided with  an  international 
conference  at  two  West  End 
hotels  to  commemorate  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  war 
against  Iraq. 

Organised  by  the  Kuwaiti 
government  and  addressed  by 
politicians  such  as  Baroness 
Thatcher,  George  Bush,  the 
former  US  president  and  For- 
eign Secretary  Malcolm 
Rifkind.  the  conference  was 
intended  to  focus  interna- 
tional concern  on  the  continu- 
ing human  rights  abuses  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  regime. 

hi  a unanimous  judgment 
by  Lord  Justice  Stuart -Smith. 
Lord  Justice  Ward  and  Mr 
Justice  Buckley,  the  court 
dismissed  Mr  Al-Adsani 's  ap- 
peal But  the  judges  did  ex- 
press sympathy  for  his 
predicament 

“The  body  of  the  plaintiff 
has  been  starred  by  what  is 
accepted  to  have  been  torture 
in  the  same  way  the  body  pol- 
itic is  scarred  by  torture." 
said  Lord  Justice  Ward. 

Members  of  the  Kuwaiti 
royal  family  were  more  likely 
to  have  been  responsible  for 
the  injuries  than  the  Kuwaiti 
state.  Lord  Justice  Stuart- 
Smith  suggested.  “[They]  had 
demonstrated  their  readiness 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  . . . and  subject  him  to 
extreme  and  life-threatening 
assaults." 

Mr  Al-Adsani,  who  now 
lives  in  London  and  is  still 
undergoing  medical  treat- , 


ment.  claims  he  was  arrested 
by  Kuwaiti  authorities  at  the 
end  of  the  Gulf  war  because 
they  wrongly  suspected  he 
had  distributed  a sex  video 
featuring  a member  of  the  Al- 
Sabah  family. 

“A  guard  put  a machine  gun 
to  my  head.  I was  handcuffed 
and  they  were  kicking  me 
from  behind,”  he  said.  After 
being  released  from  prison, 
he  was  driven  to  a private 
villa  where  he  claimed  he  saw 
a swimming  pool  with  six  or 
seven  floating  corpses.  “I  was 
dragged  Into  a small  room 
where  foam  mattresses, 
soaked  in  petrol,  were  set 
alight  My  body  was  very 
badly  burned." 

At  the  end  of  the  two-day 
hearing,  Mr  Al-Adsani  said: 
“We  will  go  to  the  House  of ; 
Lords  and  Europe,  if  neces- 
sary. Ef  we  can  persuade  them 
to  lift  the  state  immunity  then 
I will  sue  the  Kuwaiti 
government" 

Redress,  a charity  which 
campaigns  on  behalf  of  tor- 
ture victims  and  has  sup- 
ported his  case,  said  it  was 
disappointed  at  the  outcome. 
"The  Kuwait  government 
seems  prepared  to  spends  lots 
of  money  fighting  for  its  im- 
munity but  is  avoiding  pay- 
ing compensation." 

The  Kuwaiti  government 
conference  also  drew  criti- 
cism from  the  charity  War  on 
Want,  which  accused  the 
country  of  "breathtaking  ar- 
rogance" in  condemning 
human  rights  violations  in 
Iraq,  while  abusing  human 
rights  within  its  own  country. 

Margaret  Lynch,  War  on 
Want  director,  yesterday 
handed  a letter  to  the  Ku- 
waitis about  the  plight  of  Pal- 
estinians. Iraqis.  Jordanians. 
Bedouins  and  other  foreign 
nationals  Imprisoned  in 
Kuwait 

Almost  1,000  foreigners 
were  allegedly  rounded  up  in 
Kuwait  after  the  war.  Many 
were  tortured  and  70  disap- 
peared between  February  and 
June  1991.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional recently  reported  that 
more  than  160  people  are 
being  held  in  Kuwait  after 
“manifestly  unfair  trials". 


Sulaiman  Al-Adsani,  whose  beating  and  burning  has  highlighted  concerns  over  human  rights  in  Kuwait  photograph:  sew  smith 


Brent  seeks 
to  freeze 
out  Unison 


Seumas  Milne 
Labour  Editor 


Councillors  in  the 

Tory-controlled  Lon- 
don borough  of 
Brent  have  decided 
to  "de-recognise”  Unison,  the 
largest  union  in  the  country, 
in  a move  effectively  without 
precedent  in  local 
government 

The  decision  was  taken  by 
Brent's  personnel  committee, 
despite  advice  from  officials 
that  ending  coDective  bar- 
gaining with  the  Thatcher!  te- 
led  council's  most  significant 
union  could  “Increase  mili- 
tancy and  reduce  co- 
operation". 

The  plan  to  de-recognise 
Unison,  representing  about 
2.700  manual  and  white  collar 
workers  employed  by  Brent 
will  now  go  to  the  full  council 
next  month,  where  the  Con- 
servative group  has  a major- 
ity of  one. 

The  reason  given  in  council 
documents  is  the  “unaccept- 
able personal  conduct"  of 
Unison's  regional  official  cov- 
ering Brent  Stuart  Barber, 
who  is  accused  of  leaking 
false  information  to  the  local 
press. 

"The  only  means  of  ensur- 
ing that  the  council  no  longer 
has  to  deal  with  Mr  Barber,” 
a report  to  councillors  ex- 
plained, "would  be  formal  de- 
recognition of  Unison." 

Last  night  Mr  Barber  dis- 
missed the  allegations  as  lies, 
described  the  Tory  council 
leadership  as  “scallywags”, 
and  said  the  real  reason  for 
his  ’‘victimisation"  was  a 
race  discrimination  case  in- 
volving a senior  Brent 
nffVi.il 

Brent  has  a reputation  as  a 
politically  maverick  council 
and  came  under  Tory  control 
after  two  Labour  councillors 
defected  in  1991.  Since  then 


the  Conservative  group  has 
sought  to  outdo  Westminster 
as  a municipal  Tory  flagship, 
pushing  through  a far-reach- 
ing privatisation  programme 
and  attempting  to  create  an 
internal  business  market  in 
the  council.  The  borough  is 
the  seventh  poorest  and  most 
racially  mixed  council  area  in 
Britain. 

Last  month.  Hilary  Arm- 
strong, Labour's  local  govern- 
ment spokeswoman,  called  on 
the  Tory  party  chairman. 
Brian  Mawhinney,  to  launch 
an  investigation  into  what 
she  called  the  council's 
“sleaze  and  mismanagement” 
after  a series  of  financial 
scandals. 

An  attempt  to  end  union 
representation  rights  in  a 
local  authority  is  believed  to 
have  happened  only  once  be- 
fore: at  Adur  council  in  West 
Sussex,  where  three  small 
manual  unions  were  unable 
to  agree  a lead  representative 
In  negotiations. 

Brent's  Tory  personnel 
committee  chairman.  Sean 
O’Sullivan,  said  yesterday: 
“This  council  is  not  into 
union  bashing,  but  it  will  not 
be  bashed  about  by  a union. 
Any  illegal  strike  action 
resulting  from  this  decision 
will  be  considered  to  be  a 
breach  of  contract  and  offi- 
cers have  been  instructed  to 
take  the  necessary*  action  to 
deal  with  the  problem  should 
it  arise.” 

Labour  councillors  believe 
that  the  attacks  on  Mr  Barber 
are  a cover  to  smash  the 
union  in  Brent  Chris  Humph- 
ries, Unison’s  London 
regional  secretary-  said  that 
any  move  to  de-recognise  the 
union  would  be  strongly- 
resisted. 

"Whatever  the  issues,  you 
simply  can’t  deny  the  right  to 
union  representation  to  sev- 
eral thousand  public  sen-ice 
workers.’* 


British  firms  still  offering  ‘shock  batons’  abroad 


David  PaHister 


RTTISH  security  equip- 
.meat  companies  are 
’continuing  to  offer  quo- 
tations for  supplying  electric 
shock  batons  to  notorious 
regimes  despite  the  exposure 
of  the  trade  in  torture 
weapons  last  year. 

In  a documentary  to  be 
screened  tonight.  Back  On  the 


Torture  Trail,  Channel  4's 
Dispatches  shows  that  five 
companies  agreed  to  supply 
the  batons  from  third 
countries  for  export  to  Zaire. 

Last  year  the  same  televi- 
sion team  revealed  that  Royal 
Ordnance,  part  of  British 
Aerospace,  was  prepared  to 
supply  thousands  of  the  60,000 
volt  sticks  to  the  Lebanon  and 
boasted  that  RO  had  sold  8,000 
to  Saudi  Arabia.  RO*s  suppli- 
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ers  were  German.  Tonight's 
programme  reveals  that  a 
market  research  report  on  ex- 
port opportunities  in  the 
Middle  East,  which  was  par- 
tially- funded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Industry, 
advises  British  firms  that 
special  forces  in  Qatar  are  in- 
terested in  procuring  elec- 
tronic batons.  The  report  was 
drawn  up  for  the  Association 
of  Police  and  Public  Security 
Suppliers,  a division  of  the 
Defence  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Last  July,  the  programme's 
reporter.  Martyn  Gregory, 
won  £55,000  in  hbel  damages 
from  the  DTI  after  ministers 
and  the  then  Trade  Secretary, 
Michael  Heseltine.  wrote  to 
MPs  and  constituents  that -the 
first  film  had  been  “con- 
trived" and 

“scaremangering." 

For  the  follow-up,  Dis- 
patches chose  to  target  two  of 
the  five  companies.  Using  the 
name  of  a fictitious  company 
called  Eric  Lopez  Associates, 
based  in  Basle,  it  invited  the 
companies  to  tender  for  a 
package  of  internal  security 
equipment.  The  programme's 
"office"  was  a public  tele- 
phone and  fax  office  at  Basle 


Providing  the  low-down 


BILL  Buttimer,  manag- 
ing director  of  Compass 
Safety  International:  “It's 
electronic.  It  gives  him  a 
huge  electric  shock.  Low, 
low  current  high  voltage.” 
Q:  “Right,  non-Iethal 
though?" 

Buttimer:  “Oh  yes,  I 
mean  that’s  the  whole  ob- 
ject Otherwise  you’d  just 
shoot  the  guy.  This  Is  basi- 


cally to  make  him  behave 
himself.” 

Q:  “Right . . . well,  we’re 
not  going  to  need  an  'export 
licence?” 

Buttimer:  "No,  you’re 
not  Because  they’re  com- 
ing straight  out  of  Mexico." 

Q:  “And  is  Zaire  going  to 
present  a problem  at  all 
with  this?” 

Buttimer:  “No." 


railway  station.  The  first 
company.  SDMS  Security 
Products,  based  in  Fulham, 
west  London,  offered  to  sup- 
ply British-made  anti-riot 
shields,  helmets  and  side- 
handled  batons  as  well  as  300 
shock  batons,  valued  at  £75 
each,  to  be  sent  direct  to  Zaire 
from  South  Africa. 

In  secret  filming,  David 
Knights,  a director  of  SDMS. 
explained  that  it  would  be  il- 
legal to  ship  them  through 
England.  His  company  had 
also  supplied  batons  to  Nige- 
ria, Libya,  Mexico,  Sierra  Le- 
one, Burma,  Peru  and  Angola. 

When  confronted  by  Dis- 


patches, Mr  Knights  pushed 
the  crew  out  of  his  office.  He 
told  the  Guardian  yesterday: 
“We  have  nothing  to  hide.  We 
don't  supply  equipment  that 
is  knowingly  used  for  torture. 
I like  to  think  we  are  a decent 
company."  As  an  example  of 
the  equipment's  use.  he  said 
he  had  recently  supplied  ba- 
tons to  a Far  East  country 
which  needed  them  to  control 
unruly  refugees  on 
aeroplanes. 

The  second  company.  Com- 
pass Safety  International  of 
Salisbury,  introduced  Dis- 
patches to  their  supplier  in 
Mexico,  where  batons  are 


made  and  exported  legally. 
The  quote  from  the  managing 
director.  Bill  Buttimer,  was 
for  900  batons  at  between  £50 
and  £60  each.  The  head  of  the 
Mexican  factory  admitted 
they  could  be  dangerous,  “es- 
pecially when  you  put  it  in 
the  groin." 

When  Compass  was  con- 
fronted. the' programme  says, 
the  chairman,  Don  May,  with- 
drew the  offer  and  announced 
that  Mr  Buttimer  had 
resigned.  Mr  May  told  Dis- 
patches he  “abominates  the 
deliberate  infliction  of  pain 
on  a helpless  person.” 

Following  the  First  pro- 
gramme in  January  last  year, 
Strathclyde  police  began  in- 
vestigating a Glasgow  busi- 
nessman, Frank  Stott  of  ICL 
Technical  Plastics,  who  had 
demonstrated  one  of  the  ba- 
tons, which  are  banned  in 
Britain  under  the  Firearms 
Act 

Ministry  ctf  Defence  police 
also  confiscated  one  from  the 
Royal  Ordnance  Factory  in 
Charley,  Lancashire.  A report 
went  to  the  Crown  Prosecu- 
tion Service  last  April,  but  no 
action  is  being  taken  until 
Scottish  police  finish  their  in- 
vestigation. 


Labs  ‘broke  animal  use  rules’ 


Gary  Ybunge 


MAN  who  spent  two 
years  working  under- 
r in  London  animal 
research  laboratories  yester- 
day accused  the  institutions 
of  -breaching  government 
guidelines  on  animal  abuse 
and  called  on  the  Home  Office 
to  launch  a full-scale 
investigation. 

Crispin  ties,  a member  of 
the  Anti- Vivisection  Society, 
claims  he  saw  a monkey  with 
a metal  plate  and  electrodes 
bolted  into  Its  head,  the  gas- 
sing of  several  thousand  sur- 
plus rats,  and  dogs  which  had 
been  implanted  with  pace- 


makers that  would  cause 
heart  failure.  The  Laborato- 
ries cannot  not  be  named.  To 
do  so  could  put  the  staff  and 
their  fami lies  at  risk. 

"We  have  shown  that  nei- 
ther the  law  nor  the  Home 
Office  Inspectorate  can  pro- 
tect laboratory  animals.  Our 
report  details  many  Instances 
of  both  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter of  the  Government’s  code 
of  practice  being  ignored  in 
these  laboratories.” 

The  Home  Office  said:  “If 
there  is  any  evidence  of  flout- 
ing procedures  the  organisa- 
tion should  bring  it  forward 
and  we  will  look  at  it"  " 

The  society  claims  it  was 
forced  to  conduct  an  under- 


cover investigation  because 
the  process  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment inspects  laborato- 
ries. and  the  laboratories 
themselves,  are  so  secretive. 
Jan  Creamer,  director  of  soci- 
ety. said  the  Investigation  il- 
lustrated the  urgent  need  for 
more  openness  about  the  way 
in  which  licences  to  conduct 
experiments  were  issued  and 
the  process  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment inspected 

laboratories. 

"There  can  be  no  industry 
which  generates  so  much 
public  concern  and  yet  is  so 
manifestly  unaccountable.” 

Mr  lies,  aged  24,  legally 
changed  his  identity  to  Chris- 
topher Clarke  before  taking 


jobs  as  a laboratory  techni- 
cian at  two  London  hospitals. 

Both  laboratories  denied 
the  society’s  claims  that  they 
inflicted  unnecessary  suffer- 
ing on  animals  and  insisted 
they  adhered  strictly  to  Home 
Office  guidelines. 

A spokesman  at  one  said: 
“All  research  is  subject  to 
stringent  external  review  and 
regulation  by  the  Home 
Office.” 

A representative  of  the 
other  said:  “We  are  subjected 
to  regular,  unannounced 
Home  Office  inspections,  and 
if  we  were  ever  in  breach  of 
any  of  their  regulations  I'm 
sure  they  would  tell  us. 

“And  they  haven't” 


Rogue  Chinese  satellite  makes 
inscrutable  exit  from  world  stage 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


T. 


FSWl,  the  rogue  Cliinese 
satellite  with  the  oak 
shingle  heat-shield  outside 
and  the  diamond  encrusted 
Mao  Zedong  button  Inside, 
plunged  to  its  doom  harm- 
lessly over  the  south  Atlantic 
at  0410  GMT  yesterday,  the 
US  Space  Command  said. 

Alternatively,  Russian  anti- 
alrcraft  defence  forces  in 
Moscow  said  pieces  of  the  sat- 
ellite crashed  into  the  north- 
east Pacific  at  0325  GMT. 

The  Americans  were  cer- 
tain of  the  fate,  if  not  the  pre- 
cise whereabouts,  of  the  iden- 
tified flying  object  that 
dominated  the  headlines  as  It 
threatened  to  hit  Britain.  The 


k 


blip  that  represented  the  sat- 
ellite simply  disappeared 
from  radar  screens.  The  satel- 
lite, in  earth  orbit  at 
18,000mph,  skidded  into  the 
atmosphere  and  vanished. 

“If  it  survived  re-entry,  it 
should  have  impacted  in  the 
southern  Atlantic,”  said  Dave 
Knox,  a spokesman  for  the  US 
Space  Command.  Whether  the 
capsule  survived,  and  if  it  did, 
what  it  hit  is  a mystery.  “Un- 
less somebody  finds  a piece  of 
it  there’s  no  way  to  know," 
he  said. 

Richard  Crowther,  a space 
scientist  at  Farn  boro  ugh,  said 
yesterday:  “The  US  space 
command  have  got  it  right.  It 
was  the  Atlantic,  rd  like  to 
know  how  the  Russians  can 
identify  those  pieces  as  com- 
ing from  satellites.’’ 
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High  Blood  Pressure? 


$ 


A new  book  reveals  the  latest 
medical  treatments  and  natural 
ways  to  relieve  high  blood 
pressure.  It  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  anyone  suffering  from 
hypertension,  the  medical 
phrase  for  high  blood  pressure. 
Here  are  afew  facts  from  High 
Blood  Pressure,  The  Complete 
Guide  to  Hypertension. 

•Why  hypertension  reduces 
life  expectancy 

• Everyday  drags  that  may 
create  hypertension 

•Life  style  factors  that  put 
sufferers  at  risk 

• How  what  you  eat  influences 
hypertension 

■The  truth  about  salt  and 
hypertension 

• Six  exercises  to  lower  blood 
pressure 

•How  alcohol  and  smoking 
affect  blood  pressure 

• WhEtt  drugs  dooorsircootmend 
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• Three  simple  techniques  to 
reduce  stress 

• How  alternative  therapies  can 
help 

• And  much,  much  more. 

Get  all  the  facts  - order  your 
copy  of  High  Blood  Pressure, 
The  Complete  Guide  to  Hyper- 
tension direct  from  the  pub- 
lishers and  save.  To  order,  send 
your  name,  address  and  book 
title  together  with  payment 
(cheque  or  Visa/Access  with 
exp  date)  of  £9,95  which  in- 
cludes postage  and  handling 
to  Carncll  pic.  Dept  HBP2  , 
Alresford,  nr.  Colchester. 
Essex  C07  8AP,  or  telephone 

0rder  line  on 
01206  825600  (quoting  refer- 
ence no.  HBP2  \ you 

may  .return  k°°k  any  time 

• iii  ^iree  03011  for  a 

full  refund  if  _ 
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tone’  °f  statement  and  backs  independence  on  foreign  and  home  affairs,  defence  and  justice 


■ t9i7 

>tort»wwj >-?  r?'^'  ^ J . .4z:- ^ : 

The  five  key  issues; 

9 Veto:  Most  countries  want  national  veto  TO  bo  eased:  more  issues  decided  by  majority  volmg. 

• Structure:  Maastricht  setup  three  decision-making  plrtara,  which  moat  EU  states  now  want  to 
reorganise. 

• Foreign  and  security  poOcy.  Most  EU  states  want  greater  majority  voting  on  these  issues. 
Britain  adamantly  opposed. 

9 Defence:  Goal  of  common  European  defence  poBcy  and 

integrated  defence  system.  Uttie  agreement  on  whether  and  dfe  jA 
how  this  should  be  achieved. 

• European  ParJiamem:  Offrently  23  different  law-making  mF^lh 

procedures  invoMng  European  Paritament  Many  countries  ni  cr*n™j- 
was  these  reduced  to  three.  ^oic* 
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Europe  paper  ‘avoids  the  keyissues’ 


Problems  loom 
for  Labour  on 
treaty  stance 


‘The  treaty  has  failed  the  people . . . the  Government  can  only  achieve  its  wish-list  by  renegotiating  if 


Michael  White 
and  Patrick  Wintour 


LABOUR  last  night  con- 
demned the  Govern- 
meat's  white  paper  on 
the  forthcoming  Maastricht 
review  negotiations  as  an  at- 
tempt “to  please  everyone 
that,  as  a result,  will  please 
no  one".  The  paper  failed  to 
address  three  issues  which  di- 
vided the  Conservative  Party 
— the  proposed  European 
single  currency,  the  social 
chapter  and  measures  to  com- 
bat mass  unemployment 
Robin  Cook  also  came  tan- 
tallsingly  close  to  saying  that 
Labour  might  beat  the  Gov- 
ernment to  declaring  in 
favour  of  a referendum  on  the 
single  currency.  “No  British 
government  can  join  a single 
currency  without  the  consent 
of  the  British  people,"  he  told 
the  Commons. 

But  potential  dangers  for 
Tony  Blair  in  the  election 
run-up  emerged  from  two  di- 
rections during  the  statement 
by  Malcolm  Rifkind,  the  For- 
eign Secretary.  Tory  claims  j 
that  a Labour  government  | 
would  abandon  Britain’s  veto 
across  a range  of  social,  in- 
dustrial and  environmental 
policies,  and  the  evident  hos- 
tility to  further  compromise 
from  Euro-sceptical  col- 
leagues like  Tony  Benn,  Den- 
nis Skinner  and  Peter  Shore. 

Mr  Cook,  shadow  foreign 
secretary,  went  out  of  his  way 
to  acknowledge  what  he 
called  “the  positive  tone”  of 
much  of  the  statement,  and 
endorsed  the  white  paper's  in- 
sistence that  foreign  and  de- 
fence policy,  plus  home  af- 
fairs and  justice,  should 
remain  fields  of  intergovern- 
mental cooperation,  and  not 
become  part  of  the  integrated 
EU  institutions. 

Welcoming  Mr  Rifkind's 
declaration  that  subsidiarity 
should  be  entrenched  at  the 


‘Constructive, 
realistic,  rooted  in 
national  interest’ 


Michael  White  and  Patrick  Wintour 

on  the  details  of  the  IGC  white  paper 


THE  Government's  ap- 
proach to  the  Maastricht 
review  conference  is 
"constructive,  realistic  and 
rooted  in  the  British  national 
interest”.  But  it  is  determined 
to  resist  pressure  towards  a 
United  States  of  Europe  and 
will  have  to  be  persuaded  of 
the  benefits  before  conceding 
further  decision-making  pow- 
ers to  Brussels. 

This  is  the  main  thrust  of 
yesterday's  white  paper. 
Drafted  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
its  pragmatic  tone  remains 
unmistakably  committed  to 
the  belief  it  states  clearly  in 
the  opening  paragraph  — that 
"the  UK's  rede  as  a leading 
member  of  the  EU  is  vital  to 
our  national  interest". 

The  European  Union  must 
never  become  "a  cosy,  in- 
ward-looking dub,”  the  white 
paper  says,  and  it  warns 
against  pressures  for  “tighter 
political  integration,  more 
centralisation,  more  unifor- 
mity and  corporatist  eco- 
nomic solutions  to  perceived 
difficulties  of  the  free 
market”. 

But  its  underlying  assump- 
tion — that  the  European 
Union  is  “more  than  a free 
trade  area"  — colours  the  27 
page  summary  of  Britain's 
broad  negotiating  attitude, 
with  12  pages  of  detailed  an- 
nexes. ahead  of  the  intergov- 
ernmental conference  (IGO 
in  Turin.  Though  it  seeks  to 
balance  the  arguments.  Euro- 
sceptics  will  not  be  placated. 
The  Government  endorses 


the  view  that  toe  union  must 
respect  cultural  and  political 
diversity,  and  do  “only  what 
needs  to  be  done  at  a Euro- 
pean level  and  do  it  well”. 

It  endorses  the  “variable 
geometry”  view  of  EU  devel- 
opment against  the  two-tier 
or  “inner  core"  view  some- 
times espoused  by  France  and 
Germany.  “Above  all.  we 
wish  to  be  guided  by  a cool 
assessment  of  British  inter- 
est Common  European  deci- 
sion making,  as  opposed  to  co- 
operation, can  only  be 
justified  where  It  brings  bene- 
fits for  British  security,  pros- 
perity and  quality  of  life 
which  are  so  significant  that 
they  justify  some  loss  of  un- 
fettered national  control  over 
decision-making  in  the  area 
concerned,  or  where  common 

action  enables  nation  states 

to  exercise  joint  control 
which  Is  not  open  to  them  in- 
dividually," a key  paragraph 
says. 

The  Commission 

The  white  paper  repeats 
Whitehall's  commitment  to 
entrenching  “subsidiarity”, 
the  doctrine  that  nations  or 
regions  handle  as  many  deci- 
sions as  possible.  It  proposes 
a “sunset  clause"  which 
would  kill  proposals  from  the 
European  Commission  if  they 
were  not  adopted  by  a dead- 
line, and  it  presses  the  case 
for  greater  deregulation .. 

It  wants  means  of  letting 
the  Council  of  Ministers  seek 
an  early  opinion  from  the 


forthcoming  intergovernmen- 
tal conference  (IGC).  Mr  Cook 
added:  “Our  only  regret  is 
that  this  government  does  not 
practise  subsidiarity  in  Brit- 
ain" — by  devolving  what- 
ever powers  it  manages  to 
repatriate  from  Brussels. 

As  for  enlargement  of  the 
union:  “There  can  be  no 
greater  mission  for  western 
Europe  tban  opening  its 
doors  to  toe  new  democracies 
of  central  and  eastern 
Europe,  to  support  democracy 
in  those  countries  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  borders." 

But  Mr  Cook  questioned 
whether  the  EU  could  admit 
up  to  15  more  members,  “each 
of  them  clutching  a veto  over 
the  full  range  of  issues  settled 
by  unanimity”.  He  contrasted 
Lady  Thatcher’s  embrace  of 
wider  qualified  majority  vot- 
ing in  the  drive  to  create  the 
single  market  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's threat  to  discover 
that  opposition  to  qualified 
majority  voting  was  a guiding 
principle. 

For  the  Liberal  Democrats, 
Charles  Kennedy  said  the 
Government’s  strategy  for  toe 
IGC  was  in  danger  of  “imme- 
diate collapse  under  the 
weight  of  its  own  internal  con- 
tradictions”.  How,  for 
instance,  could  EU  citizens  get 
closer  to  the  union  when  their 
elected  representative  at  the 
European  Parliament  would 
not  be  represented  at  toe  IGC? 

Tory  Eurosceptics  wel- 
comed the  white  paper,  but 
demanded  a tougher  ap- 
proach to  the  European  Court 
of  Justice,  seen  as  toe  vehicle 
for  ever  greater  powers  for 
the  EU.  Nicholas  Budgen  said 
that  at  some  stage  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  say  no 
to  one  of  the  ludicrous  laws 
that  came  from  Brussels,  and 
demonstrate  that  Britain 
needed  a looser  relationship. 

Laadw  comment,  page  8; 
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BILL  CASH 

“There  is  a sense  in  the 
electorate  in  Europe  and  in 
toe  UK  — whether  one  looks 
at  the  question  of  Bosnia. 
ERM,  fishing,  monetary 
union  or  a host  of  other 
matters  — that  the 
Maastricht  treaty  has  failed 
the  people. 

In  order  to  make  toe 
changes  to  put  this  right,  in 
the  interests  of  Europe  and 
toe  UK,  there  must  be  changes 
to  the  treaty. 

Yet  treaty  amendments 
require  unaminity.  How  is  toe 
Government  going  to  achieve 
toe  objectives  set  out  hi  this 
wish-list  of  a white  paper, 
except  by  renegotiating  the 
Maastricht  treaty?" 


JOHN  REDWOOD 

“The  Government  say  they 
want  a partnership  of  nations. 
They  want  to  protect  the 
powers  of  Westminster  and 
toe  British  nation  to  make 
crucial  decisions . . . that  is  all 
fine,  but  the  issue  is.  ‘Is  the 
negotiation  position,  as 
defined,  strong  enough  to  live 
up  to  those  good  words?' 

In  the  Commons  chamber 
Mr  Redwood  pressed  Mr 
Rifkind:  “Given  the  way  toe 
European  Court  is 
demolish ing  our  fishing 
industry  and  our  social 
chapter  opt-out  I think  the 
Government  will  have  to 
come  forward  with  stronger 
measures ...  to  limit  the 
powers  of  that  court  and  to 
reassert  our  own  right  to 
make  our  own  decisions." 


ED  WINA  CURRIE 

“I  would  have  preferred  a 
white  paper  that  was  much 
more  positive  and  which 
proposed  really  strong 
changes  in  the  EU  which  our 
partners  would  have 
supported.  But  we  were  not 
going  to  get  that  although  we 
may  in  toe  negotiations.  It 
was  a bit  thin.  Reading  it  and 
listening  to  toe  debate  in  toe 
Commons,  one  wonders  why 
the  Government  bothered. 

So  It  is  five  out  of  ten,  could 
do  better,  keep  trying.  It  is 
very  rude  indeed  about  toe 
European  Parliament  which 
has  in  it  representatives  of 
the  British  electorate.  Britain 
ought  to  be  doing  everything 
it  can  to  make  sore  that  toe 
parliament  works  better,  and 
stop  being  so  critical  of  it.” 


I JONATHAN  AJTKEN 

“It  struck  some  good  Euro- 
sceptic themes,  such  as  new 
limits  on  the  European  Union 
and  on  toe  European  Court  of 
Justice  and  to  defend  our 
national  opt-outs. 

But  he  added:  “I  warn  you 
[addressing  John  Major]  that 
if  by  any  chance  those 
important  battles  you  and 
your  team  are  going  to  fight 
were  to  fall,  or  if  they  were  to 
be  surrendered  by  toe  so- 
revealingly  new  Europhile 
Labour  front  bench  we  heard 
this  afternoon,  then  for  the 
first  time  for  many  years,  this 
House  would  have  to  start  to 
seriously  consider  the  option 
of  withdrawal” 


NORMAN  LAMONT 

"The  real  test  is . . . whether 
this  country  can,  over  the 
next  few  years,  avoid  being 
sucked  into  a European  state 
of  the  kind  I discovered  at  the 
last  intergovernmental 
conference  many  of  our 
partners  do  actually  want." 

He  asked  whether  there  was 
“any  organisation  in  history 
which  has  had  an  elected 
parliament  a supreme  court  a 
passport  a right  of  citizenship  , 
and  a single  currency  which  1 

has  not  been  a state”. 

He  added  later:  “Some  of 
European  partners  actually 
do  wish  to  create  a United 
States  of  Europe.  It  requires 
enormous  determination  to 
be  happy  to  be  Isolated,  to  j 
fight  and  to  resist  that 
pressure." 


IAIN  DUNCAN-SMITH 

"It  is  still  on  toe  cusp  of 
deciding  whether  we  are 
going  to  demand  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  free  trading  Europe,  or 
a Franco-German  Europe 
which  Is  more  rigid  and  deep. 

We  have  got  to  be  much 
bolder  about  setting  forward 
our  Anglo-Saxon  alternative. 

The  door  is  opened  by  toe 
white  paper  to  radical  change 
by  toe  promise  of  a 
memorandum  on  toe  future  of 
the  European  Court  of 
Justice,  but  ministers  have 
got  to  accept  the  EGJ  Is  not 
like  a British  high  court  It 
has  been  and  always  will  be  a 
political  animal  that  will  not 
just  look  at  directives,  but 
also  interpret  rules  and 
speeches  to  justify  its 
centralising  vision." 


EU  partners  plan  delaying  tactics  in  negotiations  and  hope  for  deal  with  ‘flexible’  Labour  government 


John  Palmer  in  Brussels 


BRITAIN'S  European 
Union  partners  last 
night  appeared  determined 
to  delay  the  conclusion  of 
the  Maastricht  Treaty 
review  until  after  the  gen- 
eral election,  in  the  hope 
that  a Labour  government 
would  prove  a more  flexi- 
ble negotiator. 

In  Brussels,  publication 
of  yesterday's  white  paper 
confirmed  fears  that  com- 
promise with  John  Major's 


Court  of  Justice  when  a mem- 
ber state  disputes  toe  legal 
basis  on  which  toe  Commis- 
. sion  is  acting.  It  also  wants  to 
limit  community  action 
“through  the  back  door"  such 
as  invoking  health  and  safety 
to  extend  social  policy,  and 
tighter  monitoring  of  com- 
mission powers. 

Council  of  Ministers 
It  signals  Britain's  refusal ; 
I to  concede  any  more  policy  1 
control  to  a qualified  majority 
voting  system,  while  saying 
there  is  a “strong  case”  for 
the  big  four  states  — Ger- 
many, France,  Britain  and 
Italy  with  two-thirds  of  toe 
EU*s  population  but  only  10 
votes  each  out  of  87  in  total  — 
to  have  greater  voting  weight 
Without  reaching  a firm  con- 
clusion on  how  to  protect 
small  states'  rights  too.  it 
favours  a “second  voting  cri- 
terion" like  population. 

The  European  Parliament 
It  is  “most  likely  to  win 
public  support”  by  develop- 
ing its  role  as  a restraint  and 
monitor  on  “fraud  and  mis- 
management". It  does  not 

need  new  powers  and  cer- 
tainly not  at  the  expense  of 
national  parliaments  whose 
role  in  holding  ministers  to 
account  is  entrenched  In 
Maastricht 

European  Court  of  Justice 
The  court's  interpretations 
sometimes  seem  to  go  beyond 
what  governments  intended  in 
framing  EU  laws.  The  Govern- 
ment would  like  the  IGC  to  ex- 
amine strengthening  the 
power  of  the  court  to  limit  ret- 
rospective application  of  its 
judgments;  introducing  the 
principle  that  member  states 
should  be  liable  for  damages 
oily  in  cases  of  serious  and 
manifest  breaches  of  their  ob- 
ligations; applying  national 
time  limits  to  all  cases  based 
on  EC  law  except  where  the 
members  state’s  failure  to  im- 
plement a directive  is  in  mani- 
fest breach  of  its  obligations; 
an  internal  appeals  procedure; 
an  accelerated  procedure  for 
time-limited  cases  and  a treaty 
provision  clarifying  the  appli- 
cation of  subsidiarity  in  the 
interpretation  Df  EC  law. 


government  Is  now  all  but 
Impossible. 

It  is  likely  that  most  EU 
governments  will  see  little 
scope  for  agreement  with 
London  on  the  key  issues 
facing  the  intergovernmen- 
tal conference  (IGC)  — ex- 
tending majority  voting, 
restricting  the  national 
veto,  enlarging  the  powers 
of  the  European  Parliament 
and  writing  employment 
objectives  Into  the  treaty. 

The  other  14  govern-  j 
meats  will  now  concentrate 
on  hammering  out  an  out- 1 


Common  foreign 
and  security  policy 
It  is  in  Britain's  interest  for 
the  EU  to  act  together  as  , 
much  as  possible  on  the  world  ! 
stage,  but  such  policy  must 
never  replace  national  policy.  , 
If  there  is  no  collective  will 
to  act.  it  is  unwise  to  force 
action  through  artificial  vot- 
ing procedures.  States  have 
already  agreed  at  Maastricht 
that  they  should  try  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a given 
policy  which  bas  majority 
support. 

Defence  policy 
The  white  paper  insists  that 
issues  of  defence  go  to  the 
heart  of  national  sovereignty. 
Decisions  to  send  servicemen 
and  women  to  risk  their  lives 
are  for  national  governments 
accountable  to  national  par- 
liaments. Member  states  must 
be  free  to  act  in  defence  of 
their  national  interests. 

European  defence  co-opera- 
tion must  therefore  be 
organised  in  such  a way  that 
while  bearing  their  full  share 
of  toe  burden  within  Nato  and 
without  building  structures 
that  duplicate  those  already 
available  in  the  alliance. 
European  countries  are  able 
to  act  on  their  own  when  nec- 
essary. The  Western  Euro- 
pean Union,  rather  than  the 
EU,  provides  the  best  basis 
for  European  defence  co-oper- 
ation. Its  separate  intergov- 
ernmental treaty  base  en- 
sures that  decisions  on 
defence  policy  are  taken  by 
consensus  and  remain  where 
they  belong  — with  sovereign 
nationstates. 

Justice  and  home  affairs 
These  are  matters  of  high 
domestic  political  sensitivity 
involving  questions  of 
national  sovereignty  such  as 
the  rules  governing  the 
admission  of  third  country 
nationals  to  member  states, 
operations  of  police  and 
customs  authorities  and  the 
criminal  justice  system. 
There  can  be  no  question  of 
supranational  solutions 
imposed  on  member  states  In 
the  areas  regardless  of 
national  sentiment  or  varying 
social  and  legal  traditions. 


line  agreement  among  I 
themselves  in  the  hope  that 
they  can  then  conclude  a 
deal  with  a Blair-led  gov- 
ernment by  the  middle  of 
next  year. 

The  Irish  government, 
which  takes  over  the  EU 
presidency  from  Italy  in 
June,  hopes  that  an  outline 
consensus  among  the  14 
will  be  reached  by  the  Dub- 
lin summit  next  December, 
although  they  do  not  know 
whether  the  election  will 
have  been  held  by  then. 

“I  cannot  say  there  are 


any  great  surprises  for  us  l 
in  the  white  paper.  British 
ministers  have  clearly  sig- 
nalled their  views  on  the 
proposed  reforms  of  the 
European  Union  institu- 
tions favoured  by  most  of 
the  rest  of  us  over  many, 
many  months,"  a senior 
Irish  official  said  last  night. 
“Obviously  we  want  to  do 
all  we  can  to  reach  a con- 
sensus including  Mr  Major. 
But  is  that  remotely  poss- 
ible? Maybe  we  will  have  to 
wait  for  a new  face  in 
Downing  Street.” 


However,  the  Commis- 
sion. the  European  Parlia- 
ment and  most  member 
states  are  not  yet  sure  how 
different  in  practice  policy 
towards  Europe  would  be 
under  a Labour 
administration. 

The  commitment  to  rejoin 
the  social  chapter  Is  wel- 
comed. but  doubts  persist 
about  Labour’s  readiness  to 
distance  itself  from  the  Con- 
servatives' bitter  opposition 
to  some  majority  voting  on 
internal  justice,  foreign  and 
security  policy. 


• The  European  Parlia- 
ment is  preparing  tor  a con- 
frontation with  the  Council 
of  Ministers  over  its  likely 
exclusion  from  the  IGC  be- 
ginning in  Turin  in  two 
weeks,  writes  Stephen  Bates. 

Both  Labour  and  Tory 
MEPs  believe  the  parlia- 
ment should  have  at  least 
observer  status.  Pauline 
Green,  British  leader  of  the 
parliament’s  majority 
socialist  group,  said  it  was 
“hypocrisy"  to  exclude  “the 
only  democratically  elected 
institution  in  the  EU.” 
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Now  we’re  talking  mortgages. 


•Fee  Free  includes  free  valuation,  no  anangemeni  lee  * part  of  the  exclusive  offer,  this  assumes  Thai  you  are  lelmg  the  free  legal  opren  using  itie  solicitors  recommended  by  the 
lender  and  that  there  are  no  redemption  charges  on  your  easting  mortgage  and  the  property  k located  m England  or  Wales  tin  Scotland  a ecmtnbunon  of  £200  wil  be  made 
towards  legal  fees.)  A typical  example  ol  a £60, COT  merest  only  mortgage  over  25  years  QOC  momtei  on  a property  valued  at  £ 100,000,  initial  nominal  merest  raie  549%  and 
gross  monthly  payment  £27 4 SO  met  monthly  payment  £253.90;  fir  300  months  from  completion.  APB  ■ 5.7%.  After  the  2 year  pemd  fhe  interest  rate  reverts  to  Ore 
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Chronicle  of  a genocide  foretold 


Victoria  Brittain  assesses  the  bitter  truths 
behind  UN  chestbeating  over  its  failure  in  Rwanda 


IN  EARLY  January  1994. 
three  months  before  the 
genocide  in  Rwanda  in 
which  about  300.000 
people  were  Killed,  the 
United  Nations  force  com- 
mander in  the  capital.  Kigali, 
sent  his  superiors  in  New 

York  a coded  cable. 

It  revealed  the  Rwandan 
security  forces'  training  of 
interkamwe  Hutu  militia, 
their  boast  to  be  able  to  kill 
1,000  Tutsis  in  20  minutes. 
plans  for  political  assassina- 
tions and  the  forced  with- 
drawal of  Belgian  troops,  and 
the  existence  of  a large 
weapons  cache  in  the  capital. 

The  UN  chose  to  do  noth- 
ing, and  its  moral  authority 
was  fatally  undermined  by  its 
attempt  to  pretend  it  did  not 
know  genocide  was  coming. 


This  is  one  of  the  principal 
conclusions  of  an  unprece- 
dentedly self-critical  report 
on  the  Rwandan  tragedy,  pub- 
lished yesterday,  which  was 
sponsored  and  financed  by 
several  UN  agencies  and  by 
governments  and  non-govern- 
mental organisations  from  37 
countries,  led  by  Denmark. 
Almost  every  level  of  the  UN 
organisation  comes  under 

criticism  for  failing  to  res- 
pond to  the  genocide. 

“Humanitarian  aid  was 
substituted  for  political 
action,”  Niels  Dabelstein, 
chairman  of  the  report's 
steering  committee,  said. 

The  report's  embarrassing 
findings  and  Its  challenging 
political  recommendations 
have  been  welcomed  by  many 
within  the  UN  and  the  main 


donor  countries  implicated  in 
the  failure  in  Rwanda. 

"No  one  in  the  donor  com- 
munity can  afford  to  ignore 
this,"  one  aid  official  said  yes- 
terday. The  lessons  for  the 
deepening  crisis  in  Burundi, 
Rwanda’s  own  continuing  in- 
stability, and  the  seemingly 
insoluble  problem  of  nearly 
2 million  refugees  still  in 
Zaire  and  Tanzania  almost 
two  years  after  the  genocide, 
were  clear,  the  official  said. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  the  sys- 
tematic killings,  the  UN  sec- 
retary general  himself. 
Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  was 
not  on  top  of  the  situation  and 
misjudged  it,  the  peacekeep- 
ing department  was  para- 
lysed. and  the  Security  Coun- 
cil could  not  get  its  act 
together  and  did  not  regard 


Rwanda  as  strategically  im- 
portant, said  one  of  the 
report's  52  independent  ex- 
perts at  the  launch  in  London 
of  the  five-volume  document. 

“The  UN  failed  the  test  the 
early  warning  signals  were 
simply  not  heard,"  said  Astri 
Suhrke,  a Norwegian  aca- 
demic and  joint  author  of  the 
most  critical  section  of  the 
study  which  reviewed  the  fail- 
ure of.  early-warning  systems 
and  conflict  management 

“Was  it  possible  to  organise 
the  machinery  of  death  with- 
out the  world  knowing,  in  a 
country  where  there  were 
numerous  ON  organisations 
including  a military  force 
overseeing  a peace  accord, 
many  NGOs.  and  where 
Prance  was  very- heavily  in- 
volved with  the  government's 
machinery  in  every  sphere, 
from  economic  to  military?" 
Ms  Suhrke  asked. 

France  is  the  only  sponsor 
of  the  report  to  have  with- 


drawn its  support  when  offi- 
cials saw  the  first  draft  and 
demanded  amendments, 
which  were  only  partly  ac- 
cepted by  the  independent 
authors. 

“Several  agencies  that  came 
In  for  harsh  criticism  stayed 
with  the  project  — it  is  a pow- 


and lacked  a clear  lead  from 
one  coordinating  agency.  The 
200  non-governmental  organi- 
sations — with  some  honour- 
able exceptions  such  as 
Oxfam  and  Medecins  Sans 
Fronii&res  — suffered  from 
the  same  problems.  Some 
were  so  poorly  managed  that 


The  UN  failed  the  test — the  early 
warning  signals  were  simply  not  heard’ 


erful  tool,  it  provides 
ammunition  for  those  who 
really  want  reform  in  the  UN," 
said  Mr  Dabelstein,  a Danish 
foreign  ministry  official 
Various  UN  aid  agencies 
were  among  the  organisa- 
tions criticised  for  their  work 
during  the  refugee  crisis  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  genocide. 
The  report  says  they  were 
beset  by  competitive  tensions, 
confusion  over  their  roles. 


they  may  have  contributed  to 
deaths,  the  report  said. 

The  media  were  sharply 
criticised  for  irresponsible 
reporting  which  too  often  por- 
trayed the  genocide  and  the 
targeted  killings  of  politicians 
as  mere  African  tribalism. 
Only  the  BBC  and  Le  Monde 
were  named  as  exceptions. 
"The  Failure  of  the  media  con- 
tributed to  international  lack 
of  interest  in  the  genocide." 


said  one  of  the  report's 
authors. 

The  media's  concentration 
on  the  visually  dramatic 
story  of  the  refugees  was  also 
partly  responsible  for  distort- 
ing the  distribution  of 
resources  into  camps  and 
away  from  survivors.  As 
media  interest  has  ebbed,  so 
have  donor  commitments 
Recent  appeals  for  Rwanda 
asked  for  $285  million 
(£180  million)  for  1996-  Just 
SI  million  has  been  received. 

"In  post-genocide  Rwanda, 
rhetoric  has  not  been 
matched  by  resources  for 
human  rights  or  rebuilding 
the  justice  system."  said 
David  Tardif-Douglin.  a 
Washington- based  consultant 
and  co-author  of  the  report's 
section  on  reconstruction. 

Only  a regional  solution 
can  solve  the  Rwandan  refu- 
gee crisis  and  at  the  same 
time  hope  to  avert  a complete 
collapse  of  the  state  in 


Burundi  ana  Eastern  Zaire, 
aid  officials  said  yesterday 
The  report's  recommvniij- 
tlons  include- 

• tlie  creation  of  a s/nalJ. 
powerful  humanitarian  sub- 
committee within  the  I'N- 
Security  Council  to  focus  on 
preventive  diplomacy: 

• a beefed-up  cn-ordir'itin? 
role,  with  adequate  funding, 
for  the  UN  Department  r.t 
Humanitarian  Affair*.  which 
has  been  emnseuieted  ’..y 
more  powerful  t‘N  agencies: 

• a recognition  of  rhe  impor- 
tant role  played  by  rectorial 
organisations,  such  at  the 
Organisation  of  African  Unity: 

• a clear  UN  mandate  to  pro- 
tect civilians: 

• better  regulation  and 
accountability  of  NGOs 

The  IntermtlUmal  /to>ptu/&w  tv 
Conflict  and  Genocide,  Leiarrm % 
from  the  Rwanda  Experience. 
Available  from  the  Danish 
Ministry  ot'Fnw.-.n  Affairs. 


Allies  at  odds 
over  Nigeria 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


I RITAIN  is  working  to 
tpersuade  the  United 
'States  not  to  pursue  pro- 
posals to  ban  foreign  invest- 
ment in  Nigeria  and  freeze  the 
African  country’s  financial  as- 
sets abroad  as  a way  of  pun- 
ishing its  military  regime  for 
human  rights  abuses. 

Baroness  Chalker,  the 
Foreign  Office  minister,  is  to 
tell  her  counterparts  in  the 
state  department  next  week 
that  such  moves  would  be 
premature,  since  the  US  has 
not  followed  Britain  and  Its 
European  Union  partners 
with  the  limited  punitive 
measures  imposed  after  the 
execution  of  Ken  Saro-Wiwa 
and  eight  other  Ogoni  activ- 
ists last  November. 

Foreign  Office  sources  say 
any  new  measures  — can- 
vassed in  a letter  from  the  US 
president  Bill  Clinton,  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  John  Major, 
last  month  — would  be  ineffec- 
tive without  an  oil  embargo. 

And  since  the  US  buys  60 
per  cent  of  Nigeria’s  oil  — 
which  provides  the  govern- 
ment in  Abuja  with  90  per 
cent  of  its  foreign-exchange 
earnings  — this  move  is  not 
being  considered.  "The  US 
hasn't  thought  this  through," 
Baroness  Chalker  said. 

British  officials  are  particu- 
larly scornful  of  an  additional 
US  proposal  that  Joint  sport- 
ing events  with  Nigeria  end 
— but  only  when  this  year's 
Atlanta  Olympics  are  over. 

Despite  the  punitive  action 
against  Nigeria,  the  country's 
military  ruler.  General  Sanl 
Abacha,  has  still  not  agreed  to 
receive  a team  of  Common- 
wealth foreign  ministers 
formed  after  Nigeria’s  sus- 


pension from  the  organisa- 
tion to  consider  measures 
against  the  regime. 

Sources  in  Whitehall  say 
the  Treasury,  reluctant  to 
damage  London's  position  as 
an  international  financial 
centre,  is  strongly  against  the 
freezing  of  assets,  which  in 
the  absence  of  a United 
Nations  Security  Council 
resolution,  would  require 
special  legal  powers. 

Any  such  move  would  also 
be  anticipated  by  Nigerians 
holding  assets  abroad. 

Britain  has  imposed  an 
arms  embargo,  tightened  visa 
controls,  suspended  non- 
humanitarian  aid,  expelled 
Nigerian  military  personnel 
and  withdrawn  its  own 
defence  attache.  But  the  High 
Commissioner  has  returned 
to  Abuja  on  the  grounds  that 
his  presence  was  required  to 
smooth  the  path  of  the  Com- 
monwealth mission. 

“The  package  is  supposed 
to  establish  our  seriousness 
prior  to  re-engaging  the  mili- 
tary regime  in  order  to  secure 
a speedy  passage  to  democ- 
racy." a US  official  told  the 
New  York  Times. 

Gen  Abacha  has  promised 
to  hand  over  power  to  civil- 
ians in  1996.  But  the  military 
annulled  Nigeria's  last  demo- 
cratic elections  in  1903. 

Britain  and  other  European 
countries  contend  that  block- 
ing new  foreign  investment  — 
which  totalled  $1.95  billion 
(£1.2  billion)  In  1994  — would 
merely  deliver  another  blow 
to  Nigeria's  crumbling  econo- 
my, affecting  the  poor  and  not 
their  corrupt  military  rulers. 

A consortium  of  British. 
Dutch,  French  and  Italian  oil 
companies  has  just  signed  a 
contract  to  build  a $3.8  billion 
natural  gas  liquefactionplant 
in  eastern  Nigeria. 
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State  of  alert . . . Taiwanese  troops  gather  on  the  western  island  of  Penghu  yesterday,  amid  fears  that  China  might  try  to  seize  an  islet  held  by  Taipei 

China  shows  its  teeth  with  live-fire  exercises 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Taipei 


AS  TWO  United  States 
aircraft  carriers  lum- 
bered towards  Taiwan 
for  perhaps  the  biggest  dis- 
play of  American  power  in 
Asia  since  the  Vietnam  war, 
China  yesterday  began  live- 
fire  war  games  with  naval 
manoeuvres  and  bombing 
runs  in  the  strait  between 
Taiwan  and  the  mainland. 

The  People's  Liberation 
Army  (PDA)  launched  its  lat- 
est show  of  force  as  fears 
mounted  in  Taipei  of  a Chi- 
nese assault  on  one  or  more  of 
the  small  and  lightly  defended 
islands  held  by  Taiwan  along 
the  coast  of  China. 


Taiwanese  troops  have 
begun  digging  roadside 
trenches  in  the  heavily  forti- 
fied islands-  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu.  A more  likely  target, 
however,  would  be  vulnerable 
islets  that  could  be  seized 
with  little  or  no  combat 

“They  want  to  show  their 
teeth,"  said  Andrew  Yang  of 
the  Chinese  Council  of  Ad- 
vanced Policy  Studies,  a 
think-tank  close  to  the  Tai- 
wanese military.  "They  are 
trying  to  push  Taiwan  to  a po- 
litical settlement  entirely  on 
their  terms.” 

The  seizure  of  a small 
island  would  mark  a danger- 
ous escalation  and  force  the 
US  to  define  what  is  still  offi- 
cially a policy  of  "strategic 


ambiguity"  towards  China's 
sabre-rattling.  By  next  week, 
Washington  should  have  two 
naval  battle  groups,  led  by  the 
nuclear  powered  carriers 
Nimitz  and  Independence,  in 
the  sea  off  Taiwan. 

Quemoy  was  at  the  centre 
of  a confrontation  in  1958  be- 
tween Taipei  and  Beijing  that 
also  brought  US  carriers  to 
the  region.  A reinforced  garri- 
son of  up  to  50,000  troops 
there  is  preparing  to  raise  its 
combat  preparedness  to  one 
level  below  that  of  imminent 
war;  newspapers  reported. 

China  views  the  test  of  wills 
as  an  internal  affair  but  the 
issue  has  mushroomed  Into  a 
volatile  international  crisis. 
No  side  seems  to  want  war 


but  the  risk  of  accident  or 
miscalculation  grows  daily. 

The  US  assistant  secretary 
of  state,  Winston  Lord,  said 
the  US  naval  deployment  was 
a gesture  “to  reassure  our 
friends  in  the  area  that  we 
have  a big  stake  in  the  stabil- 
ity and  peace  of  that  region". 

China- takes  a different 
view.  "The  United  States 
should  be  careful  that  it 
doesn't  send  the  wrong  mes- 
sage to  Taiwan  authorities 
that  it  supports  their  splittist 
activities."  the  foreign  minis- 
try spokesman,  Shen  Guo- 
fang,  said.  “If  that  message 
were  relayed  to  Taiwan,  it 
would  create  real  danger." 

In  the  run-up  to  Taiwan's 
first  presidential  election  on 


March  23.  China's  apparent 
aim  is  to  put  voters  off  Presi- 
dent Lee  Teng-hui,  who  is 
seen  in  Beijing  as  a closet 
champion  of  Taiwanese  inde- 
pendence. The  result  seems  to 
have  been  the  opposite. 

The  Hong  Kong  newspaper 
Ming  Pao  said  yesterday  that 
China  planned  to  apply  yet 
more  pressure  next  week, 
with  a new.  bigger  round  of 
military  exercises  that  would 
effectively  blockade  much  of 
Taiwan. 

President  Lee  yesterday 
mocked  "surrenderism"  and 
vowed  to  stand  firm.  "There 
is  only  one  thing  that  you 
must  not  change,  and  that  is 
love  of  Taiwan." 

There  is  no  sign  of  panic  in 


Mullahs  frown  as  Pakistanis  get  up  and  dance 


Under  Benazir  Bhutto,  discos,  music  and 
fashion  are  no  longer  taboo,  writes 

Suzanne  Goldenberg  in  Karachi 


THE  well-dressed  woman 
leaned  forward  to  tap  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  the 
young  people  who  had  been 
driven  into  a heaving,  sweat- 
ing frenzy  by  the  musicians 
on  stage:  "Your  dancing  is 
very  sweet  and  refined, 
daughter,  but  why  are  you  in 
the  middle  of  all  these  men?” 
While  parents  disapprove 
and  and  mullahs  sputter  with 
rage,  Pakistan  is  undergoing 
a cultural  revival.  This 
week’s  concert  by  Nus rat  Fa- 
teh Ali  Khan,  who  sings 
qawalt  (devotional  music) 
and  has  collaborated  with 
Peter  Gabriel,  was  one  of  18 
gala  events  to  celebrate  the 
cricket  World  Cup  — and  an- 
nounce the  return  of  dancers, 
pop  musicians,  folk  singers 
and  fashion  designers  from 
the  cultural  wilderness. 

All  the  events  have  been 
broadcast  on  state-controlled 
Pakistan  Television,  offering 
a potential  audience  of  75  mil- 
lion their  first  glimpse  of  ac- 
tivities that  have  been  taboo 


since  General  Mohammed  Zia 
ul-Haq  imposed  his  version  of 
Islamic  dictatorship  nearly  20 
years  ago. 

"Dance  was  looked  on  as 
revolutionary  and  un-Islamic. 
We  failed  to  recognise  our 
own  classical  dance  because 
we  felt  it  came  from  India," 
said  Nighat  Chaudhry,  Paki- 
stan's leading  exponent  of 
kothok  classical  dance,  who 
gave  the  first  televised  perfor- 
mance. "It  was  stifling.  It  was 
a real  struggle  to  perform:” 

But  the  atmosphere  has 
been  improving  slowly  since 
Benazir  Bhutto  returned  as 
prime,  minister  in  1993. 

Last  year,  :the  country's 
first  24-hour  private  radio 
station  went  on  air  trying  to 
win  over  middle  class  audi- 
ences that  had  long  since 
switched  off  the  dreary  state- 
controlled  network.  FM100 
plays  a mix  of  Western  and 
Pakistani  music,  punctuated 
by  phone-ins;  there  is  no 
news. 

FMlOO’s  current  number 


one,  by  Lahore  singer  Abrar, 
is  Let’s  All  Go  to  Billo’s 
House,  complete  with  nudge- 
nudge  lyrics  along  the  lines  of 
get  your  tickets,  boys,  and 
wait  your  turn. 

Which  is  another  country 
from  the  experience  of  Sal- 
man Ahmed  when  he  per- 
formed his  patriotic  song  My 
Heart  is  Pakistani  on  TV 
seven  years  ago.  “There  was 
this  huge  hullabaloo.  My 
frlends  told  me:  ‘Don’t  go  out 
in  public  or  they  will  shoot 
you.'  Some  mullahs  smashed 
up  television  sets,”  Mr  Ah- 
med recalled. 

Music-haters  have  been 
vocal  this  time  around  too. 
The  Jamaat-e-Islami  leader, 
Qazi  Hussain  Ahmed,  issued 
a fatwa  against  the  World  Cup 
television  specials  — “a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Zionist-Hindu 
lobby"  — and  accused  the 
government  of  promoting 
obscenity. 

hi  the  upper  house,  Islamist 
senator  Maulana  Samiul  Haq 
railed  the  director  of  Pakistan 
Television  a harlot  who  was 
turning  the  country  into  a 
brothel:  "Showing  young 
girls  and  boys  dancing  and 
twisting  together  is  not  our 
culture  and  goes  against  Is- 
lamic beliefs."  And  people 


S- 


wrote  letters  to  the  news- 
papers blaming  the  pro- 
grammes for  weakening  the 
resolve  of  Pakistani  cricket- 
ers before  they  were  knocked 
out  of  the  quarter  finals. 

The  director,  Ra'ana 
Shaikh,  is  undaunted.  "It  is 
an  outlet  for  young  people,” 
she  said.  "For  a nation  to  be 
complete,  culture  is  as 
essential  as  food  or  religion." 

But  Ms  Shaikh's  glasnost 
has  done  little  for  the  for- 


‘Showing  young 
girls  and  boys 
dancing  and 
twisting  together 
goes  against  Islam’ 


tunes  of  the  former  cricketer 
Imran  Khan,  who  has  been 
banned  from  state-controlled 
television  even  during  the 
World  Cup. 

Freedom  still  has  its  limits. 
Ms  Chaudhry  has  been  ad- 
vised not  to  wear  the  tradi- 
tional ghungroos.  or  anklets 
of  bells,  for  her  television  per- 
formances because  they  are 


4 


seen  as  too  daring,  a 
reminder  of  courtesans. 

She  and  others  reject  the 
idea  that  music  and  dance  are 
un-Islamic.  "Zia's  form  of 
Islam  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Islam.  It  was  just  to  do  with 
his  way  of  governing."  said 
Mr  Ahmed,  now  a guitarist  In 
the  rock  group  Junoon. 

Adjusting  to  the  new  free- 
dom is  proving  complicated.- 
“During  the  Zia  years  we  be- 
came Indoctrinated  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  started  censoring 
ourselves,"  said  magazine 
editor  Fill  ffaroon.  a former 
singer  and  fashion  stylist 

Although  religious  parties 
have  only  a smattering  of 
seats  in  parliament,  they 
have  a disproportionate  influ- 
ence. The  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  Pakistan  said 
earlier  this  month  that  non- 
Muslims  and  women  continue 
to  suffer  discrimination  on 
religious  lines. 

"You  have  pockets  or  open 
society  and  then  a lot  of 
deeply  conservative  people. 
You  have  a tot  of  extremes.'’ 
said  Ms  Haroon.  "Benazir 
treads  a thin  line.  Everytime 
there  is  a backlash,  she 
makes  a conservative  state- 
ment to  prove  she  is  a true 
Muslim  woman." 


Taiwan  yet.  despite  relent les 
media  coverage  of  the  Ch! 
nese  military.  An  opinioi 
poll  yesterday  showed  t>l  pe 
cent  of  respondents  umvoi 
ried  by  the  possibility  of  wai 
although  only  C2  per  cent  be 
Lieved  China  did  not  have  th 
ability  to  attack.  Opinion  wa 
evenly  divided  on  whethe 
Taiwan  could  defend  itseli 
with  a majority  we  1 com  in 
US  warships. 

Some  fear  Washington  mn; 
stoke  the  tension.  E divan 
Chen,  a legislator  tor  the  pre 
unification  New  Party,  said 
"Many  young  officers  in  com 
munist  China  demand  war  s< 
they  can  be  promoted.  Amer 
ica  should  not  help  them  n 
get  their  promotions." 


News  in  brief 

UN  report 
damns  Sudan 

A United  Nations  report  yes- 
terday accused  Sudanese  au- 
thorities of  rampant  human 
rights  violations,  ranging 
from  executions  and  system- 
atic torture  to  tacit  encour- 
agement of  slavery,  kidnap- 
pings. rape  and  child 
trafficking.  — AP. 

Magistrate  held 

Rome's  chief  examining  mag- 
istrate was  arrested  in  an 
anti-corruption  investigation 
launched  by  Milan's  "clean 
hands"  prosecutors.  Renato 
Squill  ante,  aged  .=52.  tva&  ar- 
rested at  dawn  and  his  offices 
were  searched,  — Reuter. 

Women  freed 

Kidnappers  yesterday  freed  a 
German  and  a Swiss  woman 
who  were  abducted  in  north- 
ern Costa  Rica  more  than  two 
months  ago  and  held  for  a 
SI  million  ransom.  — Reuter. 

Hippo  kills  tourist 

One  person  drowned  and  one 
was  injured  after  a hippopota- 
mus capsized  a canoe  carry- 
ing French  and  German  tour- 
ists on  the  Zambezi  river. 
Zimbahwe  tour  leaders 
said.  — Reuter. 
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Derek  Brown  in  Jerusalem 

IT  may  not  be  an  effective 
way  to  counter  terrorism, 
but  today's  27-country 
summit  in  Egypt  will  at  least 
be  brief. 

The  presidents.  Icings, 
prime  ministers  and  other 
officials  will  have  just  four 
hours  to  discuss  political  vio- 
lence and  the  Middle  East 
peace  process  in  Sbarm  el- 
Sheikh  before  putting  their 
names  to  a declaration  which 
has  already  been  drafted. 

President  Bill  Clinton  will 
fly  in  today.  He  will  be  joined 
by  the  Israeli  prime  minister. 
Shimon  Peres,  the  Palestinian 
president,  Yasser  Arafat,  and 
other  leaders  including  Boris 
Yeltsin.  Jacques  Chirac.  Hel- 
mut Kohl,  and  John  Major. 

Morocco.  Jordan,  a 11  the 
Gulf  countries,  and,  of  course. 
Egypt  will  also  attend. Syria 
and  Lebanon  are  boycotting 
the  summit  because,  they  say, 
it  is  too  narrow  in  scope. 

Iran,  expected  to  be  a prime 
target  of  the  final  communi- 
que, has  dismissed  the  sum- 


mit as  a US  and  Israeli  ploy  to 
divert  attention  from  Pales- 
tinian grievances. 

Last  night,  in  a surprise 
move,  a Libyan  minister  ar- 
rived in  Cairo  en  route  for ; 
Sharm  el-Sheikh.  Diplomats  I 
said  that  Jomaa  al-Fezzani 
would  deliver  a message  to 
President  Hosni  Mubarak. 

The  Libyan  news  agency 
Jana  said  yesterday:  “Vital 
Arab  issues  are  being  hor- 
ribly abused  for  the  sake  of 
the  electoral  victory  of  their 
enemies.” 

President  Clinton  and  Mr 
Peres  hope  that  the  summit 
will  boost  their  reelection 
chances.  Mr  Peres  In  particu- 
lar is  desperate  for  a diplo- 
matic triumph  to  balance  the 
disastrous  effect  on  his  opin- 
ion poll  ratings  of  eight  days 
of  suicide  bombings  which 
claimed  62  lives. 

Mr  Peres  has  described  the 
summit  as  “a  very  impressive 
show  of  solidarity  with  Is- 
rael” and  his  government  has 
stressing  the  potential  value 
of  international  joint  action 

against  Islamist 

In  Jordan  yesterday,  the 


Twin  babies  die 
in  Israeli  siege 


Jessica  Barry  In  RamaRah 

THE  Israeli  blockade  of 
the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip  claimed  two 
more  lives  yesterday  — 
newborn  twins  who 
apparently  died  when  then- 
ambulance  was  delayed  at  a 
military  checkpoint. 

The  mother  gave  birth  to 
the  second  baby  in  the  am- 
bulance, according  to  a Pal- 
estinian source.  Long 
queues  at  an  Israeli  mili- 
tary checkpoint  prevented 
the  vehicle  from  passing, 
the  source  said. 

The  Israeli  army  last 
night  confirmed  the  deaths.  ; 

On  Monday,  a 21-day-old 
boy  died  when  his  ambu- 
lance was  prevented  from 
crossing  an  Israeli  military 
checkpoint.  An  elderly 
woman  died  after  she  was 
forced  to  wait  for  five 
hours  in  her  ambulance  at 
the  Gaza  checkpoint.  Is- 
raeli authorities  said  ambu- 
lances had  smuggled , 
weapons  in  the  past  and 
therefore  had  to  : be 
inspected. 

Mustafa  Bargbouti,  presi- , 
dent  of  the  Union  of  Pales- j 
finian  Medical  Relief  Com- 
mittees, said  the  blockade 
had  paralysed  health  ser- 
vices. “Emergency  facili-  j 
ties  are  completely  inacces- 
sible to  the  majority  of  the  1 
population,”  he  said.  An  Is- 
raeli consignment  of  emer- ; 


gency  medical  and  food 
supplies  into  Gaza  yester- 
day is  unlikely  to  cure  the 
misery  fhr  long. 

Eight  cities  and  465 
towns  and  villages  have 
been  completely  cnt  off 
from  one  another  by  the 
blockade.  In  Gaza.  Israel 
has  blockaded  the  sea  and 
forbidden  fishing,  Gaza's 
principal  livelihood. 

“Each  village  is  sepa- 
rated, like  an  independent 
country/'  said  Radwan 
Yassin,  a teacher  in  the 
West  Bank  town  of  Ramal- 
lah.  who  has  been  unable  to 
get  to  his  classes  in  Jerusa- 
lem for  two  weeks. 

The  military  blockade  is 
Israel’s  collective  punish- 
ment against  four  Hamas 
suicide  bomb  attacks  that 
have  killed  62  people  in  the 
last  two  weeks. 

“The  closure  is  to  punish 
people  only;  there  is  no  se- 
curity benefit  Ito  Israel).” 
the  chief  Fatah  leader  in 
Ramallah,  Marwan  Bargfa- 
outi,  said  yesterday. 

Fifty-three  Europeans, 
Americans  and  Canadians 
said  yesterday  they  had 
been  unable  to  leave  the 
Gaza  Strip  for  the  past 
week  because  of  the  block- 
ade. Diana  Mackintosh,  an 
English  teacher  from  Lon- 
don, said  the  only  foreign- 
ers allowed  to  leave  or 
enter  the  strip  were  diplo- 
mats, journalists  and 
United  Nations  workers. 


foreign  minister.  Ehud  Barak, 
called  for  summit  action  as 
well  as  words.  “We  do  believe 
that  Sharm  el-Sheikh  is  im- 
portant not  only  for  its  politi- 
cal significance  and  symbolic 
value,  but  in  terms  of  the  con- 
crete results  and  the  mecha- 
nism to  ensure  concrete 
actions  in  the  future  in  many 
areas.”  he  said. 

The  popular  mood  in  Israel 
was  better  summed  up  by 
Brigadier  General  Yaakov 
Amidror,  a military  intelli- 
gence officer,  who  reportedly 
told  a Knesset  (parliament) 
committee  that  In  his  opinion 
the  summit  would  not  pro- 
duce significant  results. 

"Anyone  who  expects  prac- 
tical results  from  the  confer- 
ence Is  naive,”  he  said. 

Ian  Black  in  London  adds: 
Britain,  meanwhile,  said  yes- 
terday it  would  do  everything 
it  could  to  help  fight  terror- 
ism. ‘We  will  do  all  within 
our  power  to  help  combat  die 
terrorists,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Israeli  and  Palestin- 
ian authorities,”  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  Malcolm  Rifkind. 
said. 


Cheering  sight ...  A Bosnian  Muslim  celebrates  the  arrival  in  Uidza  yesterday  of  police  from  the  Bosnian  Croat-Muslim  Federation 

Refugees  flood  back  to  gutted  suburb 


As  the  Bosnian  flag  flies  over  llidza,  some 
Muslims  are  ready  for  reconciliation  with 
former  Serb  foes.  Julian  Borger  reports 


UN  monitor 
says  Iraqi 
arms  checks 
will  continue 


Ian  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 

UN  monitoring  erf  Iraqi 
weapons  programmes 
may  have  to  continue  for  an- 
other 15  to  20  years,  according 
to  Rolf  Ekeus,  head  of  the 
United  Nations  Special  Com- 
mission. Unscom. 

Mr  Ekeus  told  a conference 
in  London  that  only  the  close 
involvement  of  the  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  had  finally 
forced  Baghdad  to  co-operate 
after  two  recent  stand-offs  in- 
volving weapons  inspectors. 

•We  are  very  concerned 
that  these  incidents  could 
form  part  of  a pattern,”  he 
said.  “They  also  demonstrate 
something  odd  and  disturb- 
ing: that  five  years  after  the 
ceasefire  Iraq  still  considers 
it  of  value  to  keep  alive  the 
option  of  weapons  erf  mass 
destruction.” 

On  Monday  Baghdad  tem- 
porarily banned  UN  inspec- 
tors from  checking  a site  for 
documents  and  materials,  fu- 
elling suspicions  that  foe  Ira- 
qis might  be  trying  to  move 
or  destroy  Incriminating 
evidence. 

After  an  ll-hour  wait,  the 
team  was  finally  allowed  into 
the  installation  near  Bagh- 
dad, which  Iraq  said  was  a 
Presidential  Guard  training 
centre.  Last  Friday  it  was 
barred  for  18  hours  from 
searching  what  Iraq  said  was 
its  irrigation  ministry. 


THE  main  road  out  of  Sa- 
rajevo was  jammed  yes- 
terday with  thousands 
of  refugees  driving  or  walk- 
ing across  old  siege  lines  to 
find  what  was  left  of  their 
homes  in  the  outlying  town  of 
llidza,  after  four  years  of  war 
and  Serb  separatist 
occupation. 

The  column  of  cars  and  pe- 
destrians stretched  for  more 
than  a mile  from  foe  western 
edge  of  the  city  to  the  centre 
of  llidza,  a keystone  of  the  43- 
month  Sarajevo  siege  which 
Bosnian  Serb  police  relin- 
quished on  Monday. 

A crowd  of  returning  refu- 
gees cheered  as  the  Bosnian 
flag  was  raised  over  the  police 
station,  but  the  atmosphere 
cooled  as  many  found  their 
homes  gutted  after  a cam- 
paign of  looting  and  burning 
immediately  preceding  the 
Serb  withdrawal 
Nate  claimed  yesterday  to 
have  curbed  destruction  and 
widespread  lawlessness  in  the 
suburbs  by  substantially  in- 
creasing its  patrols  — revers- 


News  in  brief 


ing  a policy  of  non-involve- 
ment in  “civil  police  duties". 

French  troops  set  up  check- 
points and  searched  vehicles 
overnight  during  the  tense 
hours  between  the  departure 
of  the  Bosnian  Serb  police 
and  the  arrival  of  the  mainly- 
Muslim  refugees  returning 
from  Sarajevo. 

A joint  Italian-French  force 
has  stepped  up  24-hour  foot 
and  mounted  patrols  in  Grba- 
vica.  the  last  separatist-held 
suburb  where  remaining  ci- 
vilians are  under  threat  from 
Serb  extremists  trying  to 
force  them  to  leave. 

The  commander  of  the 
Nato-led  peace  implementa- 
tion force  (I-FOR),  Admiral 
Leighton  Smith,  said  yester- 
day; “We’re  doing  everything  i 
we  can  short  of  Shooting 
people." 

The  policy  reversal  came  , 
too  late  to  prevent  a Serb  exo- 
dus from  the  Sarajevo  region, 
casting  doubt  on  the  city's 
and  the  country’s  chances  erf 
restoring  their  pre-war  multi- 
ethnic character. 


Mexican  governor  forced  to 
step  down  over  massacre 

THE  governor  erf  the  Mexi-  resignation,  and  on  Monday 
can  state  of  Guerrero,  threatened  to  withdraw  from 
Ruben  Figueroa,  has  been  talks  on  political  reform  unless 
forced  to  step  down  over  the  he  was  removed  from  office, 
massacre  last  June  by  local  The  PRD’s  president.  Por- 
police  of  17  peasants,  despite  firio  Munoz  Ledo,  called  for 
being  cleared  earlier  this  Mr  Figueroa  to  be  confined  to 
month  by  a prosecutor  he  had  Mexico  while  the  supreme 
himself  appointed,  writes  Phil  court  considered  the  case. 
Gunson  in  Mexico  City.  Political  pressure  led  the 

The  opposition  Party  of  the  government  to  refer  the  case  to 
Democratic  Revolution  (PRD)  the  court  despite  the  special 
had  consistently  demanded  his  prosecutor’s  conclusions. 


THE  governor  of  the  Mexi- 
can state  of  Guerrero, 
Ruben  Figueroa,  has  been 
forced  to  step  down  over  the 
massacre  last  June  by  local 
police  of  17  peasants,  despite 
being  cleared  earlier  this 
month  by  a prosecutor  he  had 
himself  appointed,  writes  Phil 
Gunson  in  Mexico  City. 

The  opposition  Party  erf  the 
Democratic  Revolution  (PRD) 
had  consistently  demanded  his 

Auschwitz  plan 
strains  ties 

; Plans  by  Polish  and  German 
developers  to  open  a shopping 
centre  opposite  the  Nazi 
death-camp  Auschwitz  could 
strain  relations  between  Is- 
rael and  Poland,  writes  Mat- 
thew Brzezinskl  in  Warsaw. 
Yesterday,  the  speaker  of 
Israel’s  parliament,  Shevah 
Weiss,  called  on  Poland's 
president,  Alexander  Kwas- 
niewski. to  block  the  project 

No  Joke 

The  head  of  France's  private 
TF1  television  station,  Patrick 


Lelay,  and  an  impersonator. 
Patrick  Sebastien,  were  con- 
victed erf  incitement  to  racial 
hatred  yesterday  over  a 
sketch  in  which  Sebastien  im- 
personated the  National  Front 
leader  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen  and 
sang  a song  called  "Beating  up 
Blacks”.  They  were  fined 
£4,000  each.  — Reuter. 

Correction 

Monday's  Guardian  carried  a 
brief  news  agency  report 
about  the  killing  of  two  Israeli 
soldiers  by  Islamist  guerrillas 
In  south  Lebanon.  It  later 
emerged  that  only  one  Israeli 
had  died.  Four  others  were 
wounded,  one  critically. 


Though  Mae  West  wrote  her  own  screenplays  and 
virtually  directed  her  films,  we  recall  her  less  as  a 
skilled  comic  than  as  an  overblown  caricature,  a 
walking,  talking  version  of  the  wartime  inflatable 
life  preserver  named  after  her. 

Marybeth  Hamilton 


FBI  lures  spies  and  stool-pigeons 

"TTB  FBI  has  found  a cun-  j for,  communicated  with  or 
I nine  way  of  rooting  out  been  asked  by  the  Vietnamese 


I ning  way  of  rooting  ant 
foreign  spies  in  America  — it 
advertises  for  them,  writes 
lan  Eatz  in  New  York. 

The  bureau  recently  placed 
adverts  to  two  Vietnam  ese- 
language  newspapers  to  the 
United  States,  seeking  to  con- 
tact “those  who  had  worked 


for,  communicated  with  or 
been  asked  by  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  regime”  to  gather 
intelligence  to  the  US. 

“Dissatisfied”  spies  were 
asked  to  telephone  a man 
called  “Mr  Pigeon”. 

The  move  reflects  the  frus- 
tration the  FBI  has  met  to  try- 
ing to  combat  espionage. 


An  estimated  2,000  Serbs 
remained  in  Tlidza  — for  more 
than  to  the  other  three  sub- 
urbs handed  over  to  the  Mus- 
lim-Croat  Federation,  but  less 
than  lOper  cent  of  Hidza’s 
Serb  population  when  the 
Bosnian  peace  accord  was 
signed  in  December. 

“llidza  in  a way  was  a fail- 
ure because  a lot  of  people 
have  left  and  a lot  of  people 
have  been  intimidated  into  , 
leaving,”  said  Kris  JanowskL  | 
a spokesman  for  the  United 
Nations  refugee  agency. 
UNHCR.  “A  lot  of  property 
has  been  destroyed  and  a lot 
of  money  went  to  waste.” 

Hasan  and  Raba  Bajramo- 
vic  were  relatively  lucky. 
They  walked  up  the  stairs  of 
their  old  apartment  block  ex- 
pecting to  find  their  flat  a 
burnt-out  shell  like  those  of 
many  of  their  neighbours. 

Raba  was  weeping  and 
could  hardly  bear  to  look  past 
their  front  door,  but  Hasan 
strode  in  and  shouted  with 
pleasure  at  finding  an  old 
pair  of  spectacles  he  had  left 
behind  in  May  1992  when  they 
fled  into  the  city. 

The  furniture  had  all  been 
taken  by  the  flat's  wartime 
Serb  occupants  and  the 
plumbing  had  been  wrenched 
out.  But  bis  specs  were  still 


there  and  this  seemed  to  put 
Hasan  Into  a reconcilia tory 
mood. 

“It  was  a war,”  he  said- 
.“War  always  brings  certain 
things  with  it  I don’t  even 
think  of  hating  the  Serbs. 
'Whoever  stayed  on,  let  them 
stay.’  

Huso  Mostarac;-niiother 
returning  Muslim,  said  he 
would  be  prepared  to  live 
once  more  with  his  former  1 


‘I  won’t  live  with 
Serbs  from  outside 
Sarajevo  who 
ruined  this  city’ 

Serb  neighbours.  "But  I won’t 
live  with  all  those  Serbs  who 
came  here  from  outside  Sara- 
jevo and  ruined  this  city.” 
Other  returning  refugees 
have  been  less  willing  to  bury 
wartime  differences.  Alexan- 
der Ivanko,  the  spokesman 
for  foe  UN  police  force,  said 
his  office  bad  received  dozens 
of  reports  of  harassment  of 
Serbs  by  people  returning  to 
foe  suburbs.  The  UN  stressed 
that  the  federation  police 
were  behaving  correctly. 


The  return  to  Hidza  was 
further  soured  T»y  a row  be- 
tween Croat  and  Muslim 
police,  illustrating  growing 
rifts  within  the  fragile  federa- 
tion. Nine  Croat  policemen 
arrived  to  Sarajevo  yesterday 
to  take  part  to  a joint  llidza 
force,  but  their  Muslim  coun- 
terparts reneged  on  a UN-bro- 
kered agreement  to  let  them 
wear  their  own  uniforms. 

Rather  than  change  into  foe 
green  of  the  Muslim -domi- 
nated government  police,  foe. 
Croats  returned  to  their  base 
in  Kiseljak,  10  miles  away. 

Nato  reported  rising  ten- 
sion between  Croats  and  Mus- 
lims throughout  the  country, 
and  Admiral  Smith  warned 
yesterday  that  “foe  federation 
is  in  trouble". 

• The  United  States  war 
crimes  investigator,  John 
Shattuck,  said  yesterday  he 
believed  Belgrade  would  hand 
over  to  the  UN  tribunal  two 
suspects  held  on  suspicion  of 
having  committed  atrocities 
to  the  Srebrenica  enclave  last 
year. 

Mr  Shattuck  was  speaking 
after  meeting  Serbian  Presi- 
dent Slobodan  Milosevic.  He 
also  visited  foe  two  suspects, 
Radoslav  Kremenovic  and 
Drazen  Erdemovic,  who  were 
arrested  on  March  3. 


Bullets  fly  as  Crete  swaps 
tourism  for  gun-running 


Many  islanders  are  dying  in  squabbles  and 
accidents,  writes  Helena  Smith  in  Chania 


STRAIGHT-BACKED 
and  debonair,  the 
moustachioed  ta- 
verna-owner  pops  the  ques- 
tion over  a glass  of  rakL 
“Do  yon  lknow  anyone  who 
would  like  to  buy  a Kalash- 
nikov? It  Is  a very  good 
weapon  4-  I’ve  just  got  an- 
other, yop  see.” 

Across:  Crete,  guns  are 
changing  hands  at  a rate 
with  which  only  the  most 
industrious  can  keep  pace. 

Night  and  day,  the  rugged 
bins  of  Greece’s  popular 
but  unruly  island  ring  to 
the  rat-a-tat-tat  of  gunfire. 
Bullet-ridden  road  signs 
and  windows  testify  to  a 

mania.  j 

Alongside  the  cultivation 
of  hashish,  weapons-smug- 
gling  has  reportedly  be- 
come the  single  most  profit- 
able business  on  Crete.  In 
recent  years,  many  say.  it 
has  made  up  for  the  is- 
land’s drop  in  tourism. 

The  Cretans  boast  they 
have  been  a weapons-Ioving 
people  since  ancient  times. 
Centuries  erf  clan  warfare  | 
and  foreign  occupation 
turned  them  into  first-class 
mercenaries  and  the  finest 
of  shots.  Even  the  women  of 
the  mountains,  who  still 
wear  headscarves  and 
black  dresses,  are  taught 
from  a tender  age  to  pull 
the  trigger. 

Despite  Greece’s  strict 
laws  on  gun  ownership,  at 


least  one  in  two  families  on 
the  Island  is  thought  to  pos- 
sess a gun  illegally.  What's 
more,  many  have  the  latest 
In  combat  weaponry. 

“When  we  were  ruled  by 
outsiders,  and  especially 
during  the  Turkish  occupa- 
tion, Cretans  saw  guns  as 
being  absolutely  essential 
for  tbeir  survival,”  says 
Yannis  Geredakis,  who  ed- 
its the  leading  local  daily, 

the  Cbanlot  News. 

Almost  every  month,  the 
paper  reports  the  death  or 
Injury  of  an  Islander  who 
has  been  accidentally  shot  < 
at  a fiesta  where  gunfire  is 
seen  as  a crucial  part  of  the 
celebrations.  “Marriages 
and  baptisms  are  often 
turned  into  fhnerals.” 
sighed  Mr  Geredakis,  who 
has  written  a stream  of  edi- 
torials denouncing  the 
phenomenon. 

Cretans  have  began,  with 
increasing  regularity,  to 
fire  on  each  other  in  quar- 
rels over  land  disputes  and 
sheep-rustling. 

The  love  of  arms  la  not 
confined  to  the  highlands, 
where  villagers  have  long 
shown  oontempt  for  the 
law.  Around  the  elegant  Ve- 
netian port  habour  of 
Chania,  shops  trade  in  imi- 
tation hand  grenades,  air 
pistols  and  hunting  rifles. 
Those  willing  to  invest  in 
the  real  thing  need  only 
venture  into  the  bars  and 


tavernas  in  the  town’s 
backstreets. 

Recently  there  have  been 
shoot-outs  between  rival 
arms  dealers  In  the  town. 
Foreigners  and  locals  at- 
tempting to  smuggle  in 
weapons,  explosives  and 
bullets  have  also  been  ar- 
rested. Police  say  most  of 
foe  arms  are  brought  in  by 
ferry  boats  from  Italy,  al- 
though some  have  made 
their  way  down  from  the 
former  Yugoslavia. 

“We’ve  tightened  up  se- 
curity at  all  our  ports  and 

airports  and  even  invested 
In  specially  trained  dogs 
from  Britain.”  said  a senior 
police  officer  in  Chania. 

Schoolchildren  receive 
lectures  on  the  perils  of  gun 
culture  and  video  cameras 
have  been  installed  in  big 
entertainment  halls  where 
gun  fights  often  break  out. 

The  measures  were 
adopted  after  an  amnesty 
fell  on  stony  ground.  “Only 
one  man  came  forward  and 
handed  us  an  ancient  pis- 
tol,” the  officer  said,  shak- 
ing his  head  ruefully. 
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Uneasy  alliance  faces  criticism  on  human  rights 

Parliament  backs 
Turkish  coalition 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


Chris  NuttaH 
in  Ankara 


THE  new  centre-right 
coalition  government 
in  Turkey  won  a vote 
of  confidence  to  par- 
liament yesterday.  But  it 
faces  strong  opposition  at 
home  to  a rapid  privatisation 
programme,  and  increasing 
criticism  from  abroad  on 
human  rights. 

The  Motherland-True  Path 
coalition  won  easily  by  257 
votes,  to  207,  with  so  absten- 
tions. “I  am  grateful  to  parlia- 
ment for  expressing  confi- 
dence in  our  53rd  Republican 
government,"  said  foe  new 
prime  minister,  Mesut  Yil- 
maz.  leader  of  the  Motherland 
Party.  “With  this  result, 
Turkish  democracy  has  over- 
come a difficult  test" 

He  was  congratulated  first, 
with  kisses  on  both  cheeks, 
by  Necmettin  Erbakan  erf  the 
main  opposition  Welfare 
Party,  then  by  his  coalition 
partner.  Tansu  Ciller  of  foe 
True  Path  Party.  But  the 
smiles  were  not  expected  to 
last  long. 

Mr  Erbakan  feels  be  and 
the  electorate  were  cheated 
when  Welfare  won  most  votes  , 
in  the  December  general  elec- 
tion but  was  denied  a share  of 
power.  Its  radical  Islamic  pol- 
icies were  seen  as  a threat  to 
the  principles  of  the  republic 


established  by  Kemal  Ataturk 
to  the  1920s  and  foe  other 
four,  avowedly  secular,  par- 
ties in  parliament  rejected  its 
coalition  overtures. 

His  158  MPs  form  the  big- 
gest bloc  to  parliament  and 
will  give  the  government  a 
rough  ride. 

There  is  already  tension 
within  the  coalition.  Mrs 
Ciller  feels  she  was  pressur- 
ised into  stepping  down  as 

prime  minister  to  poss- 
ible the  centre-right  coalition 
demanded  by  the  media,  the 
business  community  and, 
apparently,  the  armed  forces. 

Personal  differences  be- 
tween herself  and  Mr  Yilmaz 
had  blocked  previous  efforts  i 
to  come  together  during  10 
weeks  of  negotiations 
following  foe  election.  Mrs 
Ciller  will  now  retire  to  the 
backbenches  until  it  becomes 
her  turn  to  be  mime  minister 
at  the_end  of  foe  year,  under 
foe  first  rotational  arrange- 
ment In  Turkish  history. 

But  the  government  may 
not  survive  that  long.  It  Is  15 
seats  short  of  an  overall  ma- 
jority and  wan  the  confidence 
vote  comfortably  only  be- 
cause of  the  tacit  support  of 
MPs  of  the  Democratic  Left 
Party,  who  abstained.  Tbeir 
leader,  Bulent  Ecevit,  has 
warned  that  from  now  on  the 
coalition  is  on  its  own.  '‘Our 
party  has  no  debt  or  link  to 
the  government,”  he  said. 


It  will  vote  against  govern- 
ment proposals  to  speed  up 
foe  privatisation  of  state  in- 
dustries and  may  oppose  the 
renewal  <rf  foe  mandate  for 
Operation  Provide  Comfort, 
the  US-led  mission  protecting 
the  Kurds  of  northern  Iraq 
with  an  air  umbrella,  which 
expires  at  foe  end  of  this 
month. 

Mr  Yilmaz  has  abolished 
foe  post  of  human  rights  min- 
ister in  the  government  and 
foe  subject  received  no  men- 
tion in  its  programme.  There 
has  already  been  interna- 
tional criticism  of  an  appar- 
i ent  tightening  of  laws  limit- 
' ing  freedom  of  expression. 

Turkey’s  best-known 
author,  Yasar  Eemal, 
received  a 20-month  sus- 
pended sentence  last  week  for 
an  article  he  wrote  on  the 
Kurdish  problem.  Ninety- 
eight  intellectuals  will  appear 
in  court  today  on  similar 
charges  of  spreading  separat- 
ist propaganda. 

As  the  vote  of  confidence 
was  being  taken,  human 
rights  activists  were  besieg- 
ing a court  near  the  western 
city  of  Izmir,  where  16  teen- 
agers. aged  between  14  and  18, 
were  being  tried  for  member- 
ship of  an  extreme  left  organi- 
sation. Girls  and  boys  among 
them  have  said  they  were 
stripped,  beaten,  sexually 
abused  and  given  electric 
shocks  while  to  custody. 


World  leaders  fly  in  for 
four-hour  summit 
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A modest  vision  of  Europe 

A sensible  enough  white  paper:  now  for  the  hard  bit 


THE  government's  European  white 
paper  is  a more  sensible  document  than 
seemed  possible  not  long  ago,  and  it 
enjoyed  a tolerably  smooth  parliamen- 
tary baptism  yesterday.  A year  ago, 
when  the  European  intergovernmental 
conference  seemed  likely  to  over- 
shadow domestic  politics,  the  balancing 
act  which  Malcolm  Rifkind  performed 
yesterday  would  have  been  harder.  His 
document’s  peaceful  reception  would 
have  been  more  difficult  to  bring  off 
too.  But  as  the  general  election  has 
neared,  the  Conservative  mood  has  be- 
come more  disciplined.  The  context  of 
European  events  has  favoured  the  scep- 
tical British  stance  too.  Xt  has  all  added 
up  to  an  opportunity,  which  Mr  Rifkind 
has  skilfully  taken,  to  launch  a gener- 
ally constructive  IGC  policy  without 
having  it  instantly  consumed  in  the 
Tory  Party’s  internal  European  frenzy. 

Mr  Rifkind’s  document  is  umnista- 
keably  pro-European.  It  states  without 
qualification  that  “The  United  King- 
dom’s role  as  a leading  member  of  the 
European  Union  is  vital  to  our  national 
interest”.  Economically,  the  EU  is  “cen- 
tral to  our  success".  Politically,  it  is 
"the  basis  upon  which  we  must  consoli- 
date democracy  and  prosperity  across 
the  whole  of  Europe".  In  the  Commons 
yesterday,  Mr  Rifkind  said  that  Britain 
wants  to  be  at  the  heart  of  the  debate 
about  the  EU  "because  it  is  our  future”. 
The  white  paper  is  full  of  ifs  and  buts 
on  point  after  point,  yet  the  document  = 
and  its  presentation  press  forward  in 
one  direction  only  — a direction  to 
which  a significant  minority  of  the 
parliamentary  Conservative  Party  and 
a rather  larger  part  of  the  party  in  the 
country  are  now  obsessively  opposed. 
For  the  Europhobes  who  pressed  for 
this  white  paper  to  be  published  it  is  a 
profound  snub. 

The  foreign  secretary  held  the  line  in 
the  Commons  yesterday,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 


difficult  part  starts  now.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  power  of  un- 
planned events  to  rupture  even  the 
plastic  prose  of  the  Foreign  Office's 
finest  drafters.  The  white  paper  offers  a 
robust  (Mr  Rifkind's  overused  word) 
defence  of  the  European  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, but  yesterday’s  Court  decision  on 
working  hours  shows  how  easily  this 
institution  can  grab  the  political 
agenda  away  from  the  politicians.  The 
decision  embodies  a problem  which  the 
white  paper  seeks  to  gloss  over  and. 
since  the  Conservative  Right  are  para- 
noid about  the  ECJ,  and  the  likelihood 
is  that  the  Court’s  role  will  not  be 
significantly  altered  in  the  IGC  negotia- 
tions, it  is  one  that  will  not  go  away. 

The  danger  of  the  white  paper  is  that 
it  is  an  exercise  in  national  self-decep- 
tion. It  paints  a vision  of  the  European 
project  which  makes  current  sense  in 
British  domestic  political  terms  (pro- 
viding that  there  is  no  huge  Euroscep- 
tic revolt)  but  which  is  hard  to  recog- 
nise elsewhere  within  the  EU.  Few 
other  governments  have  to  propitiate 
large  Eurosceptical  wings  in  their  own 
parties.  Few  other  countries  are  as 
troubled  by  the  issues  at  stake  in  the 
IGC.  Few  support  the  same  “partner- 
ship of  nations”  philosophy  of  Europe 
as  the  Conservatives.  Mr  Rifkind  may 
have  managed  to  unite  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  for  a time.  He  may  even  have 
secured  general  all-party  support  for 
many  of  his  proposals  (Robin  Cook  was 
notably  low-key  in  his  response  yester- 
day). But  he  has  not  won  the  argument 
in  the  rest  of  Europe,  where  they  see 
things  very  differently.  Once  the  talk- 
ing starts  at  Turin  later  this  month,  the 
picture  painted  in  the  white  paper  will 
get  a lot  messier.  Tory  MPs  may  have 
been  willing  to  give  Mr  Rifkind  his  day 
yesterday,  but  there  are  rough  times 
still  to  come  over  Europe,  many  of  them 
on  issues  which  are  not  even  covered 
by  the  white  paper. 


Still  a murky  shade  of  green 

Sustainable  development  in  the  UK  remains  a pipedream 


WATER  is  getting  cleaner,  add  rain 
has  been  reduced  and  noxious  power 
station  emissions  have  fallen  substan- 
tially according  to  the  first  “green 
audit”  of  sustainable  development  pub- 
lished yesterday.  The  Government  un- 
doubtedly deserves  credit  for  deciding 
to  release  120  environmental  Indicators 
to  enable  people  in  government  and 
industry  as  well  as  the  general  public  to 
assess  progress  made  since  the  commit- 
ments made  at  the  Earth  Summit  in 
1992.  These  indicators  will  act  as  a 
continuous  pressure  for  environmental 
improvement  As  John  Gummer,  the 
Environment  Secretary  said  yesterday, 
our  economy  must  grow  in  a way  which 
does  not  cheat  on  our  children.  The 
trouble  with  the  audit  is  that  it  is 
cheating  a bit  with  itself.  Sad  to  say, 
most  of  the  major  improvements  in 
sustainable  development  have  either 
been  inadvertent  or  forced  on  the  Gov- 
ernment by  EU  legislation.  Thus  the 
welcome  improvements  to  the  quality 
of  freshwater  and  the  sea  were  imposed 
by  the  European  Commission.  Emis- 
sions of  sulphur  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
oxides  from  power  stations  have  fallen 
by  around  30  per  cent  since  1970.  great 
But  this  is  mainly  because  of  EU  direc- 
tives and  pressure  from  European 
countries  which  suffered  from  the  fall- 
out while  much  of  the  rest  was  the 
unintended  consequence  of  running 
down  the  coal  industry.  This  led  to  the 
accelerated  closure  of  pits  and  led  to  the 
construction  of  cleaner  power  stations 
through  the  so-called  “dash-for-gas."  In 


the  countryside  there  has  been  a wel- 
come 33  per  cent  increase  in  the 
amount  of  land  covered  by  forests,  but 
hedgerows  are  still  being  lost  at  the  rate 
of  18,000  km  every  year. 

In  areas  where  the  Government  had 
it  In  its  power  to  change  tilings  — like 
energy  and  pollution  from  cars  — the 
situation  has  got  dramatically  worse. 
The  economy  as  a whole  has,  commend- 
ably.  become  much  more  fuel  efficient 
since  the  huge  increase  in  world  oil 
prices  in  the  1970s.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  UK  energy  consumption 
has  remained  constant  since  then  while 
the  whole  economy  (gross  domestic 
product)  has  expanded  by  60  per  cent 
But  the  cost  of  motoring  has  actually 
fallen  in  real  terms  by  nearly  2 per  cent 
since  1974  while  bus  fares  have  shot  up 
by  55  per  cent  and  rail  fares  by  71  per 
cent  Small  wonder  that  our  cities  are 
becoming  so  congested.  Millions  of  com- 
muters now  travel  to  work  singly  in 
cars,  much  of  the  time  sitting  still  in 
traffic  jams,  instead  of  sharing  a bus  or 
train  and  using  less  fuel  each  per  mile. 
As  a result,  amazingly,  we  actually 
travel  far  less  for  each  gallon  of  petrol 
than  we  did  in  1970  despite  vast  im- 
provements in  fuel  efficiency.  It  would 
be  extremely  surprising  if  privatisation 
of  the  railways  leads  to  sharp  price 
reductions  so,  unless  the  Government 
attacks  the  motorist  head  on  in  an 
election  year,  sustainable  development 
here  will  remain  a pipedream.  As  the 
late  Patrick  Hutber  remarked:  progress 
brings  deterioration. 


An  unhappy  counselling  service 

Relate  and  its  President  have  split  a no-fault  divorce? 


IF  there  is  one  organisation  which 
should  not  be  embarrassed  by  a div- 
orced patron  it  must  surely  be  Relate, 
the  marriage  counselling  service.  If 
there  is  one  organisation  which  should 
be  sympathetic  to  a divorcing  patron 
behaving  in  an  aggrieved  way,  then 
surely  it  must  be  Relate.  Many  people 
going  through  the  trauma  of  separation 
and  divorce  make  wrong  decisions. 
Hence  this  week’s  resignation  of  the 
President  of  Relate,  Joanna  Foster,  be- 
cause of  reported  remarks  of  senior 
Relate  officers  that  they  would  not  be 
inviting  Princess  Diana  to  functions  in 
the  coming  months  because  of  concern 
about  her  leaking  details  of  her  divorce 
negotiations,  all  makes  sense.  Above  all 
else,  counselling  services  must  remain 
non-judgmental. 

But  like  many  marriage  break-ups, 
the  facts  are  not  quite  as  simple  as  they 
look.  Relate  claims  the  Sunday  Times 
story  is  totally  untrue.  It  would  not  be 


the  first  charity  to  find  itself  misrepre- 
sented by  that  particular  paper.  Relate 
claims  its  comments  were  taken  out  of 
context  — they  were  merely  explaining 
there  was  no  immediate  plan  to  use 
Princess  Diana  because  of  her  decision 
to  withdraw  from  charity  work.  This 
quote  was  quite  unjustifiably  linked  by 
the  paper  to  the  decision  by  the  Prin- 
cess to  leak  details  of  her  divorce  nego- 
tiations. Relate  says  this  was  a com- 
plete fabrication.  There  are  two  lessons 
which  can  be  drawn;  a need  for  robust 
rebuttals  in  a world  in  which  there  is  so 
much  media  misrepresentation;  and  a 
review  of  its  own  internal  communica- 
tions. Why  on  earth  did  someone  not 
get  in  touch  with  Joanna  Foster  and  tell 
her  the  Sunday  Times  story  was  less 
than  reliable?  Relate  should  surely 
understand  the  importance  of  one-to- 
one  communication  to  counter  and  con- 
trol the  damage  which  whispers, 
rumours  and  hearsay  perpetrate. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


An  outcome  of  incomes 


WHAT  a refreshing 
change  it  was  to  read 
John  Grieve  Smith's 
well  argued  case  for  incomes 
policy  (Coming  in  on  the 
money.  March  11).  He  is  abso- 
lutely correct  to  point  out  that 
there  is  simply  no  serious  al- 
ternative to  a renewed  at- 
tempt by  an  incoming  Labour 
Government  to  try  to  estab- 
lish a rational  and  rounded 
incomes  policy  If  that  Govern- 
ment is  to  have  a hope  of  tack- 
ling the  unemployment  crisis. 

No  doubt  the  country  needs 
to  be  reminded  (hat  the  in- 
comes policies  of  previous 
Labour  governments  — dat- 
ing back  to  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps’  post-war  first  attempt 
to  combine  a pay  policy  with 
full  employment  — were  all 
far  more  effective  than  con- 
temporary critics  would  have 
us  believe. 

Indeed,  even  the  last  at- 
tempt at  incomes  policy  dur- 
ing the  Wilson-Callaghan 
years.  1974-79,  in  (he  shape  of 
the  Social  Contract,  was 
much  more  successful  for  a 
time  than  is  now  acknowl- 
edged. It  broke  down  in  1978 
foUowing  the  Government’s 
ill-advised  attempt  to  impose 
a further  5 per  cent  norm 
after  three  years  of  quite 
remarkable  achievement  by 


the  trade  unions  In  their  bid 
to  help  the  Labour  Govern- 
ment The  fact  is  that  the  Cal- 
laghan government  expected 
too  much  to  he  delivered  by  a 
trade  union  leadership  whose 
authority  was  already  under 
severe  strain.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  errors  of  judge- 
ment both  by  the  unions  and 
Labour  Ministers.  But  far  too 
little  credit  has  been  given, 
especially  to  the  trade  union 
leadership  at  that  time,  for 
the  efforts  and  the  achieve- 
ments in  the  three  years  be- 
fore the  dreaded  Winter  of 
Discontent. 

Of  course,  it  is  an  excep- 
tionally difficult  road  to 
tread:  an  Incomes  policy,  to 
have  any  chance  of  success  in 
modern  times,  most  cover  the 
broadest  range  of  social  and 
economic  policy-  But  surely  it 
is  time  to  re-think  the  strat- 
egy and  relevance  erf  incomes 
policy  and  John  Grieve 
Smith’s  proposal  of  a forum  of 
Government  and  the  two 
sides -of  industry  — though 
not  a new  idea  — «riswell 
worth  exploring. 

Geoffrey  Goodman. 

Head  of  Labour  Government's 
Counter  Inflation 
Unit  (1975-1976)  , 

64  Flower  Lane, 

London  NW7  2JL. 


JOHN  Grieve  Smith  is 
right  to  warn  today’s 
Labour  policy-makers  that 
pay  policy  can  no  longer  be 
avoided  if  a Labour  govern- 
ment is  to  seriously  tackle 
unemployment 
The  Conservatives  have 
achieved  pay  restraint  but  at 
a price  and  by 'means  which 
are  surely  unacceptable  to  a 
left-of-centre  government. 
Labour  is  deluded  if  it  be- 
lieves It  will  not  face  formida- 
ble inflationary  pressures  in 
the  wake  of  an  election 
victory. 

As  the  1978-1979  pay  disas- 
ter unfolded,  I pioneered  a 
personal  Initiative  (I  was  then 
an  Employment  Minister) 
which  secured  the  support  of 
the  leaders  of  a dozen  of  our 
biggest  unions.  It  included  a 
number  of  proposals  on  vol 
untary  pay  policy,  not  toast  a 
forum  for  talks  between  gov- 
ernments, unions  and  em- 
ployers to  set  guidelines  or.  as 
we  called  it,  “an  indicative 
norm.”  But  Labour  went  on  to 
abandon  incomes  policy,  ig- 
noring and  distorting  its  ad- 
vantages in  helping  those  on 
low  incomes. 

John  Grant. 

Upper  Street, 

Kingsdown, 

Deal,  Kent  CT14  8BH. 


Fraud  squad 

HARINGEY'S  findings  are 
for  more  alarming  than 
your  report  suggests  (Huge 
rent  rises  loom  as  benefit  pay- 
ments cut,  March  12).  Voters 
in  Haringey  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  that  their 
council  Is  waging  a premier 
campaign  against  what  is 
serious  criminal  fraud. 

This  fraud  — in  the  housing 
benefit  system  — is  massive 
and  conducted  largely  by 
landlords  or  their  agents.  It  is 
not  Haringey  who  should  be 
pilloried,  but  those  boroughs 
who  do  next  to  nothing  to 
combat  the  large-scale  finan- 
cial fraud  of  the  benefit  sys- 
tem. The  Social  Security 
Select  Committee  will  be 
highlighting  these  boroughs 
in  its  next  report 
Haringey  is  surveying 
every  landlord  who  has  more 
than  30  payments  of  housing 
benefit  made  direct  into  his 
or  her  bank  account  I cited 
the  survey  of  the  first  16  such 
landlords.  More  than  £6JB  mil- 
lion has  been  paid  to  these  16 
Individuals:  of  this,  £1  ^mil- 
lion bad  been  fraudulently 
claimed.  Amongst  this  group 
are  housing  benefit  million- 
aires. ie  landlords  who-  gain 
£1  million  or  more  a year  in 
housing  benefit  payments. 

FoUowing  pressure  from 
the  Select  Committee,  the 
Government  has  announced  a 
new  drive  against  fraud.  In 
his  statement  the  Secretary  of 
State  appeared  obsessed  with 
claimant  fraud.  Such  fraud  is 
wrong.  But  the  point  of  Mon- 
day's debate  was  that  with 
limited  resources  at  any  one 
time  to  fight  fraud,  it  was  in 
the  taxpayers'  interests  that 
these  resources  were  used 
most  effectively,  le  against 
landlord  bousing  benefit 
fraud. 

Frank  Field  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  OAA. 

VOLUNTARY  donations  to 
the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  did  not  foil  last  year. 
In  foot,  they  rose  by  £2.2  mil- 
lion. The  NSPCC  depends  on 
donations  and  the  public  con- 
tinues to  respond  to  this  need 
magnificently. 

Jim  Harding:. 

Director,  NSPCC, 

42  Curtain  Road, 

London  EC2A  3NH. 


Please  indude  a lull  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannol 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


Our  trends  in  the  north 


QkAUL  FOOTS  excellent  ap- 
wr  praisal  of  the  equally  ex- 
cellent Our  Friends  In  The 
North  misses  one  subtle 
nuance  of  the  corrupt  social- 
ism upon  which  much  of  the 
drama  bases  its  emotional 
grip  (Friends  I am  missing  al- 
ready, March  11).  He  de- 
scribes John  Poulson  as  a 
builder  the  story  has  the 
Labour  councillor  conspiring 
with  a Tory  builder.  The  real- 
ity was  more  sordid. 

Poulson  was  an  architect  a 
contemporary  and  brother-m- 
arts of  such  paragons  as  Sir 
Richard  Rogers  and  Sir  Nor- 
man Foster.  Post-Thatcher 
market-place  morality  has  ar- 
chitecture ducking  and  div- 
ing for  a living  with  the  rest 
of  business,  but  in  the  sixties 
professional  standards  were 
still  mercilessly  Imposed.  The 
involvement  of  John  Poulson 
in  the  scandals  of  the  period 
sent  a shudder  of  distrust  and 
revulsion  through  the  profes- 
sion from  which  many  be- 
lieve it  has  never  recovered. 
Brian  Green. 

Mistletoe  Farm.  Willingham, 

Cambridge  CB45JF, 


I GREW  up  in  T Dan  Smith’s 
Newcastle  and  have  since 
spent  25  years  as  a Methodist 
minister,  working  in  urban 
communities  in  the  North 
(mostly  in  Poulson's  West 
Riding)  which  have  been  con- 
sistently disempowered  by 
London-based  financial  insti- 
tutions and  their  political 
friends.  It  was  good  to  have  30 
years  erf  political  history  “be- 
yond Westminster”  reflected 
with  such  realistic  force. 

( Rev i Geoff  Reid. 

30  Merton  Road. 

Bradford  BDi  7RE. 

TEDS  final  episode  was  pro- 
foundly depressing  In  its 
rejection  of  politics.  Those 
with  families  (Tosker  and  the 
children,  Nicky  and  Mary) 
have  the  opportunity  to  be 
happy,  those  without 
(Geordie,  the  joyrider,  the 
policeman)  can  forget  it  Is 
that  it  then?  Can  we  do  noth- 
ing to  change  society  at  large, 
and  only  seek  personal 
satisfaction? 

Ed  Horton. 

8 Nixon  Road, 

Oxford  OX4  4BU. 


Suicide  reaches  a critical  mass 


A SUICIDE  is  a personal 
tragedy,  not  a public  con- 
troversy (Smells,  bells  and 
scandals.  March  9).  The 
monks  at  Ampleforth  Abbey, 
the  relatives  and  friends  of 
Father  Benjamin  O’Sullivan, 
are  still  stunned  by  their  loss. 

As  a parent  of  a boy  in  the 
school.  I wish  that  Maggie 
O'Kane  had  paid  more  than  a 
fleeting  visit  to  Ampleforth, 
and  placed  less  reliance  on 
unattributed  comments  of 
some  old  boys.  Had  she  been 
at  mass  in  the  Abbey  church 
last  Sunday,  she  might  have 
understood  a little  better  how 
a community  of  love,  focused 
with  humility  on  a loving 
God,  can  give  mutual  support 
in  adversity. 

Helen  Rose. 

De  Freville  Avenue, 

Cambridge  CB4. 


MY  brother  attended  Am- 
pleforth during  the  1960s 
and,  at  the  age  of  nine,  some- 
thing happened  to  him  which 
was  never  fully  explained  hut 
involved  a monk  who  was 
subsequently  moved  else- 
where. My  brother  grew  Into 
an  unhappy  and  isolated 
adult  and  committed  suicide 
at  the  age  of  35.  His  suicide 
note  made  a direct  reference 
to  the  school,  indicating  that 
it  was  that  experience  which 
first  led  him  to  feel  suicidal. 
Suicide  is  a complex  issue, 
and  it  would  be  simplistic  to 
blame  any  one  factor  for  such 
a desolate  act  However,  it 
was  helpful  to  see  your 
article.  I suspect  my  brother 
was  not  the  only  child  brutal- 
ised underneath  the  veneer  of 
a caring  Catholic  community 
Name  and  address  supplied. 


Flick  through  history  shows  the 
past  catching  up  with  the  present 


THE  statement  that  Flick 
1 has  an  “entirely  honour- 
able present”  (Leader,  March 
12)  would  surprise  anyone 
familiar  with  the  largest  scan- 
dal of  recent  German  history. 
In  the  1970s,  the  firm  chan- 
nelled large  sums  of  money, 
disguised  as  tax-deductible 
charitable  donations,  to  sev- 
eral leading  German  politi- 
cians in  order  to  secure  mas- 
sive tax  breaks  on  the  sale  of 
shares  in  American  firms. 

Dr  Friedrich  Earl  Flick 
could  not  be  shown  to  have 
ordered  these  transactions 
and  was  not  charged,  hut  the 
firm  undoubtedly  benefited 
from  them,  and  its  managing 
director  Eberhard  von  Brau- 
chitsch  was  sentenced  to  a 


term  of  imprisonment  in  1987. 
As  was  noted  at  the  time,  the 
payments  were  in  line  with 
the  traditions  of  the  house, 
which  had  given  money  to 
Stresemann  and  others  in  the 
1920s  and  to  Goerlng  in  the 
1930s. 

As  in  its  use  of  slave  labour 
from  1939  to  1945.  its  resis- 
tance to  compensation  for 
surviving  slaves  after  the 
war,  and  its  misnag  of  tax-de- 
ductible donations  to  secure 
political  influence,  the  firm 
was  not  unique.  But  there’s 
still  a difference  between 
being  entirely  normal  and 
being  entirely  honourable. 
(Prof)  Timothy  Reuter. 

31  Spring  Crescent 
Southampton  SQ17  2FZ. 


Difficulties  with  boys 

|^|  ARK  LAWSON'S  piece 


on  my  Amis  diaries  (A 
question  of  privacy,  March  12) 
may  gtve  the  impression,  that  I 
started  a journal  solely  to  re- 
cord the  last  weeks  of  Sir 
Kingsley  Amis's  Ufa.  In  fact  I 
started  it  months  earlier, 
when  Kingsley  proposed  we 
do  a book  together  based  on 
tape-recorded  conversations. 
The  diary  was  intended  to 
flesh  out  the  tapes,  since 
Kingsley  was  as  likely  to  say 
or  do  interesting  things  when 
the  tapes  were  off  as  on.  No- 
body is  sadder  than  I that  my 
diary  turned  into  a record  of 
Kingsley’s  dying. 

The  current  unpleasantness 
between  Martin  Amis  and  my- 
self over  tile  diary  might  have 
been  avoided  if  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  answer  a letter  I 
wrote  him  in  January,  in 
which  I asked  what  I should 
say  if  people  inquired  why  I 


was  no  longer  editing  his 
father's  letters.  But  perhaps 
he  could  not  think  erf  a plausi- 
ble way  of  explaining  why  he 
preferred  thathis -tennis  part- 
ner, Zachary  Leader,  should 
do  toe  job  rather  than  the  per- 
son Kingsley  had  designated, 
ie  myself.  Martin  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  entitled  to  his  views 
on  my  lack  of  taste  and  talent 
For  my  part,  I think  it  rather  a 
pity  that  his  father  never  pub- 
lished his  views  on  Martin's 
work.  No  doubt  Kingsley  kept 
quiet  out  of  a decent  paternal 
tact  Or  it  may  be  that  he  felt 
himself  unqualified  on  ac- 
count of  his  difficulty  in  read- 
ing his  son’s  novels  to  the  end. 
My  goodness,  but  aren't  we 
writer  chappies  a bitchy  lot? 
Perhaps  it's  time  I beat  it  back 
to  Fleet  Street  where  everyone 
seems  much  nicer. 

Eric  Jacobs, 

London  N8. 


Filling  you  in 

YOUR  report  (Dentists  drop 
I million  patients.  March 
12)  does  not  reflect  the  true 
situation.  In  England  today, 
there  are  nearly  26  million  pa- 
tients registered  with  NHS 
dentists.  Allowing  for  the  im- 
provement in  Dental  Board 
procedures  to  remove  dupli- 
cate registrations  and  the 
annual  roll-off  of  children, 
total  registrations  are  broadly 
in  line  with  the  July  l,  1992 
level  The  claim  that  one 
patient  is  deregistered  every 
two  minutes  is  meaningless 
because  it  takes  no  account  of 
registrations. 

Gerald  Malone. 

Minister  for  Health, 

Richmond  House, 

79  Whitehall, 

London  SWlA  2NS, 


A Country  Diary 


Not  guilty 

YOUR  report  on  Caroline 
Beale's  repatriation  in- 
cluded toe  words  “that  led 
her  to  kill  her  child"  (Jailed 
mother  back  home,  March  9). 
This  is  wrong.  A large  body  of 
international  experts  on 
pathology  and  psychiatry 
were  ready  to  testify  in  her 
defence.  All  agreed  she  was 
suffering  from  a psychiatric 
illness.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence erf  an  unnatural  death. 
If  the  case  had  come  to  trial, 
we  feel  confident  she  would 
have  been  acquitted. 

Ian  Binockington. 

Professor  of  Psychiatry. 
University  of  Birmingham. 
John  Emery. 

Emeritus  Professor  of 
Paediatric  Pathology, 
University  of  Sheffield. 


TAMAR  VALLEY:  Days  are 
lengthening  fast  and  the  light 
is  increasingly  bright  across 
drab  pastures.  The  first  daffo- 
dils Include  double  lent  lilies 
with  brilliant  yellow,  fat 
buds,  streaked  with  green  and 
growing  on  short  steins. 
These  were  once  grown  com- 
mercially and  the  dainty, 
vivid;  flowers  must  have 
cheered  thousands  when 
their  brief  flowering  season 
coincided  with  Mothering 
Sunday.  They  survive  in  only 
a few  derelict  market  gardens 
where  clumps  of  flowers  poke 
up  through  flattened,  shriv- 
elled bracken  fronds  with 
rows  of  sturdy  blue-green 
leaves  and  yellow  buds  dis- 
cernible under  arching 
brambles.  An  adjoining  stand 
of  later  Helios  shows  tightly 
sheathed  buds,  still  pointing 
skywards.  Long-stemmed 
snowdrops  were  also  culti- 
vated, picked  and  bunched  for 
market  and  full-out  flowers 
spill  and  spread  in  drifts  from 
the  low  hedge  banks  of  tiny 
fields,  shaded  by  sprawling 
hazels  with  ochre  and  brown- 
ing catkins.  Mossy  apple  trees 
are  covered  with  berried  ivy. 


as  is  toe  collapsed  greenhc 
surmounted  by  a solit 
weak  shoot  of  toe  delici 
black  dessert  grape  wt 
was  once  so  fruitful.  W h 
bracken  and  brambles 
shaded  out  by  regeneral 
hazel,  blackthorn,  willow  < 
oak  Heart 's-tongue,  fe: 
with  winter-dulled  lea 
grow  in  leafinould  scatte 
with  empty  nut  shells  ; 
patches  of  primrose.  T 
market  garden,  product 
until  the  1950s,  was  staked 
with  small  leisure  plots  j 
over  30  years  ago.  Some  w 
sold  through  adverts  in 
national  press  and  th 
lucky  enough  to  obtain 
few  reachable  sites  arri 
with  their  tent  or  caravan 
a few  idyllic  holidays.  As 
novelty  wore  off  and  the  h 
became  overgrown  and  m 
inaccessible,  fewer  re  tun 
Only  one  flat  patch,  beside 
track,  is  now  visited  re 
larly,  the  grass  cut  s 
bushes  pared  back.  Act 
toe  stream,  steep  ground  ] 
reverted  to  woodland, 
beneficiary  of  isolation  i 
neglect  by  far-flung  owner 
VIRGINIA  SPI& 
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Matthew  Norman 


SAD  to  relate,  my 
friend  Mandy  Man- 
delson  has  been  in  the 
wars  once  again.  First,  he 
was  cruelly  teased  by 
Patsy  Prescott,  who 
thrilled  last  week’s  Scot- 
tish Labour  conference  by 
confusing  Mandy’s  new 
book  with  the  Chinese  sat- 
ellite: “The  fastest  spin 
since  the  launch  of  my 
friend  Peter  Man  dels  on’s 
book  . . .this  giant  piece  of 
junk."  said  Patsy,  then  cli- 
maxing the  mirth  by  add- 
ing that  he  meant  the  satel- 
lite, not  the  book.  With  that 
wound  still  raw,  Mandy 
then  had  to  fight  off  an  at- 
tempt to  plant  consumer 
spokesman  Nigel  Griffiths 
in  his  vital  “rapid  rebut- 
tal*’ unit.  “lam  not,”  said 
Mandy  imperiously,  “hav- 
ing that  man  in  my  Mill- 
bank.”  The  hatred  goes 
back  to  the  time  when  Mr 
Griffi  ths — a devotee  of 
Gordon  Brown  — publicly 
savaged  Mandy  for  begin- 
ning the  Tony  Blair  cam- 
paign while  John  Smith’s 
body  was  barely  cold.  This  1 
latest  flare-up  is  odd,  none- 
theless, for  it  is  hardly  in 
character  for  Mandy  to 
nnrture  a grudge. 

Daily  Express 

Cherie-hunter  Peter 
Hitchens  calls,  to  dis- 
pute my  assertion  that, 
while  an  International 
Socialist,  he  wore  a beard. 

He  says  he  had  no  beard,  I 
say  be  did.  He  says  he 
didn’t,  and  I rejoin  that  he 
did.  We  are  the  Socrates 
and  Plato  de  nos  jours. 
“Look,”  he  says  quietly, 
‘Tve  had  two  beards  in  my 
life,  and  I know  what  a 
beard  is.  Wbatlhad  in  yonr 
photo  is  not  a beard.”  It 
seems  we  will  never  agree 
— and  so,  in  order  that  a 


The  cost  of  going  it 
alone  in  Europe 
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verdict  be  reached,  lam 
compelled  today  to  intro- 
duce the  Diary’s  inaugural 
You.  The  Jury.  Call  0891 
333  321  if  you  think  this  . 
man  has  abeard.  If,  how- 
ever, you  find  him  beard- 
less, dial  0891 333  522.  Calls 
will  cost  no  more  than  10 
pence,  and  lines  will  close 
at  midnight.  . 

A UNIQUELY  compel- 
ling reason  to  quit 
smoking  comes  from 
the  pro-smoking  pressure 
group  Forest.  It  will  hold 
“a  smoker-friendly  week- 
end break"  in  Dorchester 
in  May.  and  if  the  prospect 
of  spending  48  hoars  ma- 
rooned among  these  profes- 
sional martyrs  and  pseudo 
civil  libertarians  doesn't  do 
the  trick,  consider  this:  the 
Saturday  night  gala  dinner 
will  be  hosted  by  the  gifted 
comedian  Jack  Douglas. 

STILL  feeling  blue  is 
my  dieting  friend 
Terry  Major-Ball, 
who  cites  the  prospect  of 
publicising  his  book  (Major 
Major,  out  in  paperback  in 
May)  as  one  reason  for  the 
gloom.  “Some  shows  are 
fine,  but  some  try  to  make 
you  look  stupid,”  says 
Terry.  “I’ve  been  asked  on 
the  BfgBreakCastafew 
times,  but  bow  can  you  talk 
when  they  keep  pushing 
those  puppets  in  your  face? 
Maybe  I’m  old  fashioned,” 
he  continues,  “but  I do 
know  bow  to  have  fun. 
Richard  Madely  of  Good 
Morning — he’s  married  to 
Judy;  sbe’s  a very  nice  lady 
— said  I bad  a rather  zany 
sense  orhnmour.”  Terry 
pauses  for  thought.  “The 
trouble,”  he  adds,  “is  that 
there  are  so  many  fine  lines 
in  life,  aren’t  there?”  Upon 
this  gnomicaUy  rhetorical  . 
note,  we  say  farewell. 

A NEWSPAPER  advert 
seeks  people  aged  be- 
tween 23-30  and  keen 
to  change  careers,  “who 
can  rise  to  the  challenge  of 
the  television  equivalent  of 
an  MBA";  people  with  a 

craving  for  “unrivalled  in- 
sight and  experience  in 
television  production  and 
broadcasting”.  The  em- 
ployer is  Live  TV,  and  the 
most  attractive  feature  of 
the  job  is  that,  for  the  first 
year  of  an  18-month  con- 
tract. the  salary  is  £0.00. 
How  on  earth  can  the  BBC 
hope  to  compete? 
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Commentary 


Will 

Hutton 


IT  HAS  become  die  new 
centre  of  gravity  of  Brit- 
ish politics.  Europe 
should  be  a partnership  of 
nation  states.  The  gafos  of  40 
years  of  European  integration 
should  not  be  thrown  away, 
certainly,  and  where  there 
are  grounds  for  friendly  col- 
laboration it  should,  be  under- 
taken. But  the  clock  should 
now  stop  on  anything  more 
visionary. 

Malcolm  Rtfkinrt,  present- 
ing die  Government’s  white 
paper  on  its  stance  for  die  In- 
tergovernmental Conference 
to  the  House  of  Commons  yes- 
terday, defined  a position  that 
was  plumb  centre  in  the  rows 
that  rack  the  Conservative 
Party  — while  tacking  back 
from  some  of  his  more  Euro- 
sceptic remarks  to  adopt  a 
more  pro-European  tone.  The 
bedrock  of  the  European 
Union  might  be  the  indepen- 
dent democratic  state,  as j 
John  Major  says  in  the  docu- 
ment’s foreword  — but  that 
has  not  prevented  the  Gov- 
ernment from  backing,  if 
guardedly,  the  idea  of  a 
“single  figure  to  represent  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Union  to 
the  outside  world”.  Quite  a 


concession  from  an  adminis- 
tration beleagured  by  Euros- 
cepticism and  now  Sir  James 
Goldsmith's  Referendum 
Party. 

But  the  basic  thrust 
remains  an  undying  commit- 
ment to  mtergovernmenta- 
lism,  the  sanctity  of  the 
nation  state's  powers  over  de- 
fence and  foreign  policy,  and 
the  case  against  extending 
majority  voting  — a position 
that  Robin  Cook  was  careful 
not  to  oppose.  He  was  as 
much  for  die  nation  stale  as 
his  counterpart,  while  manag- 
ing to  open  up  some  red  water 
between  Labour  and  the  Gov- 
ernment over  employment 
and  social  legislation.  But  in 
truth  there  was  not  much 
more  to  go  on;  Labour  has  no ' 
intention  of  being  labelled  as 
Brussels’  poodle,  so  that  it  is 
compelled  to  find  merit  in  the 
Government’s  position.  That 
in  turn  draws  its  sting  in  the 
areas  where  it  does  want  to 
criticise. 

Yet  Britain's  political  par- 
ties should  be  cautious  about 
| congratulating  themselves  on 
I establishing  a position  which 
while  selling  the  pass  on  the 
case  for  European  Integration 
is  still  sufficiently  pro-Euro- 
pean to  inflame  ranks  of 
the  Euro-sceptics  — thus  suc- 
cessfully pleasing  nobody. 
For  Europe,  however  reluc- 
tantly and  unwanted,  finds  it- 
self playing  for  very  high 
stakes  at  the  1GC.  The  notion, 
quietly  promoted  in  the  white 
paper,  that  “there  may  be 
areas  in  which  it  is  perfectly 
healthy  for  some  member 
states  to  integrate  more 


closely  or  quickly  than 
others”,  will  be  picked  up  by 
the  Germans  who  reluctantly 
have  come  round  to  the  same 
view.  A Europe  constructed 
as  a series  of  initiatives 
which,  once  in  place  become 
acquis  communautaire  — 
community  gains  — is  to  be 
jettisoned.  In  its  place  a new 
Europe  Is  emerging  in  which 
a pace-setting  group  of 
nations  will  define  the  struc- 
ture of  Europe,  which  others 
can  then  take  or  leave. 

Yet  the  reality  for  most 
European  states  is  that  not 
being  part  of  this  construc- 
tion is  not  a conceivable  op- 
tion. This  is  partly  a matter  of 
sheer  practicality  given  the 
range  of  issues  that  require , 
some  standing  secretariat  to 
propose  common  solutions, 
the  functional  reason  for 
Brussels’  existence;  and 
partly  about  the  shrinking 
capacity  in  today’s  world  of 
the  celebrated  nation  state  to 
achieve  what  It  wants  on  its 
own. 

Yet  at  Just  this  moment 
Europe  is  moving  from  being 
built  by  consensus  to  a new 
model  which  will  allow  it  to 
be  built  by  the  instincts  of  its 
most  pro-European  members 
— and  that  means  Germany. 
This  represents  a transforma- 
tion in  European  politics,  and 
nobody  can  be  certain  that  it 
can  he  executed  with  the  old 
ethos  of  pro-European  ism 
being  kept  alive.  It  will  be  div- 
isive before  it  is  integrative. 

The  breach  was  already 
made  at  Maastricht,  not  only 
because  Britain  negotiated  its 
opt-outs  from  the  social  chap- 


ter and  the  single  currency, 
but  In  addition  because  of  die 
nature  of  the  convergence  cri- 
teria for  monetary  union.  It 
was  never  likely,  that  every 
member  of  the  EU  would  be 
able  to  qualify  in  1999,  and 
thus  the  beginning  of  multi- 
speed  Europe  was  launched. 
The  IGC,  with  Britain’s  con- 
nivance, will  elevate  it  as  the 
new  principle  around  which 
Europe  should  be 
constructed. 

Thus  to  argue  for  Europe  as 
a partnership  of  nation  states 
completely  dodges  the  issue 
which  will  be  at  the  heart  of 
the  IGC.  Liberated  from  the 
necessity  from  moving 
Europe  forward  as  one,  the 
Germans  and  the  French, 
With  the  Dutch,  Austrians,  , 
Belgians,  Irish.  Italians, 1 
Finns,  Spainish  and  even 
Swedes  actively  helping,  will . 
set  about  brokering  the  deal ! 
that  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
single  currency.  Germany 
will  surrender  the  D-Mark 
only  if  there  is  change  in  the  I 


To  argue  for 
Europe  as  a 
partnership  of 
nation  states 
completely 
dodges  the  issue 

process  of  political  integra- 
tion — and  that  is  the  implicit 
agenda  of  the  IGC. 

For  it  is  not  only  British 
Eurosceptics  who  have  noted 
that  there  is  a crisis  of  legid- . 
macy  of  European  institu-  j 
tions.  Michael  Mertes,  one  of 
the  Chancellor  Kohl’s  closest 
advisers,  is  on  record  as  say- 
ing that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
new  Europe  to  be  democratic, 
because  there  is  no  European 
democratic  public  — no  Euro- 
pean demos.  But  as  Midtael 
Maclay,  a former  adviser  to 
Douglas  Hurd,  writing  in  this 
month’s  edition  of  Prospect 
says,  the  German  conclusion 


is  rather  different  from  the 
British;  it  is  not  to  turn  back 
from  political  integration  — 
rather  it  is  to  find  ways  of  ac- 
celerating it 

Britain  does  hold  some 
cards.  It  can  block  develop- 
ment of  the  European  parlia- 
ment and  it  can  insist  that 
any  initiatives  that  draw  on 
the  European  budget  have  to 
be  agreed  unanimously  — but 
unless  it  gives  some  ground 
given  the  new  environment  it 
risks  being  confronted  by  a de 
facto  European  ultimatum.  It 
will  be  offered  opt-outs  and 
derogations  from  the  changes 
to  the  new  institutions;  but  it 
will  not  be  allowed  to  veto 
what  a majority  of  the  other 
states  choose  to  do. 

Striking  a new  tone  and  of- 
fering a few  concessions  will 
not  avert  a crisis  that  in  some 
respects  is  as  dangerous  as 
permitting  Sir  James  Gold- 
smith's obsessions  over 
Europe  to  effect  a new  direc- 
tion fit  British  national  policy 

— yet  another  extraordinary 
development  in  the  deformed 
structure  that  is  Britain’s  po- 
litical system.  The  parliamen- 
tary sovereignty  that  the 
white  paper  invites  us  to  de- 
fend to  the  last  is  one  so  frag- 
ile that  it  can  be  snared  by  the 
attentions  of  a politically  am- 
bitious billionaire. 

Lack  of  knowingness  about 
what  is  happening  abroad  is 
thus  matched  by  self-decep- 
tion about  what  is  happening 
at  home.  A British  white 
paper  that  is  as  uninhibitedly 
partisan  — for  example  talk- 
ing dismissively  of  many 
continental  politicians  who 
press  for  “more  Europe . . . 
and  corporatist  economic  so- 
lutions to  the  perceived  defi- 
ciencies of  the  free  market” 

— degrades  the  very  notion 
of  a white  paper.  The  British 
state  plumbs  new  lows.  Self- 
delusion  and  false  premises 
were  never  good  guides  to  i 
policy.  Now  they  are  the  new 
Gods,  but  they  will  lead  to 
isolation  In  a world  in  which 
the  US  is  no  longer  a reliable 
ally  — with  costs  that  the 
British  are  neither  ready  nor 
prepared  to  pay. 


Swings  and 
roundabouts 
for  statues 


The  US  is  at  war  with  its  own  people,  incarcerating  the  vanquished:  but  this  is  not 
the  way  to  tackle  crime — either  there  or  in  Britain,  argues  Andrew  Rutherford 

Enemy  behind  bars 
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AS  THE  primary 
elections  gather 
pace,  Americans 
are  being  asked  to 
look  beyond  the 
soundbites  and  platitudes  and 
seriously  consider  crime  and 
criminal  policy . The  Real  War 
On  Crime,  the  report  of  file 
independent  National  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Commission,  has 
created  one  of  those  rare  op- 
portunities for  people  to 
reflect  upon  choices  which 
have  until  now  been  largely 
obscured  by  the  demagogic 
ratcheting  of  this  key  politi- 
cal issue:  in  particular,  the 
unprecedented  quantum  leap 
in  the  number  of  people  in 
prison. 

After  75  years  of  relative 
stability  in  die  proportion  of 
the  population  behind  prison 
bars,  in  the  early  1980s  the 
United  States  embarked  upon 
an  experiment  In  mass  incar- 
ceration. The  bare  statistics 
tell  the  stay:  in  1980  the  com- 
bined local,  state  and  federal 
prison  population  was 
493.000;  in  1985  it  was  759.000; 
in  1990  it  was  1479,000  and  in 
1995  it  was  1,544,000.  Whereas 
in  1980  the  prison  population 
translated  Into  a rate  of  210 
per  100,000  inhabitants  the 
rate  today  is  555.  This  figure, 
which  is  very  d06e  to  that  of 
Russia,  contrasts  with  Can- 
ada at  116,  and  is  some  seven 
times  greater  than  the  me- 
dian rate  for  western  Euro- 
pean countries.  Furthermore, 
the  racial  dimension  to  the 
American  prison  scene  can- 
not be  avoided:  the  incarcera- 
tion rate  is  306  per  100,000  for 
whites  compared  with  1,947 
for  blacks.  In  many  American 
cities  one  third  of  black  males 
aged  1334  are  either  in  prison 
or  under  parole  or  probation 
supervision. 

But  this  experiment  is  far 
from  drawing  to  a close.  A 
spate  of  recent  federal  and 
state  criminal  justice  statutes 
reflecting  notions  such  as 
“three  strikes  and  you’re  out" 
and  “truth  In  sentencing”  are 
just  beginning  to  take  effect 
One  independent  research 
group  has  estimated  that  the 
i combined  impact  of  this 
recent  legislation  (together 
with  one  or  two  other  initia- 
tives) may  wen  add  a further 
six  million  to  the  total  num- 
ber in  prison.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a leading  Norwegian 
criminologist,  Nils  Christie  (a 
commission  member),  has 
warned  of  the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching American  gulag. 
These  developments  have 
taken  place  in  the  virtual  ab- 
sence of  principled  debate 
and  informed  public  discus- 
sion. Indeed,  for  elected  offi- 
cials. dissent  around  this 
issue  is  widely  regarded  as 
political  suicide. 

The  34-member  commis- 
sion, funded  from  non-govern- 
mental sources,  worked  for 
two  years  to  produce  this 
powerful  indictment  of  Amer- 
ican criminal  policy.  By  dem- 
onstrating that  there  Is  little, 
if  any.  connection  between 
prison  population  size  and 
the  level  of  crime,  Americans 
may  be  persuaded  to  ponder 
upon  the  fiscal  and  social 
costs  of  tiie  current  agenda. 
Many  state  governments  are 
diverting  resources  from  edu- 
cation and  welfare  in  order  to 


fund  their  burgeoning  prison 
system.  In  California,  for  ex- 
ample. tiie  state  currently 
spends  8 per  cent  of  its  budget 
on  prisons,  compared  with  3 
per  cent  15  years  ago;  state 
spending  on  further  educa- 
tion over  this  period  fell  from 
18  to  8 per  cent  Estimating 
tiie  social  costs  Is  more  com- 
plex. bed  Joanne  Page  (a  com- 
mission member,  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Fortune  Society,  an 
ex-offender  organisation) 
compares  the  Impact  of  im- 
prisonment to  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder.  As  the  report 
puts  it:  “Many  offenders 
emerge  from  prison  afraid  to 

trust  fearfiil  of  the  unknown, 
and  with  their  vision  of  the 
world  shaped  by  tiie  meaning 
that  behaviours  have  in  the 
prison  context ...  it  appears 


prison  damages  a person's 
mid-range  response  to  the  en- 
vironment, leaving  the  choice 
of  gritting  one’s  teeth  and 
enduring,  or  full-fledged 
attack  to  protect  oneself  from 
perceived  danger.” 

But  the  report  goes  beyond 
a critique  of  imprisonment 
and  the  commission  has  con- 
structed a series  of  steps 
i which  lead  to  its  “20/20  vj- 
I sion”  of  a safer  and  more 
humane  society.  These  steps 
! include:  the 1 war  on  drugs, 
i which  has  had  devastating 
collateral  consequences,  must 
| be  replaced  wife  a policy  of 
j harm-reduction:  fiscal  impact 
i statements  should  be  a 
requirement  of  all  criminal 
policy  proposals:  services  for  i 
I the  victims  of  crime  must  be 
! enhanced:  racial  and  ethnic 


biases  must  be  eliminated 
from  the  criminal  justice  pro- 
cess; all  levels  of  government 
should  create  crime  preven- 
tion councils  charged  with 
the  duty  of  developing  coordi- 
nated strategies  which  meet 
requirements;  and  a public- 
health  approach  should  be  de- 
veloped to  reduce  the  level  of 
violence  in  America.  As  the 
director  of  the  Centre  tor  Dis- 
ease Control  and  Prevention 
puts  it  “Violence  is  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  lost  life  in  this 
country  today.  If  it's  not  a 
public  health  problem,  why 
are  all  those  people  dying 
from  it?” 

The  oommisslon  also  urged 
the  nation  to  reverse  current 
policies  and  to  invest  in  a new  j 
generation  of  anti-poverty 
programmes.  The  Eisen- 


hower Foundation  (whose  ex- 
ecutive director,  Lynn  Curtis 
is  a commission  member)  has 
estimated  that  $30  billion 
(rather  less  than  one  third  of 
the  total  spent  annually  on 
criminal  justice)  would  be 
required  each  year  over  the 
next  decade  to  revitalise  ur- 
ban areas  across  the  nation. 

The  urgent  message  of  The  I 
Real  War  on  Crime,  however, 
extends  beyond  the  US. 
Michael  Howard  is  not  the 
only  British  politician  to  have 
opted  for  aspects  of  the  Amer- 
ican way.  He  has,  for  exam- 
ple. explicitly  endorsed  much 
of  the  path  towards  mass  in- 
carceration. His  forthcoming, 
and  much-tr ailed,  white 
paper  will  propose  "two- 
strikes”  life  sentences  as  the 
only  disposition  by  the  court 
for  a second  conviction  for  an 
offence  where  life  is  the  maxi- 
mum penalty,  a farther 
straight-jacketing  of  the  judi- 
ciary by  means  of  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  speci- 
fied offences  and  the  virtual 
elimination  of  early  release. 
Indeed,  the  white  paper  is  the 
final  nail  in  the  coffin  of  calm 
and  constructive  approaches 
to  these  issues  which  Charac- 
terised the  late  1980s,  and  also 
signals  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  a post-war  consensus 
that  prison  population  size  be 
regarded  as  subject  to  limits, 
however  loosely  defined  these 
might  have  been.  It  Is  esti- 
mated, by  tire  Penal  Affairs 
Consortium,  that  Mr  How- 
ard’s plans  (upon  which 
Labour’s  position  is  awaited) 
will  add  28.000  to  the  present 
record  prison  population  in 
England  and  Wales.  Should 
this  come  about,  and  if  pres- 
ent levels  of  growth  were  to 
continue,  the  millennium 
would  be  marked  by  a prison 
population,  rate  which,  in  ef- 
fect, was  no  longer  in  the 
European  league  but  taking 
its  place  alongside  Singapore. 

Finally,  Michael  Howard 
(and  Jack  Straw  for  that  mat- 
ter) should  worry  about  a 
report  which  reminds  Ameri- 
cans that  criminal  policy  lies 
at  the  very  heart  of  how  a 
nation  defines  itself 

The  Real  War  On  Crime 
insists  that  criminal  policy 
must  be  shifted  from  an 
agenda  of  “war”  to  one  of 
“peace”.  The  commission 
firmly  rejects  the  populist 
politics  of  exclusion  which 
dominate  American  criminal 
policy.  In  its  concluding 
words,  the  report  states:  “The 
enemy  in  this  war  is  our  own 
people.  A war  against  the 
American  people  is  a war  that 
nobody  can  win.  It  brings  hos- 
tility and  division;  it  exhausts 
our  resources  and  saps  our 
moral  strength.  The  goal  is 
not  to  declare  a war  and  win 
it,  but  to  declare  a peace  and 
bring  with  it  the  terms  for 
lasting  reconciliation.” 

Andrew  Rutherford  is  Professor 
of  Lew  at  Southampton 
University  and  chair  of  the 
Howard  League  for  Penal 
Reform.  He  was  one  of  two 
European  members  of  the 
National  Criminal  Justice 
Commission.  The  Real  War  On 
Crime  is  published  this  week  by 
HarperColllns  in  New  York  at 
$40  hardcover  and  $15 
paperback 


David  McKie 


OLD  FRIENDS  of  Harold 
Wilson  are  angry  at 
the  suggestion  that  a 
statue  to  be  erected  in  his 
honour  in  Huddersfield  might 
be  sited  at  the  entry  to  a 
loading  bay,  on  a multi-storey 
car  park,  or  even  aboard  a 
bridge  over  the  thunderous 
M62.  Even  political  opponents 
agree  such  schemes  are  an 
insult:  “If  you  are  going  to 
recognise  a bloke  for  what's 
he’s  done,”  says  one  Conser- 
vative. “it  ought  to  be  in  St 
George's  Square,  where 
people  can  see.”  The  football 
ground  is  another  suggested 
alternative,  since  Harold  was 
a famous  supporter  of  Hud- 
dersfield Town  FC.  But  in  the 
days  of  Wilsonian  heroes  like 
Hesford.  Willingham  and 
Boot  they  played  on  the  old 
Leeds  Road  ground,  not 
today's  dazzling  hi-tech  McAl- 
pine  Stadium.  Harold,  one 
feels,  would  have  favoured 
somewhere  more  homely. 

This  is  all  a little  illogical 
in  the  sense  that  to  have  any 
force,  an  insult  must  be 
known  to  the  insultee.  and 
that  hardly  applies  with  stat- 
ues, unless  they're  erected  in 
the  subject's  lifetime,  which 
few  of  them  are.  Even  so,  one 
can’t  help,  for  instance,  feel- 
ing for  poor  Prince  Albert, 
less  because  of  the  obloquy 
heaped  on  the  Albert  Memo- 
rial than  for  what  he  is  hav- 
ing to  suffer  at  the  other  end 
of  town.  When  the  statue  of 
Prince  Albert  on  horseback 
was  put  up  at  Hoi  born  Circus, 
be  would  have  been  raising  i 
his  hat  to  that  quarter's  nobil- 
ity and  gentry.  Later  on  the 
gesture  would  have  been 
mostly  addressed  to  people 
shopping  at  Carnage’s  depart- 
ment store.  Now  all  he  salutes 
are  the  cars  and  buses  and 
lorries  which  whirl  about 
under  his  feet  Albert  has  be- 
come a mere  roundabout. 

What  Is  the  point  of  all 
these  statues?  How  many  who 
pass  them  every  day  notice 
them,  could  tell  you  who  they 
are  and  why  they  are  there? 
In  the  middle  of  the  City 
Square.  Leeds,  there’s  a 
statue  of  the  Black  Prince, 
surrounded  by  nymph-like 
creatures  with  names  like 
Mora  and  Even,  judged  so 
erotic  by  the  city  authorities 
that  when  workmen  were 
sent  to  clean  them,  tent-like 
creations  were  wrapped 
around  them  so  that  artisan 
hands  should  not  be  seen  by 
the  public  appearing  to  finger 
the  sensual  bits.  People  know 
it’s  the  Black  Prince,  and  usu- 
ally seem  quite  content  to 
have  him  there.  “That’s  the 
Black  Prince.  Edward  L”  I 
once  heard  a proud  citizen 
telling  a gaggle  of  visitors. 


’’that  was  known  as  the  Lion- 
heart”. 

It  mystified  me  as  a child 
what  the  Black  Prince  was 
doing  in  Leeds,  a place  which 
historians  suggested  never 
bothered  him  much  in  his 
lifetime.  Officialdom  ex- 
plained at  the  time  when  they 
put  him  up  (1903)  that  the 
prince  was  supposed  to  evoke 
chivalry,  good  government 
the  patronage  of  arts  and  edu- 
cation. the  encouragement  of 
industry,  and  democratic  val- 
ues. Precisely  what  the  prince 
had  done  to  embody  democ- 
racy is  another  mystery. 

In  a great  Victorian  city 
like  Leeds  you  might  have 
expected  the  Queen  Empress 
to  dominate  what,  before 
most  of  the  central  area  was 
surrendered  to  traffic,  was 
one  of  the  most  successful 
squares  of  the  town.  In  fact 
poor  Victoria  no  longer  even 
occupies  her  former  privi- 
leged place  near  the  Town 
Hall  She's  been  exiled  to 
Woodhouse  Moor,  and  now 
gazes  out  on  a tract  of  land 
best  known  as  the  mustering 
ground  of  the  Chartists,  not  a 
group  she  ever  sought  to  en- 
courage — together  with  the 
Leeds  City  Council  Fitness 
and  Jogging  Trail.  Victoria, 
in  this  case,  is  by  George 
James  Frampton,  other  of 
whose  Victorias  can  be  seen 
in  Southend,  St  Helens.  New- 
castle, Calcutta  and 
Winnipeg. 

THE  Black  Prince  is  by 
Thomas  Brock,  who  de- 
signed the  Victoria  Me- 
morial outside  Buckingham 
Place  (another  roundabout), 
as  well  as  her  bust  at  Oxford 
and  her  statue  at  Hove.  As  a 
general  rule,  if  you  were  any 
good  you  got  asked  to  do 
Queen  Victoria.  Alfred  Drury, 
creator  of  the  Black  Prince’s 
acolytes  Mora  and  Even,  did 
her  at  Portsmouth  and  Brad- 
ford. There  are  said  to  be  at 
least  150  Victorias  in  exis- 
tence, discounting  forgeries, 
of  which  40  are  in  India. 

1 gather  Leeds  is  planning 
to  celebrate  the  millennium 
with  a further  crop  of  statues 
commemorating  fhmous  sons, 
like  Marks  and  Spencer.  1 
hope  they  will  also  find  roam 
for  the  Rev  Charles  Jenkin- 
son,  its  pioneering  chairman 
of  housing,  and  John  Charles, 
the  finest  Leeds  United  foot- 
baller of  my  lifetime.  Statues 
of  local  worthies  add  more  to 
the  life  of  our  great  provincial 
towns  than  crowned  heads 
who  rarely  visited.  No  town 
square  or  public  park  in  the 
North  is  complete  with  at 
least  one  statue  raised  by  pub- 
lic subscription  to  some 
frock-coated  alderman  or 
long-serving  member  of  par- 
liament. Like  Sir  Francis 
Sharp  Powell,  Bt,  bora  Wigan, 
1827,  the  town's  Tory  MP 
from  1857  to  1859  and  again 
from  1885  to  1910,  who  looks 
out  across  the  broad  and  tran- 
quil sweep  of  Mesnes  Park  in 
the  calm  assurance  that  while 
others  more  glorious  than  he 
may  be  doomed  to  suffer,  he 
at  least  is  safe  from  being 
reduced  to  a roundabout 
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Alison  McCartney 

Getting 

through 
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N Dr  Alison 
McCartney, 
who  has  died 
aged  45,  spoke 
at  the  Living 
with  Breast  Cancer  confer- 
ence last  October  she  de- 
scribed not  Just  the  process  of 
"getting  through"  advanced 
cancer  but  using  her  illness 
as  a vehicle  for  change. 

‘‘1  am  45,  I'm  a pathologist 
I'm  married  to  a GP.  and  un- 
like most  others.  I didn't  have 
primary  breast  cancer.  I went 
straight  to  stage  IV  — straight 
to  fourth  base.  I wakened  up 
one  morning  in  1994  and 
found  my  liver  was  full  of 
tumour  and  life  has  never 
been  the  same  since.  1 went 
through  a period  of  pain  and 
bereavement  and  astonishing 
isolation,  of  feeling  nobody 
really  understands ...  1 have 
three  children:  my  littlest  one 
is  two.  So  when  it  came  to  dis- 
cussing ray  very  imminent 
death,  my  first  thoughts  were 
inevitably  what  am  I going  to 
tell  the  children  and  how  in 
God's  name  am  I going  to  get 
through  this  lot?" 

With  classically  cat m assur- 
ance, she  charted  a voyage  of 
investigation,  undertaken 
with  the  rigour  that  informed 
all  of  her  research.  She  identi- 
fied the  inadequacy  of  the 
support  and  information  for 
women  with  secondary  can- 
cer and  her  efforts  led  her  to 
Dr  David  Spiegel.  an  Ameri- 
can psychiatrist  who  had 
worked  with  terminally  ill 
women  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease. 

His  controlled  studies 
showed  that  women  who 
joined  small  mutual  support 
groups  not  only  experienced 
an  enhanced  quality  erf  life 
but  also  survived  longer. 


Lyle  Talbot 


After  visiting  Spiegel  in  San 
Francisco  and  seeing  some  of 
the  groups  in  action,  Alison 
McCartney  set  about  estab- 
lishing a similar  network  of 
women  in  London. 

She  met  with  significant 
resistance  from  within  the 
ranks  of  her  own  profession, 
from  the  dismissal  of  the  idea 
as  morbid  to  the  old  saw  that 
British  people  don’t  like  talk- 
ing about  emotions.  But  she 
had  always  been  a deter- 
mined and  single-minded 
woman. 

Alison's  Group,  as  it  is  now 
called,  started  last  year  and  is 
still  going  strong.  With  the 
help  of  a wonderful  breast 
care  counselling  nurse,  the 
women  meet  and  discuss 
work,  chemotherapy,  hair 
loss,  their  children,  their 
menfolk  and,  hardest  of  all, 
they  talk  about  dying. 

Hearing  about  Alison's 
plans  for  a support  group, 
Clare  Walmsley.  an  indepen- 
dent television  producer,  per- 
suaded Channel  4 to  commis- 
sion a documentary  about  the 
idea,  with  Alison's  experience 
at  its  heart 

The  programme  Alive  And 
Kicking  was  transmitted  last 
October  as  part  of  the  Gimme 
Health  series  to  coincide  with 
breast  cancer  awareness 
month.  It  was  not  only  a mov- 
ing and  inspiring  document: 
it  also  stimulated  the  publica- 
tion of  a pamphlet,  a work- 
shop held  by  Channel  4,  and 
the  launch  of  their  C4ward 
Campaign  of  public  education 
on  breast  cancer. 

The  long  term  impact  of 
Alison's  campaigning  is  that 
all  the  main  breast  cancer 
agencies  now  recognise  the 
special  needs  of  patients  with 
advanced  disease  and  are  put- 


Alison  McCartney . . . used  her  own  illness  as  a vehicle  for  change 


ting  in  place  the  required 
support 

Alison  McCartney  was  a 
beautiful,  accomplished  wom- 
an. She  was  Girton  educated, 
a brilliant  medical  student  at 
Barts,  a consultant  patholo- 
gist by  33,  with  a stunning 
track  record  in  medical 
research  and  medical  teach- 
ing. culminating  in  a doctor- 
ate. A professorship  was  only 
a breath  away.  She  had  a 
happy  marriage  or  20  years 
duration  to  Peter  McCartney. 


a general  practitioner,  and 
had  three  terrific  children. 
Her  illness  left  all  of  us  who 
knew  and  loved  her,  despair- 
ing at  the  waste  of  so  much 
talent  and  goodness. 

She  had  sat  as  a school  gov- 
ernor and  was  one  of  the 
youngest  justices  of  the  peace. 
She  sang  wonderfully,  espe- 
cially at  parties.  Some  of  us 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  her 
sewing  talents.  She  painted 
well  and  occasionally  in- 
dulged her  love  erf  art  with  an 


Sincerely  safe  with  schlock 


IT  IS  difficult  to  know 
whether  the  screen  career 
of  Lyle  Talbot,  who  has 
died  aged  94,  was  sancti- 
fied or  damned  by  his  being 
associated  with  some  of  the 
worst  American  films  ever 
made.  Certainly  it  was  sancti- 
fied by  those  schlock  suckers 
who  scavenge  in  the  dustbins 
of  cinema  history  for  their 
pleasure. 

With  his  thickset  figure  and 
stolid,  humourless  features. 
Talbot  was  born  for  B-movies. 
Better  performers  look  awk- 
ward or  pathetic  in  mediocre 
material  but  the  rather 
wooden  Talbot  was  in  his 
element  A-movie  stars  give 
the  impression  of  slumming 
while  the  best  B-movie  stars 
never  betray  any  doubts 
about  the  screenplay. 

Bom  Lisle  Henderson,  he 
started  in  show  business  di- 
rectly out  of  high  school,  tour- 
ing with  his  parents  in  tent 
shows  as  a magician.  He  then 
started  acting  in  stock,  found- 
ing his  own  company.  The 
Talbot  Players,  before  enter- 
ing films  in  1932. 

At  Warners,  his  best  roles 
were  as  a hoodlum  in  Love  Is 
A Racket  (1932)  and  as  a con- 
vict who  leads  a prison  break 
in  20,000  Years  In  Sing  Sing 
(1933),  but  his  attempt  to  play 
romantic  leads  at  other 
studios  — opposite  Carole 
Lombard  in  No  More  Orchids 
(1933)  and  Grace  Moore  in 
One  Night  Of  Love  (1935)  — 
was  less  convincing.  He  was 
more  at  ease  in  The  13th 
Guest  (1932)  as  a detective  in 
an  old  dark  house  trying  to 
find  the  killer  who  electro- 
cutes people  by  telephone.  It 
was  a hint  of  things  to  come 


as  it  was  made  for  Monogram, 
the  tackiest  of  the  Poverty 
Row  studios. 

At  the  classier  20th  Century 
Fox.  Talbot  was  twice  el- 
bowed aside  by  the  heroine 
for  Tyrone  Power,  first  as  Lo- 
retta Young’s  dull,  conserva- 
tive fiance  in  Second  Honey- 
moon (1937),  who  is  pushed 
overboard  and  then  towed  out 
to  sea  by  a sting  ray,  and  in 
Second  Fiddle  (1939)  as  Sonja 
Henie’s  yokel  swain. 

Thankfully,  however,  for 


lovers  of  grade  two  movies, 
Talbot  moved  into  the  world 
of  Saturday  morning  kid’s 
serials  as  Chic  Carter.  Detec- 
tive (1946)  over  15  cliffhanging 
episodes  and  as  arch  villain 
Lex  Luther  in  Atom  Man  vs 
Superman  (1950).  He  then 
played  heavies  in  a couple  of 
Jungle  Jim  adventures  star- 
ring a safari-suited  Johnny 
Weissmuller  — he  was  by 
then  too  fleshy  for  a loin  cloth. 

It  was  in  the  early  fifties 
that  Edward  D Wood  Jr 


Lyle  Talbot a face  bom  for  B-movies  photograph'  kobal 


entered  Talbot's  life.  Wood’s 
1953  directorial  debut  feature 
Glen  Or  Glenda  was  a hilari- 
ously awful  but  well-meaning 
plea  for  tolerance  towards 
transvestism,  with  Talbot 
cast  as  Police  Inspector  War- 
ren investigating  the  suicide 
of  the  hero/beroine.  He  then 
appeared  in  Wood's  stun- 
ningly bad  Jail  Bait  (1955)  and 
Plan  9 From  Outer  Space 
(1956).  In  the  latter,  starring 
the  dead  Bela  Lugosi.  Talbot 
played  an  army  general  in  a 
tiny  Washington  office. 
“When  Ed  Wood  paid  me,"  he 
commented,  “it  was  always  In 
cash  and  in  singles."  "Lyle,  I 
won’t  give  you  a cheque,  it 
might  bounce,*’  he  would 
say." 

As  very  few  people  saw 
these  films  in  their  day  — 
they  would  run  a few  days  at 
grind  houses  and  disappear 
until  unearthed  by  cultists 
years  later  — Talbot's  face 
was  widely  recognised  in  the 
US  from  his  television  ap- 
pearances in  140  episodes  of 
the  hugely  popular  The  Ad- 
ventures Of  Ozzie  And  Har- 
riet in  which  he  played  the 
Nelsons'  next-door  neighbour. 

Talbot  was  married  four 
times,  and  leaves  four  chil- 
dren. He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild,  and  continued  to  work 
on  TV  into  his  eighties.  But 
whatever  else  he  did,  Lyle 
Talbot's  equivocal  legacy  will 
be  his  place  in  "the  foul  rag- 
ami  -bone  shop"  of  cinema. 


Ronald  Bergan 


Lyle  Talbot  (Lisle  Henderaon), 
him  actor,  born  February  8, 1902; 
died  March  3.  1996 


extravagant  purchase.  Yet 
alongside  her  flair  and  glam- 
our, her  intellectual  drive  and 
focus,  she  had  a surprising 
ethereal  quality,  which  made 
her  a very  restful  companion 
and  ready  confidante. 

When  Alison's  illness  was 
diagnosed,  she  faced  what 
time  remained  to  her  with  de- 
termination and  fortitude, 
conscious  that  she  bad  not 
achieved  all  that  she  had 
hoped  and  desperate  about 
leaving  her  children.  How- 


David  Godwin 
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ever,  one  of  her  driving  con- 
cerns was  that  something 
should  be  learned  from  the 
way  her  life  ended.  What  she 
would  have  found  hard  to  be- 
lieve was  that  so  much  could 
also  be  learned  from  the  way 
her  life  was  lived. 


Helena  Kennedy 


Alison  McCartney,  pathologist 
and  breast  cancer  awareness 
campaigner,  bom  March  31, 
1950,  died  March  8, 1996 


Life  and  liberty 


DAVID  Godwin,  who  has 
died  aged  52,  was  a 
leading  force  in  the 
struggle  for  civil  liberties  in 
Scotland.  A sometime 
teacher,  youth  worker  — no 
one  but  David  would  have 
taught  fencing  to  Easterhouse 
gang  members  --  factory 
worker  and  forester,  he  was  a 
founder  member  of  the  Scot- 
tish Council  for  Civil  Liber- 
ties in  the  late  1960s. 

In  1977  he  and  I became  the 
SCCL's  first  employees  and 
he  led  the  organisation  for  the 
next  10  years,  during  which 
time  it  became  an  effective 
voice  on  such  issues  as  pris- 
oners' rights,  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice,  legal  services, 
children's  rights  and  the  civil 
liberty  implications  of  nu- 
clear power. 

To  each  issue  he  brought 
formidable  analysis  and  argu- 
ment and  an  ability  to  think 
about  law  creatively.  It  was 
Godwin  who  virtually  resur- 
rected the  old  Scottish  legal 
remedy,  lawburrows,  to  pro- 
tect women  from  violent 
partners. 

His  thinking,  for  instance 
about  the  potentially  intru- 
sive powers  of  social  work  au- 
thorities. was  often  far  in  ad- 
vance of  its  time.  And  in  1987, 
when  the  Government 
banned  BBC  Scotland's  film 
about  the  Zircon  spy  satellite, 
he  put  his  belief  in  freedom  of 
speech  into  action  and  orga- 
nised a public  showing  of  a 
pirated  copy. 

He  also  deplored  formida- 
ble skills  as  a strategist  and 
negotiator,  never  losing  sight 
of  principle  but  not  paralysed 
by  it  either.  He  was  particu- 
larly adept  at  making  alli- 


ances, at  drawing  in  people 
who  might  otherwise  have 
given  civil  liberties  a wide 
berth  over  a particular  issue. 
He  was  a tireless  worker  on 
Individual  cases,  work  he  be- 
lieved gave  SCCL  its  moral 
authority;  “Mr  Godwin  of  the 
civil  liberties'*  was  a much 
sought  after  man. 

The  assistance  he  gave 
freely  and  unfailingly  to  other 
organisations,  such  as  the 
emergent  Scottish  Aslan 
Action  Committee,  was  also 
considerable. 

Political  labels  did  not  hang 
easily  on  him.  He  was  a free- 
thinker. a respecter  of  no  or- 
thodoxy, a believer  in  the 
right  to  be  differenL  But  his 
idlasyncracies,  eccentricities 
and  general  non-conformity 
did  not  endear  him  to  every- 
one. After  a bitter  internal 
struggle  he  was  removed  from 
his  SCCL  post  in  2987. 

Although  an  Industrial  tri- 
bunal awarded  him  substan- 
tial damages  for  unfair  dis- 
mlssal,  many  believe  he 
never  recovered.  He  worked 
as  a welfare  rights  officer  in 
Ayrshire  and  carried  on  his 
own  independent  civil  liber- 
ties work. 

But  to  speak  of  David  God- 
win only  in  terms  of  his  work 
is  to  portray  only  part  of  the 
man.  He  was  also  a poet 
mushroom  gatherer,  drinker, 
thinker,  lover  of  Beethoven, 
husband  to  Caryl,  father  to 
Anna  and  Pippa.  and  friend  to 
many. 


Paul  Gordon 


□avid  Godwin,  civil  libertarian, 
bom  February  9. 1944;  died  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1996 


The  (Verdian  Wednesday  March  13 1996 

Elman  All  Ahmed 


Murdered  in 
Mogadishu 


Mogadishu  in  the 

early  nineties  was  a 
frightening  place, 
volatile  and  unpre- 
dictable. But  Elman  Alt  Ah- 
med. seemed  to  have  a 
charmed  life:  he  was  threat- 
ened, but  never  harmed;  his 
workshops,  packed  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of 
equipment  were  unlocked  but 
never  looted.  Driving  around 
Mogadishu  with  him.  In  a 
bright  yellow  hangar  that  de- 
fied all  the  laws  erf  locomotion, 
one  ft it  part  of  the  magic  cir- 
cle. Somehow  invulnerable. 

Now  Rhwan  has  been  mur- 
dered aged  42  and  Mogadishu 
has  lost  not  just  one  of  its 
most  colourful  characters,  but 
also  one  of  its  most  effective. 
For  Elman  did  what  the 
United  Nations,  for  all  its 
billions  of  dollars,  never  at- 
tempted to  do:  he  weaned  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  off  the 
gun  and  gave  them  a measure 
of  dignity  by  making  it  poss- 
ible for  them  to  earn  an  honest 
living.  His  pitch  to  the  tired, 
desperate  teenagers  he  at- 
tracted off  the  streets  was 
simple:  “If  you  go  with  the 
warlords,  you  will  probably  be 
killed.  If  you  come  with  me.  I 
will  help  you:  you  will  be  able 
to  get  married,  have  children, 
get  a good  job.  Today  you 
don’t  know  how  to  write  your 
name.  Tomorrow,  perhaps, 
you  could  be  president" 
Kfrnan  was  a harlequin  fig- 
ure, with  none  of  foe  senten- 
tiousness that  the  epithet 
“peace  activist’’  would  sug- 
gest To  foe  young  people  with 
whom  he  worked  he  was 
parent  and  teacher,  critic  and 
counsellor.  Above  alt  friend. 
But  his  long  dreadlocks,  bis 
wild  enthusiasms  and  his 
madcap  wannw  belied  a deep 
seriousness  of  purpose.  He  be- 
lieved that  Somalis  wanted 
peace  and,  given  half  a 
chance,  would  turn  their 
backs  on  war.  For  the  kids 
who  found  their  way  to  him. 
be  was  that  half  chance. 

TSlmgn  mado  hie  fortune  — 

such  as  it  was  — before  the 
war,  with  a chain  of  24-hour 
repair  and  electrical  shops. 
Even  then  he  was  a popular 
figure.  If  you  had  had  a punc- 
tured tyre,  it  was  said,  he 
would  give  you  one  of  his  own. 
As  Mogadishu  descended  into 
chaos  and  his  businesses  col- 
lapsed. he  diverted  his 
resources  to  provide  an  alter- 
native way  of  life  for  young- 
sters who  got  their  daily  bread 
down  the  barrel  of  a gun  and 
who,  he  believed,  were  both 
the  problem  and  the  solution. 

And  so  the  Gunman  Project 
was  bom  on  a sprawling  site 
where  ruined  buildings  were 
neatly  ordered,  with  the  help 
of  Oxfam  and  Caritas,  and 
turned  into  workshops  for  car- 
pentry. woodwork,  welding, 
car  repairs,  even  basic  liter- 
acy. Anyone  could  join,  pro- 
vided that  they  broke  their 
weapons  on  arrival  in  foe 
compound,  snapping  their  Ka- 
lashnikovs into  two  pieces,  be- 
yond hope  of  repair,  and  gave 
up  chewing  the  narcotic  leaf 
qat  foe  currency  of  foe  war- 
lords. Elman  provided  shelter 


and  a cup  of  rice  a day  and,  at  • 
the  end  <rf  a three  month  train-  - 
ing  period,  a start-up  kit  for 
every  10  graduates  that  in- 
cluded a small  generator,  a 
welding  machine,  an  air  com- 
pressor and  a basic  tool  Wt 

His  philosophy  was  simple. 
"We  have  a lot  of  technicians 
in  Mogadishu.  If  you  are  a 
good  technician  you  can  gen- 
erate Income  and  if  you  have 
an  income,  you  don’t  need  the 
warlords.” 

By  1994  when  I first  met  - 
him,  the  Gunman  Project  had 
disarmed  275  young  men.  An- 
other 300  were  attending*5 
classes.  Hundreds  more  were 
on  the  waiting  list  and  El- 
man's fame  was  spreading: 
young  women  came  to  the  Pro- 
ject to  learn  to  write:  orphans,  m 
some  as  young  as  five  or  six. 
came  seeking  shelter;  mothers  — 
brought  children  they  were  „ 
unable  to  feed.  Returning  to  — 
the  project  shortly  before  mid- 
night one  nighL  Elman  found 
a two-week-old  baby  aban- 
doned at  the  gate.  He  found  a 
home  for  the  child  with  a 


His  enthusiasm 
was  infectious, 
his  message 
uncomplicated: 
we  want  peace 


woman  who  had  lost  her  own 
in  foe  war. 

Elman  turned  to  the  UN  for 
help;  foe  reception  left  him 
filming.  "They  told  me:  'You 
are  not  authorised  to  do  this 
project  Disarmament  is  our 
job*.  But  they  have  never  dis- 
armed anyone.  They  don't 
want  any  Somali  to  achieve 
anything.  It  is  better  they 
leave."  As  foe  UN  prepared  to 
do  just  that  Elman  spread  his 
net  wider,  confident  that  a 
chapter  was  ending  and  **95 
per  cent  of  the  people  want 
peace”.  He  cajoled  hundreds 
of  metres  of  white  cloth  from 
fhrfhm  and  bung  white  flags 
from  every  lamp-post  in  Moga- 
dishu. He  covered  Mogadi- 
shu’s main  street  in  graffiti 
several  feet  high.  His  enthusi- 
asm was  infectious,  his  mes- 
sage characteristically  uncom- 
plicated: we  want  peace. 

Little  has  been  heard  of  So- 
malia since  the  UN  pulled  out 
taking  most  of  its  equipment 
with  it  and  wrecking  foe  rest, 
compassionless  to  foe  end. 
Cursory  news  reports  from 
Mogadishu  say  Elman  was 
killed  by  masked  gunmen, 
possibly  General  Ai deed’s 
men,  who  burst  into  “one  of 
his  hideouts".  TTie  idea  of  the 
irrepressible  Elman  being 
forced  off  foe  streets  and  into 
a “hideout* 1 is  unbearably  sad. 
a terrible  commentary  on  the 
legacy  of  the  most  expensive 
operation  In  UN  history. 


Julie  rant 


□man  Ali  Ahmed,  peace  cam- 
paigner, bom  1953;  died  March  9. 
1996 


Birthdays 


Valerie  Amos,  former  chief 
executive.  Equal  Opportuni- 
ties Commission,  42;  Lord 
(Gordon)  Borrie  QC,  chair- 
man. Labour’s  Commission 
on  Social  Justice,  65;  Jane 
Bown,  photographer,  71;  Sir 
Michael  Chechland,  former 
director-general,  BBC.  60; 
Lesley  Collier,  ballet  dancer, 
49;  Marion  Foale,  fashion  de- 
signer, 57;  Lionel  Friend, 
conductor.  51;  Christopher 
Gable,  actor,  56;  Howell 
James,  political  secretary  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  42;  Dick 
Kat2,  jam  pianist  writer,  72; 
James  Marshall,  Labour 
MP,  55;  Dr  David  Peace, 
glass  engraver,  81;  Air  Com- 
modore Helen  Benton,  for- 
mer director,  WRAF,  65;  Neil 
Sedaka.  songwriter  and 
singer,  57;  Sir  Reo  Stakis, 
hotelier,  82;  Peter  Viggers, 
Conservative  MP,  58. 


Death  Notices 

fMy  I NWUUtl.  U»H  aood  73  of  Eym- 
tart*.  Kytf.  died  peacefully  on  Saturday 
Man*  9th  He  waa  a NgWy  respected  Pro- 
thftUon  Manager  and  Aasooste  Producer 
hr  the  Him  and  lefewston  business.  Ho 
leaves  a deyotad  wtfe.  tour  children  and 
tear  grandchildren. 

PBWONS.  -lames  WHsm.  Beloved  lather 
of  Roy.  Valeria.  Jane  and  Jill  and  husband 
W Joan.  Ufs  long  opponett  tt  oppression 
and  member  oj  CND.  Funara)  at  Crown  Hill 
UUion  Keynes.  Thursday  the 
MSt  of  March.  12.30pm. 

IWasqpM.CjLE.  AP..  on  Monday  nth 
March  1890  peacefully  after  a long  lilrwtas 
home  wttti  great  lorMude  Chiton  Euoene 
Bancrott  (Rouble)  formerly  Deputy  Chair- 
man Commission  lor  Racial  Equality.  Much 
loved  hiotand  of  Margaret,  lather  of  Bar- 
ite. Sandra.  Denmse  and  Yvonne  Private 
fynerM  to  be  hew  on  Monday  lath  March 
Wee,  family  flowers  only  Donations  in  Ms 


memory  maybe  sent  to  Marie  Can- 
ber  Care.  9fl  Belgrav*  Square.  London 
SW1X  80Q.  Tot  017?  23S  3325  A service  ol 


Th«*«fl'v»ng  lor  Ms  me  and  work  wBI  be 
held  on  a dale  to  be  announced 
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Jackdaw 


A la  Carte 

WHEN  I WAS  a child  I adored 
the  light  operas  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan — the  Savoy  Operas 
they  are  called,  and  my 
favourite  was  The  Mikado. 
And  though  these  were  the 
staple  fere  of  amateur  opera 
companies  at  the  small  town 
or  village  level,  there  was 
only  one  professional  com- 
pany that  had  the  right  to 
perform  them — the  D 'Oyly 
Carte  Opera  Company.  For 
some  time  I knew  the  music 
— and  knew  the  words  by 
heart — but  only  from  re- 
cords, and  it  was  a great  mo- 
ment when  an  adult  told  me 
that  he  had  tickets  next  week 
for  the  D'Oyly  Carte,  and  we 


were  to  see  The  Mikado.  And 
if  we  clapped  enough  at  the 
end  of  certain  songs,  the 
singer  might  be  induced  to 
perform  an  encore — or 
maybe  if  we  were  lucky  he 
might  perform  more  than  one 
encore,  and  there  might  be 
different  jokes  in  each.  And 
these  predictions  turned  out 
to  be  true.  I was  enchanted— 
with  the  sets,  the  costumes, 
the  performances,  the  whole 
thing. 

Ten  years  or  so  later,  work- 
ing In  London.  I noticed  one 
evening  that  the  D’Oyly 
Carte  were  in  town,  and 
would  give  The  Mikado  that 
evening.  For  old  time’s  sake  I 
went  along,  and  soon  realised 
I had  made  a mistake.  The 
same  sets,  the  same  cos- 
tumes, and  the  same  perform- 
ers should  not  perhaps  have 
surprised  me,  but  the  same 
jokes  in  the  same  sequence  of 
encores— and  the  encores 
provoked  by  a suspiciously 
low  level  of  applause —hit  me 
with  the  force  of  a religious 
disillusionment.  These  oper- 
ettas  had  been  produced  by 
their  author,  W S Gilbert,  and 
his  production  books  had 
long  since  ossified  into  law. 


so  that  what  I had  seen  as  a 
child  was  a production  darting 
back  to  1885'upon  which  no 
one  had  been  allowed  to  make 
anything  more  than  the  most 
marginal  improvements.  It 
was  a matter  of  absolute 
ritual — for  as  long  as  the 
magic  spell  of  the  copyright 
lasted — that  each  generation 
would  take  its  children  to  see 
what  they  had  seen — produc- 
tions which  fall  prey  to  such  a 
necrotising  tendency  that  in 
the  final  years  of  the  com- 
pany . a friend  of  mine,  accom- 
panying a child  one  evening, 
actually  heard  one  of  the  ac- 
tors call  out  to  another  as  he 
left  the  stage:  "Well.  love, 
mine's  a double  whiskey  — 
what’s  yours?” 

James  Fenton  examines  the  de- 
sire for  authenticity,  reproduc- 
tion and  repetition  in  live  per- 
formance in  the  Note  York 
Review  of  Books. 

Slippery  tale 

Dear  Mr  Berman, 

The  assistant  manager.  Mr 
Kensedder,  informed  me  this 
AM.  that  you  called  him  last 
evening  and  said  you  were 
unhappy  with  your  maid  ser- 


vice. 1 have  assigned  a new 
girl  to  your  room.  I hope  you 
will  accept  my  apologies  for 
any  past  inconvenience.  If 
you  have  any  future  com- 
plaints please  contact  me  so  I 
can  give  it  my  personal  atten- 
tion. Call  extension  11.08  be- 
tween 8am  and  5pm.  Thank 
you. 

Elaine  Carmen 
Housekeeper 

Dear  Miss  Carmen, 

It  is  impossible  to  contact  you 
by  phone  since  I leave  the 
hotel  for  business  at  7.45  am 
and  don’t  get  back  before5.30 
or  6pm.  That’s  the  reason  I 
called  Mr  Kensedder  last 
night.  You  were  already  off 
duty.  I only  asked  Mr  Kensed- 
der if  he  could  do  anything 
about  those  little  bars  of  soap. 
The  new  maid  you  assigned 
me  must  have  thought  I was  a 
new  check-in  today,  since  she 
left  another3  bare  ofhotel 
soap  in  my  medicine  cabinet 
along  with  her  regular  deliv- 
ery of  3 bars  on  foe  bath-room 
shelf  In  just5  days  berfrl 
have  accumulated  23  little 
bars  of  soap.  Why  are  you 
doing  this  to  me? 

S.  Berman 


Mr  Berman  continues  the 
struggle  to  hold  on  to  his  bar  of 
soap  in  this  correspondence 
with  a London  hotel,  currently 
doing  the  rounds  on  e-maiL 
More  soap  stories  tomorrow. 

Granny  mags 

MY  GRANNY  was  controlled 
by  women's  magazines.  They 
told  her  what  to  wear,  how  to 
behave  and  how  to  make  sure 
she  didn’t  lose  my 
grandpa.  She  says  1 am  lucky 
...  I can  even  look  at  naked 
tnen  if  1 want  to.  I told  her  I 
didn't  want  to  but  I would 
fetch  one  from  the  news- 
agents for  her . . . During  the 
1930s  my  grandpa  had  a brief 
affair  with  a woman  he  met  at 
the  local  tea-shop.  But  my 
granny  wasn't  worried.  The 
magazines  told  her.  “Men  get 
these  attacks  like  kiddies  get 
measles  ...Let  him  have  his 
fling  and  he'll  come  back  a 
thousand  times  more  in  love 
with  you  than  ever . . .It oc- 
curred to  my  granny  that  she 
should  leave  my  grandpa . . . 
However,  the  magazines 
came  down  very  harshly  on 
women  who  entertained  th  is 
idea:  "You  only  have  to  go 


into  a restaurant  and  note 
foe  strained,  dissatisfied  look 
on  the  face  of  women  feeding 
alone” . . , The  magazines 
finally  began  to  lose  their 
control  over  my  granny  after 
the  war,  when  she  became 
surplus  to  requirements  and 
was  urged  back  to  the  home. 
She  was  shown  how  to  bake 
lovely  cakes,  how  to  keep  her 
house  beautiful  and  how  to  be 
eternally  grateful  that  her 
man  had  returned  safely  from 
the  war.  Her  work  was  unrec- 
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4b, 


Do  tell...  Don’t  Tell  It 


ognised,  but  grandpa  was 
considered  a hero.  She  was 
extremely  pissed  off.  My 
granny  stopped  buying  foe 
magazines,  and  in  1957,  left 
my  grandpa. 

Elaine  Dawson  tells  her 
granny  S true  lift  magazine 
story  in  Don  ’t  Tell  It. 

Spammed 

THE  FIRST  sign  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  came  Sun- 
day afternoon,  when  2 logged 
on  to  foe  Internet  to  check  my 
weekend  e-mail  and  found 
that  someone  had  enrolled  me 
in  a Barry  Manilow  fan  club, 
a Mercedes-ownere  discus- 
sion group,  a Fijilslands- 
appreciation  society  and  103 
other  Internet  mailing  lists 
I'd  never  heard  of.  I knew 
from  experience  that  any  one 
of  these  lists  can  generate  50 
“essages  a day.  To  avoid  a 
deluge  of  junk  e-maill  pains- 
takingly unsubscribed  from 
aU  106 — even  Barry  Mam- 
low’s— only  to  log  on  Mon- 
day morning  and  discover  I'd 
been  subscribed  overnight  to 
1,700  more.  My  file  of  unread 
email  was  growing  by  the 
minute. 


T d heard  about  “spam” 
Internet  jargon  for  machi 
generated  junk  mail — an 
over  the  years  Fd  receive* 
share  of  e-mail  get-rich  qt 
pitches  and  cheesy  raagaa 
ads.  But  I had  never  expel 
enced  anything  like  this: ; 
parade  of  mail  that  just  gc 
bigger  and  bigger.  ..note 
was  I getting  hundreds  of 
subscription  notices,  but ! 
was  also  receiving  copies 
every  piece  of  mail  posted 
those  lists.  By  Monday  tin 
mail  was  pouring  in  at  the 
rate  of  four  a minute.  240 2 
hour.  5,760  a day. 
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mail  "spam".  Other  viczii 
this  Internet  nightmare  si 
nario  included  Bill  Clinta 
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and  Newt  Gingrich. 

Jackdaw  wants  your jewels.  E- 
mailjackdawiqxuardlan- 
■CO.uk; fax 0171-713 4366;  Jack ■ 
daw.  The  Guardian,  119 
Farringdon  Road,  London 
BC1R3ER. 


Dan  Giaister 


It 
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Wall  Street  rollercoaster 


Notebook 


Recovery  signs 
in  US  also  bring 
renewed  jitters 


Mark  Tran  in  New  York 
and  Paul  Murphy 


There  were 

renewed  tremors  in 
the  world’s  finan- 
cial markets  yester- 
day. another  roller- 
caster  ride  on  Wall  Street 
sending  the  Dow  Jones  share 
index  almost  100  points  lower 
at  one  stage. 


Reflecting  widespread  con-i 
fusion  on  the  strength  of  the  i 
American  economy  and  the 
coarse  of  interest  rates,  the 
Dow  subsequently  staged  a 
sharp  recovery.  Losses  on 
this  key  indicator  had  been 
wiped  out  by  late  afternoon  in 
New  York. 

Earlier,  panic  selling  saw 
the  US  long  bond  slump  an- 
other 1 Vt  points,  driving  the 
yield  an  this  benchmark  asset 


BAe  fights  for 
biggest  ever 
US  fighter 
plane  contract 


Martin  Welker 
in  Washington 

BRITISH  Aerospace  will 
receive  from  the  Penta- 
gon this  week  the  first 
indication  of  its  chances  of 
winning  part  of  the  biggest 
defence  contract  in  history,  to 
design  and  build  up  to  3,000 
Anglo-American  fighter- 
bombers. 

The  contract  is  worth  up  to 
*1.000  billion  (£650  billion)  for 
the  winning  contractor.  BAe 
and  its  partners,  McDonnell- 
Douglas  and  Northrop  Grom- : 
man.  are  competing  against 
Boeing  and  the  new  Lock- 
heed-Martin  defence  group. 

The  Pentagon  , is  poised  to 
release  specifications  for  the 
so-called  Joint  Strike  Fighter 
that  will  meet  the  widely  dif- 
ferent requirements  of  the  US 
Air  Force.  US  and  Royal  Na- 
vies, and  the  US  Marine 
Corps. 

Rolls-Royce  is  also  vying 
for  a share  of  the  work.  On 
Monday  the  aero-engine 
maker  announced  plans  to 
team  up  with  General  Electric 
of  the  US  to  design  and  de- 
velop engines  Ibr  the  aircraft. 

To  save  on  costs,  the  Penta- 
gon has  insisted  that  the  air- 
craft be  a small,  agile  fighter 
to  replace  the  F-16.  carry 
enough  weaponry  to  replace 
the  A-lo  tankbuster.  be  sturdy 
enough  to  be  slammed  onto 
the  decks  of  aircraft  carriers, 
be  able  to  land  and  take  off 
vertically  like  a Sea  Harrier, 
and  have  a bomb  bay  big 
enough  to  hold  a 2,0001b  mis- 
sile. One  more  thing.  It  has  to 
incorporate  the  new  Stealth 
technology  to  make  it  invisi- 
ble on  radar. 

All  that  for  less  than 
$30  million  for  each  aircraft. 
But  the  spare  parts  and  ex- 
port potential  over  an  ex- 
pected 30-year  life  span  will  j 
take  the  total  value  of  the  con- 1 
tract  up  to  SI 000  billion. 

Each  of  the  three  defence 
contractors  has  passed  the 
Pentagon's  first  hurdle  with  a 
preliminary'  design  that  is 
da  imed  to  meet  the  basic 


The  demand  that  the  new 
plane  be  able  to  match  the 
Harrier's  vertical  take  off  is  a 
major  advantage  for  the  BAe 
team,  led  by  McDonnell  Doug- 
las. BAe  pioneered  the  con- 
cept of  the  Harrier,  and  Mc- 
Donnell built  the 
Americanised  version  for  the 
US  Marine  Corps. 

There  is  speculation 
throughout  the  industry  that 
the  ambitious  project  might 
be  re-assessed,  amid  doubts 
that  the  various  roles  and 
customers  require  too  much 
from  a single  airframe. 

There  are  bitter  memories 
of  the  swing-wing  F-in,  sup- 
posed to  be  a strike  bomber 
for  both  US  Navy  and  Air 
Force,  which  the  Navy  finally 
rejected  and  which  never  sat- 
isfied the  Air  Force. 

The  McDonnell-BAe  ver- 
sion tries  to  improve  its 
Stealth  qualities  by  doing 
away  with  the  tail,  and  rely- 
ing on  fly-by-wire  computer- 
ised controls. 

The  Boeing  version  is  de- 
signed to  offer  also  a cheaper  i 
and  unmanned  $15  million 
version  which  can  be  piloted  ; 
from  the  ground. 


up  above  6.7  per  cent,  drag- 
ging share  prices  down. 

Tbe  recovery  came  after  the 
stock  market  authorities  in 
New  York  were  forced  to  in- 
troduce a set  of  further  curbs 
on  trading  to  try  to  stop  com- 
puter-generated "sell"  orders 
spiralling  out  of  control. 

“We  are  dealing  with  a 
bond  market  that  is  ex- 
tremely skittish  and  today  we 
are  seeing  another  significant 
push  upwards  in  yields.” 
reported  Jim  Solloway.  a di- 
rector of  top  US  strategy 
house  Angus  Research. 

“Stocks  are  stil]  vulnerable 
to  a correction  as  long  as  the 
bond  market  stays  this  way.” 

The  Dow  had  fallen  171  : 
points  on  Friday  in  the  wake 
of  news  of  a jump  in  job  ere-  j 
ation  during  February,  show-  | 
mg  the  US  economy  to  be 
much  stronger  than  previ-  | 


ously  thought  and  leading  an- 
alysts to  scrap  hopes  of  a fur- 
ther cut  in  US  interest  rates. 
While  Monday,  saw  a 110  point  ■ 
“recovery."  this  has  proved 
shortlived. 

The  latest  jitters  in  the  j 
American  bond  market  were 
sparked  by  more  evidence  on  , 
the  strength  of  the  economic 
revival  there  — particularly  a 
report  on  retail  sales  from  in- 
vestment bank.  Schroder 
Wertheim.  showing  consumer 
spending  jumping  unexpect- 
edly last  week.  More  authorita- 
tive data  is  due  later  this  week, 
including  inflation  data. 

Peter  Cardillo.  director  of 
research  at  brokers  Westfalia 
Investments,  insisted  Ameri- 
can stocks  still  had  another  3 
per  cent  correction  ahead  of 
them.  “This  is  just  normal 
profit-taking  after  Monday's 
surge,"  he  said. 


In  the  City,  traders 
reported  a nervous  session, 
although  the  bulk  of  the 
losses  on  Wall  Street  were 
only  registered  after  the  mar- 
kets in  London  had  closed. 
The  FTSE  100  closed  35  points 
lower  at  3639.  London's  share 
and  bond  strategists  are  con- 
fused by  Wall  Street,  but 
remain  wary. 

“US  treasuries  and  the  Dow 
clearly  haven't  decided  where 
they  are  going  and  we  have 
seen  an  across-the-board 
markdown  in  response  over 
here.”  noted  Bob  Semple, 
head  of  strategy  at  stock- 
brokers. NatWest  Securities. 
"Interest  rates  may  have 
stopped  falling,  but  the  funda- 
mentals (such  ns  a steady 
recover  in  corporate  earnings 
in  Britain)  should  be  enough  i 
to  pull  us  through  these 
jitters.” 


requirements  of  range  and 
performance.  This  week,  the 
Pentagon  passes  over  the 
computer  discs  with  its  ad- 
vanced specifications. 

"It  is  the  airplane  pro- 
gramme of  the  century.”  ac- 
cording to  Micky  Blackwell  of 
Lockheed.  "Winner  takes 
all/' 

The  three  contractors  will 
| then  refine  their  designs  by 
next  May,  and  Chen  the  Penta- 
gon will  pick  two  of  them  to 
build  prototypes  that  will 
compete  against  one  another. 

■ One  final  design  will  be.  cho- 
sen td  go  into  production,  and' 
into  service  by  the  year  3005. 

, "The  one  of  the  three  that 
gets,  excluded  in  next  year’s 
pick  goes  off  to  make  alumin- 
ium storm  doors,"  com- 
mented BAe’s  US  spokesman. 
Phil  Soucy.  "It  is  not  make  or 
break  for  BAe.  but  a contract 
this  side  could  mean  corpo- 
rate survival  for  some 


/ 


He  said,  although  the  US 
bond  market  may  have  fur- 
ther to  foil,  the  sell-off  there  is 
not  comparable  with  the  rush 
to  sell  out  of  an  "overblown” 
bond  market  as  in  the  spring 
of  1994,  when  a sudden  rise  in 
interest  rates  caught  the  mar- 
ket by  surprise.  “We  are  see- 
ing a process  of  consolidation 
rather  than  anything  more 
sinister."  be  added. 

The  City  is  keenly  awaiting 
industrial  production  and  in- 
flation figures  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  this  week. 

Trading  curbs  in  operation 
in  New  York  yesterday  in- 
cluded the  exotically-named 
“sidecar.”  This  involves  all 
computer-generated  trading 
orders  being  rerouted  into  a 
separate  “basket".  They  are 
left  to  sit  there  for  five  min- 
utes before  being  paired  off 
with  other  trades. 


Shedding  light  on 
BET  shares  riddle 


Chief  executive  Bob  Seelert  says  Cordiant  will  catch  up  with  the  competition  after  the 
loss  of  business  in  the  turmoil  of  tbe  Saatchi  brothers'  departure  photograph:  garry  weaser 


Ad  agency 

Cordiant 

claims 

recovery  from 
Saatchi  split 

Tony  May 

CORDIANT,  tbe  advertis- 
ing group  which  owns  the 
Saatchi  & Saatchi  and  Bates 
Worldwide  agencies,  yester- 
day claimed  to  have  regained 
financial  stability  despite 
being  pushed  Into  tbe  red  last 
year  and  admitting  it  still  lags 
behind  its  competitors  In  key 
areas. 

Charles  Scott,  the  chair- 
man. said  a one-off  charge  for 
disposals  and  extraordinary 
costs  of  £54.5  million  had 
helped  cause  a loss  of 
£22.6  million  for  1995  — in 
line  with  City  forecasts  — 
against  a profit  of  £32.4  mil- 
lion a year  earlier. 

Bob  Seelert,  the  chief  execu- 
tive appointed  last  summer 
after  the  departure  of  Mau- 
rice and  Charles  Saatchi  trig- 
gered several  top  manage- 
ment and  client  defections, 
vowed  to  catch  up  with  the 
competition. 

Margins  improved  from  5.7 
per  cent  to  6.4  per  cent  and 
should  rise  again  this  year. 
But,  to  catch  up,  Mr  Seelert 
wants  10  per  cent  margins  by 
the  end  of  1998  and,  he  said, 
about  one-third  of  the  im- 
provement would  come  from 
cost  control- 

Revenue  growth  remains 
the  key  factor,  though.  For  ex- 
ample, last  year  the  group 
replaced  £40  million  of  lost 
revenue  with  new  account  i 
gains. 

However,  competitors 
achieved  composite  revenue  j 
growth  of  9.4  per  cent,  while 
Cordiant  managed  only  2.1 . 
per  cent  The  group  does  not  I 
expect  revenue  to  1996  to  be  1 
any  higher  than  last  year 
after  allowing  for  the  impact 
of  disposals  — although  it 
does  aim  to  pay  a final 
dividend. 

Mr  Scott  said  that  the  trad- 
| Log  environment  was  posi- 
tive, with  advertising  mar- 
kets around  the  world 
forecast  to  continue  growing 
over  the  next  three  years. 

He  hailed  the  progress 
which  had  been  made,  includ- 
ing the  sale  of  the  company's 
Campbell  Mrthum  Esty  adver- 
tising agency,  and  a success- 
ful rights  issue  which  raised 
£126  million  to  wipe  out  group 
debt 


Edited  by 
Alex J=?  ™ 

THE  failure  of  the  City  au- 
thorities to  crack  down 
hard  on  the  use  of  "con- 
tracts for  differences",  after 
they  were  used  by  Swiss  Bank 
Corporation  in  the  original 
Trafalgar  assault  on  Northern 
Electric  in  December  1994, 
has  given  market  makers  an 
excuse  to  ride  roughshod  over 
disclosure  rules. 

Advisers  to  BET,  which  is 
seeking  to  fend  off  a hostile 
£1.8  billion  bid  from  Rentokil, 
have  discovered  that  by  using 
contracts  for  differences, 
broadly  the  equivalent  of  an 
over-the-counter  option,  mar- 
ket makers,  in  effect,  have  put 
up  to  8 per  cent  of  BET  stock 
into  play. 

BET  advisers  have  issued  a 
212  disclosure  notice  against  a 
Stock  Exchange  nominee  ac- 
count Sepon.  which  records 
foe  balances  held  by  each  mar- 
ket maker  in  BET  stock.  The 
reply  to  foe  notice  shows  that 
market  makers  have  at  their 
beck  and  call  an  astonishing  8 
per  cent  of  BET  shares. 

Under  normal  circum- 
stances they  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  carrying  any 
more  than  2 per  cent  The  big- 
gest holder  in  Sepon  Is  UBS. 
which  has  some  26  million  of 
the  78  million  of  loose  BET 
shares  on  its  hands,  presum- 
ably on  behalf  of  clients. 

The  assumption  is  that  the 
8 per  cent  is  effectively  con- 
trolled by  arbitrageurs,  like 
the  US  hedge  funds  who.  by 
parking  the  shares  with  mar- 
ket makers  using  contracts 
for  differences,  avoid  such 
inconveniences  as  paying 
stamp  duty  and  having  to  dis- 
close their  role  in  foe  bid 
proceedings.  1 

Under  most  circumstances 
such  investors  would  have  to  , 
pay  half-a-per-cent  stamp  I 
duty  and  make  public  any 
holding  greater  than  1 per 
cent  This  sleight  of  hand  by 
market  makers  and  clients 
raises  serious  questions 
about  transparency  in  a con- 
tested bid  situation  and  may 
raise  some  questions  for  the 
revenue  too.  The  authorities 
have  a duty  to  speak  out  and 
without  delay. 


Prudential  gains 

AT  first  glance,  the  1995 
figures  from  foe  Pruden- 
tial looking  mighty  im- 
pressive, with  a smart  16  per 
cent  rise  in  operating  profits 
to  £804  million.  However,  foe 
breakdown  of  foe  numbers 
shows  that  Prudential's  basic 
UK  life  business  is  still  suffer- 
ing foe  overhang  of  endow- 
ment fatigue  and  foe  pensions 
mis-selling  scandal  with 
profit  down  to  £350  million 
from  £381  million. 

This  may  partly  explain 
why  it  is  anxious  to  expand 
its  franchise  through  acquisi- 
tion and  may,  like  the  Abbey 
National.  Alliance  & Leices- 
ter and  others,  be  casting  its 


eyes  over  some  of  foe  life  sec- 
tor mutuals. 

The  UK  profits  shortfall  at 
Prudential  is  mainly  covered 
by  a phenomenal  result  from 
I its  US  offshoot  Jackson 
National  Life,  which  special- 
ises in  the  sale  of  single  pre- 
mium policies  — although  its 
sales  appear  to  have  peaked 
in  the  first  quarter  of  last 
year  and  have  been  on  a 
downward  curve  since.  More- 
over, it  is  unlikely  to  be 
helped  by  the  rise  in  US  bond 
, yields. 

Elsewhere,  the  Pru  is  mak- 
ing solid,  if  unspectacular, 
progress  in  Asia,  and  has 
gained  strongly  on  fund  man- 
agement due  to  a turnaround 
in  pension  funds  it  manages 
and  as  a result  of  higher  fee 
income. 

Hie  main  focus  for  the 
future  will  be  on.  its  direct 
hanking  launch  this  October. 
This  is  positive  in  that  it  does 
not  want  to  cede  direct  selling 
of  mortgages  and  savings 
products  to  competitors  like 
Direct  Line  and  First  Direct 
but  also  negative  in  that  it 
would  like  to  recapture  some 
of  its  maturing  life  policies 
and  presumably  is  looking  for 
new  forms  of  distribution. 

Meanwhile,  existing  share- 
holders can  start  to  anticipate 
a nice  little  payout  should 
the  DTI  decide  the  Pru  may 
divide  Its  £5  billion  or  so  of 
orphan  funs  — unallocated 
investment  surpluses — 90/10 
among  policyholders  and 
shareholders. 


Road  runner 


Turbulence  is  scarcely 
the  right  background  for 
foe  launch  of  an  innova- 
tive bond  Issue.  Even  so.  Leh- 
man Brothers  and  SBC  War- 
burg will  not  be  too  unhappy 
with  their  first  effort  at  tap- 
ping the  capital  markets  to 
support  the  Government’s 
private  finance  initiative. 

The  financing  of  stretches 
of  the  AKM)  — between  Al- 
oonbury  and  Peterborough  — 
and  tile  A419-A417.  between 
Swindon  and  Gloucester,  is 
scarcely  in  the  same  ballpark 
as  a US  Treasury  market  try- 
ing to  cope  with  news  of  US 
unemployment  data  which 
sent  the  world's  government 
debt  markets  into  a taflspin 
over  the  weekend. 

But,  getting  a £165  million 
issue  away  at  80  basis  points 
over  a comparable  UK  gilt, 
even  with  guarantees  from  a 
triple-A-rated  monoline  in- 
surer, Is  an  achievement 
But  it  is  not  the  end  of  the 
story.  The  two  projects  being 
financed  are  hardly  typical  of 
the  Government's  private  fi- 
nance initiative.  They  are 
"shadow”  toll  roads,  where 
the  Government  comes  up 
with  the  cash  on  the  basis  of 
an  agreed  user  formula, 
rather  than  a purely  private 
sector  initiative  where  the 
franchise  holder  has  both  to 
estimate  traffic  flow  and  col- 
lect the  cash. 

Persuading  institutional  in- 
vestors of  the  merits  of 
riskier  PFI  projects  will  be  a 
more  difficult  proposition. 
The  financing  of  infrastruc- 
ture projects  will  have  to  be 
discussed  on  a case-by-case 
basis.  Even  the  sponsors  of 
yesterday's  novel  issue  can 
scarcely  hope  that  their  move 
will  open  the  floodgates  to 
similar  issues. 
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Bank  shares  sink  as 
mortgage  rates  are  cut 


Dons  sting  gold  thieves 


MGM  sale  proves  a screen 
test  for  Credit  Lyonnais 


Teresa  Hunter 

Expectations  of  an 

all-out  mortgage  war 
yesterday  sent  bank 

shores  plummeting  after 
Bradford  & Bingtey  cut  the 
cost  of  a key  home  loan  to  a 
Wear  low. 

Britain's  fifth-biggest  build- 
ing society  lowered  its  stan- 
dard mortgage  rate  to  6.99  per 
cent,  following  last  week’s 
0.25  per  cent  reduction  in 
base  rates. 

The  B&B  slashed  to  5.99  per 
cent  the  rate  charged  on  loans 
arranged  over  the  telephone 
through  its  direct  mortgage 
subsidiary.  Mortgage  rates 
below  6 per  cent  were  last 
seen  in  the  1950s. 

The  prospect  of  ferocious 
competition  for  mortgages, 
and  the  banks'  panic  reaction, 
pushed  Abbey  National 
shares  down  by  21p  to  534p, 
Lloyds  TSB  down  15-5p  to 
297p.  Barclays  down  26p  to 
6S3p  and  NatWest  down  2Sp  to 
filtjp.  . 

National  & Provincial 
Bulletins  Society,  soon  to  be 


swallowed  by  the  Abbey 
National,  yesterday  also  cut 
its  rate  from  7.54  per  cent  to 
7.29  per  cent,  reducing  the 
monthly  cost  of  a £60,000 1 
mortgage  by  £8.88.  Yorkshire 
Bank  and  Bristol  & West  cut 
rates  to  7215  per  centi. 

But  B&B  claims  that  its  5.% 
per  cent  is  the  lowest  on  the 
market  — although  it  is  only  , 
available  to  borrowers  with  a 
25  per  cent  deposit  who  are 
not  already  existing  B&B  bor- 
rowers. It  undercuts  Direct 
Line’s  6.25  per  cent  rate. 

A £60,000  repayment  mort- ; 
gage  with  B&B  Mortgage 
Direct  will  cost  £370  monthly, 
compared  with  £411.59  with 
the  Halifax. 

B&B  general  manager  John 
Wriglesworth  explained: 
“The  mortgage  market 
remains  stagnant  and  the 
mortgage  war . will  become 
ever  more  intense  until  activ- 
ity revives.  We  are  seeing 
signs  of  some  small  improve- 
ments — but  it  is  from  a very 
low  base." 

The  Nationwide  Building 
Society,  which  before  the 
base  rate  cut  had  reduced  its 


rate  to  6.99  per  cent  — in  a bid 
to  bolster  its  mutual  status 
through  distributing  some 
profits  to  members  — is  ex- 
pected to  announce  a further 
reduction  shortly. 

If  it  passes  on  the  full  0.25 
per  cent  reduction  to  its  bor- 
rowers, its  new  rate  will  fall 
to  6.74  per  cent  maintaining  a 
rate  a half  a per  cent  lower 
than  other  major  lenders. 

Yorkshire  Building  Society 
is  also  planning  to  announce 
a mutuality  package  for  its 
members  later  this  month. 

But  Bristol  & West  is  tipped 
as  the  next  society  likely  to 
abandon  its  mutual  status. 
Speculation  is  mounting  that 
the  society  may  soon  be  put 

up  for  sale. 

However,  members  of  the 
public  hoping  to  jump  on  the 
bandwagon  will  have  to 
stump  up  £2.500  as  a mini- 
mum deposit  to  open  an  ac- 
count, in  the  hope  of  sharing 
any  bonus  bribes  should  the 
society  be  sold. 

The  society  declined  to 
comment  oh  speculation  that 
it  might  be  sold,  but  admits  to 
reviewing  its  options. 


DAN  ATKINSON  on  a British 
development  that  relies  on  the 
yellow  metal  not  being  totally  pure 


LONG-RUNNING  dis- 
putes involving 
billions  of  pounds 
worth  of  gold  supposedly 

stolen  by,  among  others, 
the  Nazis,  the  KGB  and 
Third  World  dictators 
could  be  settled  once  and 
for  all  by  a British-pio- 
neered device  capable  .of 
“fingerprinting”  samples 
of  bullion. 

The  equipment  can  also 
be  used  to  foil  gold  thieves 
attempting  to  smelt  their 
booty  In  an  attempt  to  hide 
its  origin. 

The  laser  mass  spectrom- 
eter has  been  under  devel- 
opment in  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  chiefly  to  pre- 
vent theft  from  individual 
gold  mines. 

A more  advanced  system 
available  at  the  University 
of  Durham  may  be  used  not 
only  by  police  but  by  liti- 
gants in  some  of  tbe  biggest 
bullion  disputes  of  the  20th 
century. 

Accurate  to  one  part  per 


trillion,  the  machine  scans 
trace  elements  mixed  in 
with  the  gold  to  identify  the 
country  and  mine  of  origin. 

The  university  has  of- 
fered its  own  system  — so 
sensitive  it  can  detect  from 
a water  sample  tbe  pres- 
ence of  a gold  ring  in  a 
swimming  pool  — to  Scot- 
land Yard  and  other  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  prose- 
cution of  gold  thieves  and 
bullion  smugglers. 

The  police  have  “already 
shown  active  interest  in  the 
equipment  we've  got,”  ac- 
cording to  Durham's  Dr 
Grenville  Holland. 

In  the  longer  term,  indi- 
viduals and  governments 
pursuing  claims  for  miss- 
ing or  stolen  bullion  will  be 
able  to  put  their  allegations 
to  the  test. 

In  tbe  past,  proving  the 
origin  of  a piece  of  gold  bas 
been  extremely  difficult: 
indeed,  the  very  fact  that 
gold  is  an  anonymous,  stan- 
dard commodity  allows  it 


to  be  traded  around  the 
world  In  homogenous  lots. 

But  this  system,  known 
as  ICP-MS,  makes  gold  for 
easier  to  distinguish. 

South  Africa's  Chamber 
of  Mines  hopes  to  set  up  a 
“fingerprint  file”  which 
may  eventually  contain 
samples  from  every  mine  in 
the  world.  ICP-MS  was  pio- 
neered in  the  late  1970s  by 
a British  scientist  Alan 
Gray,  and  was  limited  until 
very  recently  to  specific 
I types  of  scientific  analysis-  1 

For  the  British  authori- 
ties, ICP-MS  promises  to  i 
turn  up  the  heat  on  gold  I 
thieves  and  help  break 
smuggling  rings.  On  the  i 
wider  stage,  the  system  1 
could  be  used  in  courts  to  ■ 
settle  gold  feuds  arising 
from  revolutions  and  wars.  I 

Among  the  best-known 
supposed  gold  hoards  are 
those  said  to  belong  to  tbe 
last  of  the  czars,  to  the  Nazi 
party’s  inner  circle  and  to 
former  Philippines  presi- 
dent Ferdinand  Marcos.  In 
turn,  Marcos  is  thought  to 
have  claimed  that  his 
wealth  originated  in  a 
bullion  hoard  left  behind 
by  tbe  Japanese  Invaders  In 
1945. 


Mark  Milner 

European  Business  Editor 

CREDIT  Lyonnais'  gamble 
of  turning  film  producer 
is  to  be  put  to  the  ultimate 
test  after  its  Hollywood  film 
studio,  MGM,  was  officially 
put  up  for  sale  in  what  is 
being  billed  as  one  of  tbe  de- 
cade's most  glamorous  corpo- 
rate auctions. 

Cash-strapped  Credit  Lyon- 
nais has  invested  in  turning 
out  new  films,  like  the  latest 
James  Bond  movie,  Golden- 
Eye,  and  John  Travolta's  Get 
Shorty  in  a bid  to  enhance  the 
value  of  MGM,  one  of  Holly- 
wood's original  Big  Four 
studios.  In  the  past  senior  ex- 
ecutives of  foe  state  owned 
French  banking  group  have 
argued,  that  the  studio's  value 
would  be  enhanced  if  it  could 
demonstrate  the  capability  to 
turn  out  profitable  box-office 
winners. 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.92 
Austria  16.30 
Belgium  46.00 
Canada  2.02 
Cyprus  0.70 
Denmark  860 
Finland  8 95 

Supplied  by  ftlWetti 


France  7.411 
Germany  2.2000 
Greece  366.00 
HOnq  Konfl  11.57 
India  51.84 
Ireland  0.9550 
Israel  4 72 


Yesterday  the  French  gov- 
ernment gave  tbe  green  light 
for  MGM's  sale  which  could 
realise  anything  between  Si.5 
billion  (£1  billion)  and 
$2  billion. 

French  textile  and  commu- 
nications group  Char  gears 
said  it  would  look  at  MGM 
and  Polygram,  controlled  by 
Anglo-Dutch  electronics 
group  Philips,  has  also  said  it 
may  bid.  Other  rumoured 

suitors  Include  German 
media  company  Bertelsmann 
and  The  Walt  Disney  Co. 

France  became  tbe  improb- 
able owner  of  MGM  — once 
the  proudest  name  in  Holly- 
wood under  legendary  pro- 
ducer Louis  B.  Meyer  — 
through  the  ill-fated  expan- 
sion of  Credit  Lyonnais.  The 
state  ended  up  with  tbe  hold- 
ing company.  Consortium  de 
Realisation.  The  sale  is  to  be 
conducted  in  co-operation 
with  the  Paris-based  invest- 
I ment  bank  Lazard  Freres. 


Italy  3.330 
Malta  0.54 
Nolhorfantte  2.4700 
New  Zealand  120 
Norway  9.55 
Portugal  227.50 
Saudi  Arabia  5.68 


Singapore  2.1 1 
Soutfl  AMca  5,77 
Spain  183.75 
Sweden  10.27 
SwtBeriand  1.7725 
Turkey  08.927 
USA  1.4900 


Ben*  (excluding  Indian  rupee  end  Israeli  shekel) 
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Shareholders  and  policyholders  could  share  billions  • Shares  rise  27p 


Pru  plans  big  payout 


Pauline  Springett 


Shareholders  and 

policyholders  of 
Prudential,  the  UK’s 
largest  life  insurer, 

could  share  a multi- 
billion pound  windfall 
payout,  it  emerged  yesterday. 

Prudential's  chief  execu- 
tive. Peter  Davis,  said  the 
company  had  started  talks 
with  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  over  the  poss- 
ible distribution  of  its 
“orphan  fund”.  Mr  Davis 
warned  that  the  negotiations 
could  take  two  years,  and  de- 
clined to  comment  on 
rumours  that  the  fund  could 
be  as  large  as  £5  billion.  Most 
analysts  believe  it  probably 
stands  at  around  £3  billion. 

Orphan  assets  are  surplus 
life  fluids  not  needed  to  meet 
bonuses  due  to  with-profits 
policies.  They  are  nicknamed 


Hanson  lops 
£1  bn  off  debt 
in  Cavenham 
timber  sale 


orphan  funds  because  the 
ownership  split  between  poli- 
cyholders and  shareholders  is 
unclear. 

The  Pru's  articles  of  associ- 
ation stipulate  that  from  any 
payout  3 maximum  of  90  per 
cent  must  go  to  the  with-prof- 
its policyholders,  with  the 
balance  payable  to  sharehold- 
ers. Mr  Davis  said  the  actual 
split  would  need  to  be  agreed 
with  the  DTI.  although  he  em- 
phasised that  the  upshot 
would  not  "adversely  affect 
the  interests  of  policyholders, 
or  the  company’s  ability'  to 
meet  policyholders'  reason- 
able expectations." 

Orphan  fluids  have  become 
a key  issue  In  the  UK  life  in- 
dustry. which  is  estimated  to 
have  a total  surplus  of  around 
£40  billion. 

Several  Insurers,  including 
Legal  & General,  have  al- 
ready announced  the  release 
of  their  surpluses  3nd  the 


Pru’s  move  is  expected  to 
prompt  others  to  follow. 

The  announcement  helped 
to  trigger  a 27p  increase  in 
the  Pru's  shares  to  454p.  Fur- 
ther Impetus  came  from  bet- 
ter-than-expected  1996  profits, 
a 9 per  cent  rise  in  the  divi- 
dend to  15. 7p  and  market  ap- 
proval of  the  company's  plans 
to  open  a bank  as  well  as  pos- 
sibly to  buy  a life  company. 

The  Pru’s  1995  pre-tax  prof- 
its were  £1.044  billion.  Com- 
parison with  the  previous 
year’s  £358  million  was  mud- 
died by  the  company’s  switch 
to  new  accounting  rules, 
which  mean  that  it  now  in- 
cludes actual  Investment 
gains  and  losses  in  the  prof- 
its. The  market  said  the  oper- 
ating profit  figures,  which 
rose  16  per  cent  to  £804  mil- 
lion. were  more  meaningful. 

The  profits  improvement 
was  mainly  due  to  good  in- 
vestment results,  and  better 


performances  from  the  com- 
pany's reinsurance  operation 
Mercantile  & General  and  its 
US  subsidiary  Jackson  Life. 
Profits  at  Prudential  UK  fell 
to  £350  million  from  £381  mil- 
lion. after  £35  million  of  bad 
weather  claims.  The  company 
also  set  aside  £20  million  to 
pay  for  the  set-up  costs  of  the 
banking  operation,  which 
starts  in  October. 

The  bank  will  take  deposits 
by  telephone  and  will  issue 
mortgages.  The  Pru  already 
has  a £700  million  mortgage 
book  and.  operating  with  low 
costs,  hopes  to  compete  in  the 
mortgage  market.  It  also 
hopes  to  curtail  the  reinvest- 
ment in  rival  banks  and 
building  societies  of  much  of 
the  £2  billion  it  pays  out  every 
year  on  maturing  life  policies. 

There  has  been  strong  spec- 
ulation that  the  Pru  would 
buy  a building  society.  Mr 
Davis  said:  “we  may  very  well 


still  do  that  one  day”  — but 
that  the  Pru’s  priority  was 
the  acquisition  of  a life  com- 
pany. He  declined  to  elabo- 
rate, beyond  saying  that  no 
specific  talks  were  underway, 
The  life  industry  is  rapidly 
consolidating  and  analysts  ex 
pact  the  Pru  to  make  a bid 
soon.  Likely  targets  include 
Norwich  Union,  Scottish  Wld 
ows  and  Friends  Provident 

Mr  Davis  said  the  UK  life 
industry  continued  to  be  difll 
cult  although  business  was 
improving.  Public  confidence 
had  been  dented  by  the  mis- 
selling  of  personal  pensions 
and  controversy  over  disclo- 
sure of  commissions. 

The  Pru  has  never  dis- 
closed how  much  it  set  aside 
to  pay  possible  compensation 
for  the  mis-selling  of  pen- 
sions, but  Mr  Davis  stressed 
the  provision  was  insignifi- 
cant in  relation  to  the  size  of 
the  company. 


Roger  Cowe 


HANSON  has  raised  $1.6 
billion  (£1.06  billion)  by 
gelling  the  second  part  of  its 
Cavenham  timber  and  saw- 
mill business  after  an  initial 
$500  million  sale  Last  month. 
The  agreement  completes  a 
stage  in  the  conglomerate's 
demerger  plans,  as  well  as 
reducing  Its  heavy  debts. 

William  Landuyt  chief  exec- 
utive of  Hanson’s  US  business, 
said  the  negotiations  had  been 
completed  ahead  of  schedule 
and  at  a higher  price.  “There 
win  be  a significant  pre-tax 
gain.  The  net  cash  proceeds 
will  reduce  debt  and  Bearing 
substantially." 

Hanson  is  expected  to 
receive  a net  sum  of  slightly 
more  than  $1  billion,  on  top  of 
$1.8  billion  from  the  sale  of 
Suburban  Propane. 

Cavenham  was  acquired  in 
1990  from  Sir  James  Gold- 
smith's business  empire.  The 
forest  products  company  was 
part  of  a swap  for  the  New- 
mont  gold  mining  business, 
which  Hanson  had  acquired 
with  its  takeover  of  ConsGold. 

But  Cavenham  has  not  per- 
formed well.  It  suffered  from 
a slump  In  timber  prices, 
which  affected  margins,  and 
last  year  the  group  decided  it 
would  be  sold  to  cut  Hanson’s 
debt  levels. 

The  sale  is  a prelude  to  the 
break-up  of  the  conglomerate 
that  was  built  up  in  the  1980s 
through  a series  of  ambitious 
takeovers.  Later  this  year 
Hanson  will  emerge  as  a 
rump  of  the  existing  group, 
following  the  sale  or  separate 
flotation  of  Imperial  Tobacco, 
the  SCM  and  Quantum  chemi- 
cals companies,  and  the  build- 
ing operations. 


Fear  of  flying , . . This  worker’s  sticker  says  'Keep  Fokker  In  The  Air',  but  along  with  2,000  colleagues  at  Fokker's  factory 
at  Schiphol  airport,  Amsterdam,  he  was  told  yesterday  that  the  company  may  crash  this  week.  The  best  hope  is  for  a 
takeover  by  Samsung  or  Aviation  Industries  of  China,  said  Fokker  chairman  Ben  van  Schaik  photograph:  jasper  juinsi 
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News  in  brief 


Vickers  soothes  City 
over  share  options 

SIR  Richard  Lloyd,  chairman  of  tank  and  car  maker Vickers,  has 
contacted  institutional  Investors  in  an  attempt  to  soothe  City  anger 
over  the  way  three  directors  exercised  share  options  on  the 
morning  that  the  company  announced  its  annual  results.  Sir 
Richard  is  understood  to  have  assured  investors  that  the  timing  of 
fee  share  transactions  was  the  responsibility  of  the  company 
broker,  Hoare  Govett 

Investors  were  furious  Last  week  when  three  directors  exercised 
options  worth  £760,000  immediately  after  Vickers  posted  a 67  per 
cent  increase  in  profits  to  £75  million  aorompanied  by  a neutral 
trading  statement  Sir  Colin  Chandler,  Vickers  group  chief  execu- 
tive. netted  a profit  of  £369,290  by  exercising  options  at  86p  and 
selling  shares  at 292p.  Commercial  director  Andrew  John  made 
£308,764,  white  Roger  Head,  finance  and  planning  managing  dlrec- 
tor,  made  £33,000.  — Chris  Barrie 


500  more  Barclays  jobs  go 

UP  TO  500  staff  fhoe  fee  ase  at  Barclays  Bank,  which  yesterday 
announced  the  latest  redundancy  programme  in  an  industry-wide 
cost-saving  drive  feat  has  resulted  in  tens  of  thousands  of  job 
losses  over  the  past  five  years.  The  cuts  bring  to  21,500  the  number 
of  jobs  lost  by  Barclays  alone  since  1991. 

The  banking  union,  Bifu  yesterday  predicted  that  Barclays  is 
looking  to  shed  a further 10,000 jobs  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  But 
Barclays  insisted  that  it  was  trying  to  cm  back  through  voluntary 
redundancy  packages  among  staff  in  its  13  regional  administra- 
tive centres.  No  job  losses  were  planned  In  its  high-street  branch 
network.  — Patrick  Donovan 


Williams  seeks  new  buys 

WILLIAMS  Holdings,  the  conglomerate  which  owns  Polycell  DIY 
products,  Yale  locks  and  Thorn  fire  extinguishers,  is  keen  on 
more  acquisitions  in  its  three  main  businesses  of  fire  protection, 
security  and  building  products. 

Williams  yesterday  reported  15  per  cent  growth  in  sales  for 
1996,  to  £1.6  billion.  Pre-tax  profit  rose  by  14  per  cent  to  eras  mil- 
lion. but  after  adjustingfor  exceptional  items,  earnings  per  share 
rose  by  only  2 per  cent — Roger  Cow 


Tl  engineers  Cl  85m  profit 

SALES  and  profits  tf  engineering  group  n (formerly  Tube  Invest- 
ments) rose  by  more  than  a fifth  last  year,  to  £L7  billion  and 
£185  million  respectively. 

Chairman,  Sir  Christopher  Lewington.  said  markets  were 
likely  to  be  more  difficult  during  1996  but  he  added  that  the  group 
had  done  better  in  the  first  two  months  than  In  the  same  period 

last  year. 

He  said  the  aerospace  market  should  continue  to  improve. 
“Both  Dowty  Aerospace  and  Messier-Dowty  are  well  represented 
on  key  programmes,  and  as  we  now  see  airline  profitability  being 
restored  we  expect  these  businesses  to  benefit  from  the  upturn  in 
this  market."  — Roger  Cowe 
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Poorest  nations  miss  out 
on  record  investment 
by  Western  companies 


Sarah  Ryle 


WESTERN  companies 
are  investing  record 
amounts  in  develop- 
ing countries  bat  not  in  the 
world’s  poorest  nations, 
which  are  feeing  growing 
debt  problems  because  they 
are  losing  official  aid,  the 
World  Bank  said  last  night. 

Despite  record  levels  of 
overall  investment  in  de- 
veloping countries  of  S231 
billion  (£149  billion)  in 
1995,  the  Bank  said  con- 
tinuing reductions  in  offi- 
cial aid  would  make  al- 
ready badly-off  nations 
even  more  vulnerable. 

It  called  on  the  West  to 
target  official  aid  at 
countries  able  to  replace 
lost  funds  with  private  in- 
vestment. But  it  also  said 
countries  that  have  not 
won  this  sort  of  external 
finance  should  work 
harder  to  create  stable 
political  and  economic 
environments. 

The  report  identified  the 
most  vulnerable  economies 
as  being  mainly  in  sub-Sa- 
haran Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

Debt-to-export  ratios  con- 
tinued to  worsen  in  sub-Sa- 
haran Africa,  felling  to  270 
per  cent  compared  with 
improving  debt  ratios  in 
East  Asia  which  managed 
to  reduce  the  ratio  from  93 
per  cent  in  1994  to  83  per 
cent  last  year. 

The  vast  majority  of  over- 
all private  capital  was  in- 
vested in  the  East  Aslan 
and  Pacific  region.  That 
area  took  59  per  cent  of  this 
kind  of  finance,  an  18  per 
cent  rise  on  the  1993  level. 
Bat  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  saw  its  share  fell 
by  18  per  cent  to  a fifth  of 
the  money  available. 

The  World  Bank  said  the 


continuing  trend  towards 
globalisation  of  production, 
as  well  as  economic  reform 
programmes,  had  contrib- 
uted to  healthy  private  cap- 
ital flows. 

Asia  benefited  most  from 
record  levels  of  foreign 
direct  investment  (EDI), 
which  rose  by  13  per  cent 
last  year  to  reach  a record 
high  of  890  billion,  while 
China  absorbed  40  per  cent 
of  this  investment. 

However  FDI  feU  by  a 
third  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 
to  $2  billion,  reflecting  the 


difficulties  which  some, de- 
veloping countries  have  in 
attracting  private  finance. 

Private  capital  as  a whole 
slowed  mainly  because 
portfolio  flows  fell,  pushed 
down  by  the  drop  in  equity 
investment  after  the  Mex- 
ico crisis. 

But  the  Bank  reported 
that  emerging  markets  had 
recovered  strongly  since 
the  second  quarter  of  1995. 
Countries  with  strong  eco- 
nomic policies  saw  stock 
market  prices  reaching  pfe- 
Mexlcan  crisis  levels. 


Emerging  markets 
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...  and  more  private  capital  is  flowing  to  East  Asia. 
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Hours  rule  counts  for  little 


WORKFACE/European  work  directive 
leaves  employers  plenty  of  scope  for 
exemptions.  Seumas  Milne  reports 


THE  howls  of  rage  from 
Tory  Eurosceptics  and 
employers’  organisa- 
tions and  whoops  of  delight 
from  Labour  and  the  unions 
over  yesterday’s  European 
Court  of  Justice  interim  rul- 
ing on  working  hours  follow  a 
well  worn  pattern  of  political 
hyperinflation  in  British 
reactions  to  Brussels  social 
moves. 

The  48-hour  working  week 
limit  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  seeking  to  overturn  — 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  a 
health  and  safety  measure 
and  should  therefore  be  sub- 
ject to  a UK  veto  — would 
“damage  competitiveness  and 
flexibility'’,  the  CBI  warned, 
while  Labour's  Michael 
Meacher  called  it  a “major 
blow  against  exploitation  and 
insecurity”. 

But  even  if  Downing 
Street’s  pledge  to  fight  on 
comes  to  nought  when  the 
Luxembourg  court  delivers 
its  final  verdict  later  this 
year,  the  effect  of  the  ElFs 
working  time  directive  is 
likely  to  turn  out  to  be  puny 
in  Britain. 

At  first  glance,  the  main 
provisions  look  Impressive. 
The  directive  sets  a ceiling  of 
48  hours  on  the  working  week 
and  11  hours  on  the  working 
day.  and  guarantees  the  right 
to  a minimum  of  one  rest  day 
a week  and  four  weeks’  holi- 
day a year  by  1999. 

With  6 per  cent  of  British 
employees  working  seven 


days  a week.  16  per  cent  put- 
ting in  more  than  48  hours  a 
week  (compared  with  an  EU 
average  of  7 per  cent)  and  20 
per  cent  entitled  to  less  than 
four  weeks  off  a year,  the  di- 
rective should  change  mil- 
lions of  working  lives. 

The  employers’  salvation 
comes  in  the  small  print, 
which  spells  out  a string  of 
qualifications  and  exemp- 
tions. First,  the  48-hour  limit 
is  averaged  out  over  four 
months,  and  is  conditional  on 
employee  consent  All  trans- 
port workers  are  exempted, 
as  is  the  fishing  industry. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
annual  leave  provision,  all 
those  whose  working  time  is 
not  “predetermined”  — cov- 
ering a vast  array  of  manage- 
rial posts  — are  excluded.  The 
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same  largely  goes  for  those 
whose  jobs  require  continuin’ 
of  service;  or  production  — 
which  covers  hospital  secu- 
rity and 'media  employees,— 
though  fee  48-hour  average 
will  apply  to  them. 

British  employees  put  in  by 
far  the  longest  hours  in  the 
EU.  and  Britain  is  the  only 
state  where  the  length  of  the 
working  week  has  increased 
over  the  past  10  years.  The 
proportion  of  full-time  em- 
ployees working  more  than,  48 
hours  a week  is  one  in  four. 
For  male  workers  the  figure 
is  closer  to  one  In  three. 

While  partly  reflecting  the 
exceptionally  high  level  ’of 
overtime,  it  is  also  the  result 
of  the  trend  towards  (he 
longer  hours  being  worked  by 
managerial  and  professiohal 
employees.  With  the  sectors 
most  associated  with  long 
hours  stripped  out  of  the 
working  time  directive,  nei- 
ther the  hopes  of  the  unions 
nor  the  fears  of  the  employers 
are  likely  to  be  realised. 

The  TUC  still  hopes  it  will 
make  its  mark  in  manufactur- 
ing, but  John  Cridland,  fee 
CBFs  director  of  human  Te- 
souces.  accepts  fee  directive 
is  unlikely  to  shorten  Brit- 
ain’s working  week.  Instead, 
he  complains,  it  will  waste 
employers’  time  by  forcing 
them  to  prove  they  are  cov- 
ered by  the  exemptions.  ” 

There  is  another  CBI  worry. 
The  directive  leaves  fee  detail 
of  compensation  or  extra  tithe 
off  for  exempted  workers  ter  be 
settled  by  national  legislation 
or  collective  bargaining.  That 
spells  a potential  — and  for 
many  British  employers,  _gn 
unwelcome  — new  role  for 
trade  unions. 


Breaking  up  would  not  be  hard  to  do  for  C&W 


Outlook 


Nicholas  Bannister 


CANDIDATES  for  the  va- 
cant chief  executive's  job 
at  Cable  and  Wireless  should 
not  count  on  a long  stay.  The 
odds  on  fee  group  being  bro- 
ken up  look  even  shorter  now 
feat  merger  talks  wife  British 
Telecom  have  ground  to  a 
halt 

C&W  is  a company  in  play. 
The  jewel  in  Its  crown  is  its 
57.5  per  cent  stake  in  Hong- 
kong Telecom,  which  gener- 
ates the  balk  of  its  profits. 

But  as  ST  discovered,  a 
company  bidding  for  C&W 
would  be  required  under  the 
colony's  securities  law  to  bid 
for  fee  minority  stake  in 
Hongkong  Telecom,  possibly 
adding  £6million  to  a bid 
price  of  over  £11  million. 

Bids  in  fee  telecom  indus- 
try are  inherently  risky.  It  is 
in  ferment  New  technologies 
creating  new  business  mod- 
els, which  blur  the  edges  be- 
tween telecom,  computer  and 
entertainment  companies. 
National  telecom  monopolies 
in  some  important  countries 
are  about  to  be  opened  to 
competition. 


The  only  certainty  is  that 
telecom  companies  are  never 
going  to  be  the  same  again. 
This  perspective  has  encour- 
aged companies  to  share  risks 
— by  forming  alliances  which 
can  be  unscrambled  if  neces- 
sary, rather  than  opting  for 
expensive  bids. 

US  cable  companies  keen  to 
get  into  global  telecommuni- 
cations were  once  seen  as  po- 
tential bidders  for  C&W,  but 
they  are  suddenly  having  to 
look  to  their  own  back  yard, 
following  changes  in  US  tele- 
com law. 

The  traditional  interna- 
tional telecom  groups  are  con- 
centrating on  mainland 
Europe,  where  the  main  mar- 
kets are  due  to  be  opened  to 
competition  by  1998. 

BT.  for  example,  aims  to  be 
a major  player  in  countries 
such  as  Germany.  Italy 
Spain,  and  France.  It  hardly 
wpts  to  get  involved  in  a hos- 
tile bid  for  its  main  UK 
competitor. 

However.  City  analysts  be- 
lieve that  BT’s  interest  in 
C&W  is  not  over.  BT  wants  to 
strengthen  its  presence  in  fee 
Far  East.  Analysts  believe 
feat  the  group  may  return  to 
the  negotiating  table,  along 
wife  MCI,  ■ Its  20  per  cent 
owned  US  partner,  and  put 
forward  a break-up  proposal 


— with  some  financk 
nearing  to  avoid  a bid 
minority  stake  in  Ho 
Telecom. 

BT  knows  it  would 
allowed  to  own  C&W's 
cent  slake  in  Mercu 
main  UK  competitor,  c 
per  cent  stake  in  fee  N 
One-2-One  mobile  pfcor 
ness  which  compete! 
8T-con  trolled  CellneL 

But  there  are  potent 
chasers  for  these  s 
AT&T,  fee  US  telecom 
which  holds  a UK  publi 
ator's  licence,  has  j 
would  not  build  its  oi 
work  in  fee  UK,  but  it 
not  be  adverse  to  buyi 
ready-made.  US  West 
rich  US  regional  phone 
already  owns  half  of  M 
One-2-One  and  migh 
sider  taking  100  per  cer 

MCI  could  absorb 
American  operations 
BT  would  take  contra 
Japanese,  Hong  Kong,  i 
jian.  French  and  Gi 
interests. 

If  BT  foils  to  return 
S*  ‘tkjust  possib 
C&W  might  survive  as 
dependent  company  b 
of  a technicality  in 
Kong  and  because  ther 
better  opportunities 
where.  Hardly  a great 
confidence  in  the  busin 
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CHELTENHAM  FESTIVAL 


Collier  digs  deep 
for  the  Old  firm 


Dunwoody  errs  as  Alderbrook  loses  a shoe 
m and  Champion  title.  Chris  Hawkins  reports 


Li 


IFE'S  pendulum 
swung  Graham  Brad- 
ley's way  at  Chetten* 
I ham  yesterday  when 
he  achieved  the  ultimate 
. ironic  triumph  in  winning 

a the  StQUrfit  Champion  Hurdle 
on  Collier  Bay,  beating  last 
. year’s  champion  Alderbrook 
on  whom  he  lost  the  ride  24 
nays  ago. 

30  Bradley  overslept  on  the 

- -morning  he  was  due  to  ride 
Alderbrook  in  a gallop  and 
the  mount  went  to  Richard 
Dunwoody  whose  turn  it  was 
to  nod  off  yesterday. 

Dunwoody  always  seemed 
to  be  giving  Alderbrook  too 
much  to  do  and  going  down 
the  back  was  14th  of  the  26 
runners. 

He  was  never  nearer  than 
at  the  finish,  making  good 
progress  coming  down  the 
hill  but  failing  by  two  and  a 
half  lengths  to  catch  Collier 
' Bay  who  went  for  home  at  the 
second  last 

— Alderbrook  lost  a shoe  in 
the  race,  which  could  not 
have  helped,  but  many  ratio- 
nal judges  believed  Dun- 
woody  had  erred,  including 
the  coifs  former  trainer  Julie 
CeciL 

Kim  Bailey,  the  current 
trainer,  would  not  be  drawn 
into  criticising  Dunwoody 
and  commented;  ‘It  is  very 
hard  when  you’re  watching 
live  to  see  whafs  happening 
because  your  hands  are  shak- 
ing too  much. 

“1  didn’t  give  Richard  any 


instructions.  He  watched  the 
video  of  last  year  and  is  cham* 
pion  jockey.  The  ground  was 
riding  quite  tacky  but  on  last 
year's  form,  with  MysUv  fin- 
ishing way  behind  us,  be  has 
probably  done  more  than 
when  he  won  that  race." 

Certainly  Alderbrook  was 
asked  to  do  more  and  the  tac- 
tics of  waiting  at  the  back,  bi- 
stead  of  midfield  as  executed 
by  Norman  Williamson  last 
year,  clearly  misfired.  Dun- 
woody rode  Alderbrook  as  if 
he  were  on  Nijinsky. 

Having  said  that,  one  can- 
not begrudge  trainer  Jim  Old 
bis  success  with  Collier  Bay. 
Old,  who  has  held  a licence 
for  24  years  but  nearly  lost  it 
after  one,  is  a great  trier  and 
has  kept  going  despite  meet- 
ing all  sorts  of  adversity. 

“After  my  first  year  when  I 
didn’t  have  a winner  the 
Jockey  Club  called  me  in  and 
asked  me  whether  I could 
train,”  said  Old,  who 
promptly  set  about  convinc- 
ing than. 

Whether  it  was  luck  or  de- 
sign Old  had  his  first  winner 
a few  days  later  and  all  the 
stewards  were  on  — at  least 
that's  how  the  story  goes. 

Collier  Bay  is  owned  by 
Wally  Sturt  whose  Cima  fin- 
ished runner-up  to  Dawn  Run 
in  the  1984  Champion  Hurdle. 

Sturt,  a builder  and  prop- 
erty developer,  has  been  a 
stalwart  supporter  cf  the  Old 
stable  and  bought  Collier  Bay 
for  45.000gns  out  of  John  Gos- 


den’s  stable  two  years  ago.  He 
backed  the  horse  at  16-1  last 
week  and  topped  up  bis  bet  at 
9*1  yesterday. 

Collier  Bay,  who  won  the 
Irish  Champion  Hurdle  in 
January,  may  not  run  again 
this  season.  But  he  is  only  a 
six-year-old  and,  all  being 
welt  will  be  back  to  defend 
his  crown  next  season.  Cor- 
al’s make  him  7-1  joint  favour- 
ite with  Alderbrook. 

Tom  Foley  thought  the  go- 
ing was  too  sticky  for  Danoli, 
who  finished  fourth,  and 
hopes  to  give  him  a final  run 
over  hurdles  at  Ain  tree  be- 
fore sending  him  chasing 
next  season. 

The  Arkle  Chase  was  won 
in  devastating  style  by  Ven- 
tana  Canyon  who  produced  a 
spectacular  burst  of  accelera- 
tion after  jumping  two  out  to 
swamp  Arctic  Kinsman. 

It  was  typical  Cheltenham 
when  the  opening  Citroen  Su- 
preme Novice  Hurdle  went  to 
25-1  shot  Indefence.  . 

This  was  a first  Festival 
winner  for  jockey  Warren 
Marston  and  the  first  champi- 
onship hurdles  winner  for 
Jenny  Pitman  who  seldom 
finds  herself  saddling  such  a 
longsbot 

“He's  not  very  big  and  he's 
got  flat  feet  but  he’s  hellish 
tough,”  said  Mrs  P.  "You  can 
have  the  biggest,  most  hand- 
some horse  in  the  world  but 
it's  no  good  unless  they've  got 
guts.  Just  like  people  really." 
• A total  of  39.175  paying  cus- 
tomers attended  the  opening 
■day  of  the  Festival,  the  second 
highest  first-day  crowd  be- 
hind the  figure  for  Tuesday 
last  year.  42,875. 


Grand  Canyon. . . No  danger  to  the  Arkle  Chase  winner  Ventana  Canyon  as  he  takes  the 
last  fence  In  splendid  isolation  photograph:  frank  baron 


Viking  Flagship 
to  sail  home  for 
Champion  treble 


Ron  Cox 


VIKING  Flagship,  al- 
ready well  established 
in  the  affections  of 
Cheltenham  Festival  fol- 
lowers, is  poised  to  enter 
the  record  books  today 
with  a third  consecutive 
victory  in  the  Queen 
Mother  Champion  Chase  — 
a treble  last  achieved  by 
Badsworth  Boy  in  the  years 
1983  to  ’85. 

In  the  face  of  an  antici- 
pated strong  Irish  chal- 
lenge from  Klairon  Davis, 
Sound  Man  and  Strong 
Platinum.  Viking  Flagship 
will  need  to  be  at  his  very 
best. 

But  all  the  evidence  sug- 
gests he  is  at  least  as  good 
as  last  year,  when  he  scam- 
pered away  up  the  hill  to 
score  by  five  lengths.  He 
only  won  by  a neck  from 
Travado  in  1994,  but  was 
six  lengths  too  good  for  his 
old  rival  at  Newbury  last 
month  and  bigger  dangers 
lurk  elsewhere. 

On  fast  ground  Strong 
Platinnm  would  rate  a 
major  threat.  He  beat 
Sound  Man  and  Klairon 
Davis  under  his  favoured 
conditions  at  Punchestown 
last  spring,  and  on  his  day 
is  capable  of  smart  form  in 
the  mud  as  he  showed  when 
running  Imperial  Call 
(received  121b)  to  a length 
and  a half  at  Leopardstown 
in  January. 

However,  Strong  Plati- 
num was  beaten  at  3-1  on 
last  tfwip  out  and  there  is  a 
doubt  about  his  willingness 


to  battle.  Viking  Flagship 
can  worry  him  out  of  it. 

Klairon  Davis  has  had 
problems  with  his  jumping 

since  he  beat  Sound  Matt 
half  a length  in  last  sea- 
son’s Arkle  Trophy, 
whereas  Sound  Man  seems 
to  have  gone  from  strength 
to  strength. 

But  it  was  a well  below- 
par  Viking  Flagship  that 
Sound  Man  beat  at  San- 
down  in  December,  and 
when  it  comes  to  Chelten- 
ham In  March  David  Nich- 
olson has  been  spot  on  with 
Viking  Flagship  (2.50).  He 
is  again  the  one  they  all 
have  to  beat. 

With  Hotel  Minella,  dis- 
appointing in  yesterday's 
Champion  Hurdle,  left  in 
the  Coral  Cup  today,  more 
than  half  the  runners  are 
unable  to  carry  their 
proper  weight. 

But  this  is  good  news  for 
the  connections  of  Treasure 
Again  (3.30),  who  is  sitting 
pretty  with  lost. 

Well  enough  regarded  to 
be  left  in  tomorrow's  Stay- 
ers' Hurdle.  Treasure 
Again  showed  improved 
form  to  win  a competitive 
race  at  Ascot  and  a line 
through  the  third  there, 
Lucky  Blue,  suggests  he  is 
weighted  to  beat  Trainglot. 

Tbe  progressive  Biver 
Lossie  (4.05)  is  suggested  as 
an  each-way  alternative  to 
Sun  Alliance  Chase  hot-pot 
Mr  Mulligan. 

The  National  Hunt  Chase 
can  be  narrowed  down  to 
three  or  four  and  it  can  pay 
to  follow  Tim  Forster's 
Class  Of  Ninetytwo  (4.40). 
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Dean’s  double 

f%£AN  GALLAGHER,  who 
^/decided  to  miss  the  first 
two  days  at  Cheltenham,  rode 
a 37-1  double  at  Windsor  yes- 
terday on  Mr  Flanagan  and 
Katie  Oliver,  taking  his  tally 
to  11  winners  in  the  last  10 
racing  days. 

Mr  Flanagan  led  four  out  to 
score  by  10  lengths  from  Don’t 
Tell  The  Wife  in  the  Popes- 
wood  Handicap  Chase,  while 
Katie  Oliver  was  sent  to  the 
front  over  two  out  in  fee  Hor- 
ton Juvenile  Novices  Hurdle 
to  beat  Nessun  Doro  by  sis 
lengths. 
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P3UU1  SKWT0nriJMIf1B)TCMa>y-n-7  — 
»-1314  UMI VAL  (2S)  W BeSian  ID-12-7 
F512R  ABOUK(7)(BnNHateter*on7-12-4 
waaut  OEMNAlCMuaLfflPWMtedlT-IP.4  . 
5F3354  NOW  UN  KNOW  (E5)  U Shappart  9-12-0 
42-044  OJOMYO  (IS)  UBradMOCk  6-W-O 
P3  RUBBAH  BAHT  (IS)  " ROM  S-12-0 


1216D4  SAN  OOHOIO  (28)  NTatmn-Onms  7-12-0 
srOMHni  PI64NM  W Rottefte  1-12-0 
4SSP4  T2MNADSB(7>lir*L  Wdante  10-12-0 


2M9-033  VUAPW  DS  UUNNSK(12) (BA Mre  S BranteU B-12-0 
43JF10  LOVanAHOOMdUE  O'Grady  9-1 V13 
4-R425P  F03CCHDVE(B4)R  Plea  10-1V9 
P-0522  ftUAUHT (3) TTMB 7-11-9 
333204  MaBWnO0UJ(11)JBwcteyT-n-« 

SCteaflUteayiAB 

9-2  Uba  Vte,  5-1  Cbaa  0 1 Nreatytea  7-1  Shanagmy,  9-1  Felow  Coeiwyman.  Habra.  12-1 
BOvaiterTLad.  14-1  Stmtee.  16-1  Abnfc  22nmomc 


5«1 5 IMLDIUT  OF  HRECMUDNB  COP  MAMNCAP  CHASS  2b  4M  10yd«  C2R^25 

901  0-328F9  9T0MAIMT(  I IQ  P Htebdteon  10-11-10 B>lba«fte(3) 

902  P-30C1  SXC0483  SCKESOAL  (27)  (C)  (11)  UKx  A Ucbianon  11-11-3  - 
31-2315  RtQ  MATT (18)  (A  N Hendstson  9-11-0 


610 

Ml 

912 

SIS 


P-44Q33  ALL  THE  ACS  (1Q)(D)  A Moon  9-10-11 

3IXHS6F  VMSBOMB  8T*H.  (IS)  (O  (D)  K Baitef  10-KMD 

3-P1P1I  TBRAO  (32)  (D)  U Ppe  10-10-2 

35-1221  CMl  IT  A DAY  CM  DMduteon  9-10-1  

F2B4-2S  RUMT US) (CO»P  Webber  13-IS-t 

m-RB  P0STA0XSXAMP(11S)(D)FUaip&y 9-10-0 

1-44534  VEU  HOMED  (1 1)  (Q  (D)  (SP)  fl  Bucttef  9-10-0 
512-2F1  OCP  91*003(281(01  A TumaU  8-10-0 
P43-161  DSHVSH  SAY  (00)  (DJJGlflord  9-10-0 
UPJM52  LAKBMBSHM(19)(D)llr*  JPdnan  1VMM) 


-Pitta 

_TJ 
_D 


m 


TOP  FORM  mod  H A Day  8,  Ml  NaHT.Tano  S 

BaBtev  «-i  Cafl  0 A Pay.  5-1  Tamo,  6-1  &g  Mad.  B-i  All  Tbe  Acer  W-i  Storm  Alert.  Second  SdaduaL 
WhteptangSaaLlI-lOlaBrngB.fMI  Busted.' i*-i  Ltta  IStaoa  13mn 


5.50  B flteDUP  nSTRAL  I 
IlOyda  Cl  8^80 


I (STANDARD  open  HA-npHAL  HUNT  PLAT  RAM)  tea 


VI  A0tfnmiT(B3)JFIOG8rBlS  5-11-6 
5-11  AIZUU>(111J?«GenU&-tV6  — 

111  ARDUHro  (as)  Lady  Harriet  HU 
0-1  BOXOMnC  HAH  (SQJCMd  9-11-6 
21  CMARTBKZ30)  DOtsspeU  5-11-6 

5-441  MttSllBSr(«3)N)*Wkin05>1V4 
122  FOHMT  HOHY  (93)  D Hclteteon  S-1 1-9 
MY  MAN  (2M)E  toms  HM 
141  JOHN  DRUMH  (18)  PIMbar  5-11-6 

112  MMHTY  teOSS  (28)  (RFl  D NtaOteOn  5-1 V-6 
1 NASONS  0)J  5rt9rt  S-11-6 

11  RniHDALB  TOY  (39)  J01W  6-«-6 
61  SAXDHDDU  (14)  PHeeb*  5-11-6 
23  SMALUQAMM(BS){SnU  Ppa  6-11-8 
14  RteBLUOH  DMVN(9*)li  Pipe  9-11-6 
0212  SUTMnLAND  MOB  (28)  D MePbteon  5-1 W 
21  TOW  WUtnOROS  (13)  JOB  9-11-6 


M Dwyer 


1 
2 

3 

4 
B 
• 

1 

• 

9 

10 
11 
IS 
IS 

14 

15 
IS 

18  ~i  HWMRIMr73)RUHni5t14  — IteVIbtaaatT) 

19  4W  WHOSE TSR WAR (77) P Ryfin  9-11-1 MrPFadtM 

30  2 BUM  OUT  (38)  J Paareo  4-HJ-12 Jl 

21  1 CSARta  FOETROT  (78)  N Mude  4-10-12  - 

22  ICOUNMLIUZa  (S3)  U»HK*I0*  4.10-12 

23  13  DARAKSKAN (IS) Ua HKnigN 4-KMS 

» Oil  OODSnUAB  (IS)  WUdCAota  4-10-12 

25  1 GRADUATED  (10)JBotger  4- KM2 

BMh«2-1  VftbwOr  *»*.  1W  Atetento.  9-1  Grjrtteted.  10-1  RMRt*  Boy.  12-1  Qaiite  Rwua  i*-1 
AUNDWt»li0ft»ltoMCteaWiBi1W(Mo^  astmntn 


• Blinkered  first  time:  CHELTENHAM  2.15  Madison  County. 
HUNTINGDON  2.05  Strath  Kitten;  2.40  Persian  Haze. 
NEWTON  ABBOT. 4. 15  Ballydougan;  -L50  Biddlestone  Boy. 


Huntingdon 


AAOArMote 
AASUlm 
ff  OOCNtepMl 
USDkteotPM 


2.05  KKVS0EMUINailAIMCAPKIBBLE2m9(110|dteC2AMa 


1-96063  0. BAMBINO  (8) H UaDiters 9-12-0  

250461  EXHB4AR  (9)  [7He*)(DllillSS<nMi  6-12-0 

111-065  FAR  OUT  (M)  (CD)  0 Brannan  lO-ll-U 

71  P/7-00  EASTER RA8Y (11) PCuMBlI  10-11-11 

002050  nTUPSAimira(9>  Mr*  J Brawn  5-1 V10  _ 

2V01S>  WANT  (84)  (OJ  wide  5-1 V-9 

505413/-  LOMONHU  (988)  Mra  TbUnaeaSUanar  9-11-7 
£-42044  ANTAI(ncmi(B)GOtaOyoe-tV6 

1/45-6TO  TlFAM(13)Jaha  Barry  6-1 1-5 

006060  HAUQBTDte LAD (19)  J Parts*  7-11-4 

1-P46ZD  DAMCAMmCDMNn  A Carrol  9-10-10  

WUD0B4-  1MEYDON PMK (474) K Cltelertwcb 7-19-7 

030432  nS(MARD(9)J  Bridtei  7-10-6 

0-24U43  DQU.Y  PWC8S  (8)  W 8a*1h  11-KW 

32Q54-P  STRATH  KITTEN  (11)7  Ctemem  5-M-1  __ 

3*50  RAFM  (38)  Ur*  L JewrA  5-10-0 

PPP  BMU (inter* LJBtal S-IO-O  

I T1P9;  Tniapter  9,  mkatal  7,  Ryra  T 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
8 

7 

8 
8 

ID 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 
19 
17 

TOP  9 ... 

■attteff  7-2  Eiampter.  4-1  to  Grand,  5-1  Doty  Price*.  6-1  hasten  Lad.  7-1  Theydon  Mda.  9-1  London 
HR.  I Bambino.  D-1AteBi«c»m  17 


-DWatehCS) 


-MrR  WaUey  (7) 


M HanRagU) 

8 Wan  (3) 

D Hagan  (3) 


2^0  IWIJilHOUIUITWRlinl  HtIHOtE  HwM  110yd*  C2.T23 
1 00-P  ALLEXTOH LAD (1R)R  Spear  6-11-5  


Of*/-  DARALAM  (700)  R Le*  7-11-5 

0-3  BMP  FAM  (19)  His  S Saiilh  9-11-5 

690-332  DOMWOI HHRB  (14)  0 Braoaen  7-11-6 
00-00  FNA»HAM(»)AJ0nef  6-11-5 
KAMR.TOH  TVNRACE  K Bailey  7-11-6 
DO-P  KAI8W(R3)JBairaB  5-11-9 


3 

3 

4 
9 

5 
T 

8 0 MASTER  HOKFUU.  (S3)  GBaUInfl  7-1W 

• OP  NO  MORALS  (13)  JUneon  5-11-6 

10  CM If-P  PM11ANKA3E  (11)  BMCUMft  7-11-6 

11  F46400  REVBBB8R0WH (11)0  Sherwood 6-1V5 

12  QU>«HICA5WWB(«*)JL  Mm*  7-11-5 

13  0000  BOCTA  BUUCBHEY (13)0 BabUngMI-fl 

14  4*4046  COOL  8TNRL  OB)  Mr*  J Brawn  4-10-10 

18  3 BAHFDRDSOVBMKM  (18)  JFaisbaw*  4-10-6 

BoOMp  11-4  Barton!  Soveratpi  9-2  DomfnoB  Rug.  5-1  Reverend  Brown,  9-1  Doap  Fab.  9-1  rtamltai 
Terrace.  10-1  Coni  SiaeL  Frazer  Nntfi  18 


3.1  5 YBTNRMrsLUQaAflNHAIBHCAP  CHASE  JraCS^se 

1 4PJ-S6P  XENPA SMART (127) (C)K  Uorgn  11-11-10 AIM 

2 /ff*-2P*  RAOAAN  ROAD  (97)  IIB*  A ErrdMrtoQS  13-1 1-7 JRp* 

3 H/-F2P2  WATMFORD  CASTLE  (Sd)  (C)(BF)  K Beley  9-11-4 

4 2PP-RW  S8.VER  AGE  (18)  J Bottoy  10-H-0  1 

B 65UPP-6  ZAIRL (98)  K Burba  11-10-6  ... — Al  k(3) 

« 1-PS5RP  BLAKSS WOKDBl(l «) RMner  9-10-4 Dl  wr* 

7 2^3416  CHAU  MCHAHDS  (87)  bfraLMIHarnaan  9- W-3 

■ IPP-l/PP  CLOWN ARDUHD (30) JHuDDy 9-10-1 

O US-OfO  OATHERSK  Ttetel  ( 1 3)  Mr*  5 Srrvtfi  10-KM 

10  052flM>  sn  BAD  WOLF  (QBPHraeB-XHI 

/■7H-PP  TBF  (S3)  P darks  16-lOj 

tTwMrford  Castle.  5-2  RagUUi  RoaiM*Wnd'a  Smart.  6-1  ZmM.  14-1  Silver  Age.  16-1 
GteMntng  Time.  29-1  CMteRtetante  Ilmen 


3.50  LADY 


rrettn  i 

00- 1110  RIVM  LEVER  (83)  (D)  (BF)  D GvKtaSO  7-11-10 
14S3-ffl  MAJOR’S  UW  (58)  (CD)  J WWte  7-11-5 

3553FP  MUST  BE  MAGICAL  (13)  (D)P  Bradley  9-11-4 

011162  AfHACE(95)(D)  S Meflor  7-11-2 


1W-PFP  RC5IP9AL00tRTUR(ia)(D)BPeer»B-1D-5  — Llaag 

P4-00  CMLDRBTS  CHOICE (60)  C Allen  S-1&-0 flVUtewvRrO 

(VHRP  BLACK  MU.  (49)  Jonn  Barry  7-10-0 A UaAArlCMfT) 

/PP//-PP  LOWAWATHA  (9)  Mrs  EHa«h  9-10-0 FHaadhten(T) 

TOP  FORM  Ttafe  Aataa  8,  Rhrar  Uvaa  T,  WaataOy  9 
Battbaga  7-4  Hw  Laves.  2-1  AnUce.  M Waehtay.  10-1  Umor's  Law.  12-1  Uta  Be  Magical  14-1 
CMdrea'»Ctalo».21-lUjwa»«Kh»  BteoMbl  awn 


4.2  5 TWBBJ9GH  HANI8CAP  HURDLE  3m  27  C2<*43 

1 4UHM)  YBIOV SFfBRB (19) DGrruel  11-12-0 AHogaa(3) 

E b-P2F00  THE  BOBER  WMTE  (25)  T Thomson  Jones 8-1 1-12 ADatebfa 

3 RMOFO  ULUU1  (12)  (CO)  C Nash  9-1V11 t JMW* 

4 OMOFP  BRBBJLEV  HOUK(S8)J  White  9-11-6  0 Bata.  (7) 

8 4-3P506  THE OOU4M CURATE (8)  R Rota  11-11-6 PTOtar 

6 4143P0  OEORQE  ASHRN8)  (13)  K Morgan  6-11-3 A 6 State 

7 15315-F  FIVE  FLAGS (13)  Un SSm4h 8-11-3  — ROoaet 

8 HM525  «HQLEtOLEM1)(C)  Mr*  P Sly  1V11-2 JtMtaay 

% F3-4B0  SHOWY  LAM ta3)JHe.«e 6-11-0 AfttePte-b 

10  8-3F663  DERMMUAUST  (13)  A Jooee  11-10-13 SOaraoTO* 

«*  flOAHHO  H.Y  4MIAHD  (13)  N BaOWae  9-10-5  ... OB.taiy 

13  25-0060  BBE  DEE  BOY  (13)  PCterta  6-10-2 BFawtooCD 

TOP  FORM  UPS:  Ukra  8,  Ftea  Hay*  7,  Dmitef  Yaflay  8 

nitbiu  5-7  Five  FByi  7-2  Demng  veday.  4-t  The  Baler  White.  5-1  Fly  Guard.  10-1  Stogtosoto.  TS-i 
Snowy  Latte.  1*-i  Uluru.  The  Go*»j  Create Hwai 


5.00  BOUMURST  NOVKS  CHASE  ®m4f  ITOyda C2J88 

1 6-26413  FOOL5  BRAND  (8){D)  G BeM  no  (HMD -B 

2 WCtt  VKOSA  (80)  ft  Abler  7-11-10 D 

3 2-56*f  CHUUWCaie)teniE>to»Jht-1V-4 R 

4 22P2U0  NZLTEaRfTY  (15)  (BF)  Mrs  P Sty  7-11-4 R 

9 6304-53  SPHAMR  WWTHOBLL  (60)  0 Bremen  7-11-4  — “ 


2-1  Foote  Errand.  1M  vetrta.  «-i  Speaker  ReeUiedU.  S-1  Ceiapoiai.  7-1  NeWgnty  6 


5.35  SWWHHEADSTMMAHaOVBI  HR  FLAT  RACE 8m  110yd*  Cl 4E5 


I UraP  Sly  5-1 1-8 

CARAMHAVAH  John  Berry  6-11-S 

DtSTANT-POffTO  She  rood  6-11-6  

2-0  OOVmfOR  01810.(33}  J O'Shea  5-IV4 Jl  Braaaaa  (7) 

0 KAPENA6TW0 (11) Mrs SSfttoti 5-11-6 llrPMmzay(7) 

LEBAROHCcgerHa  5-11-6 DDaRata* 

0 HMMNhnHdKNU (S3) KBaDey 6-11-6  

4 WJLLBCTOR US)  R Rowe  5-11-4 JPHtate 

00  MUSICAL  HIT  (1QP  Pi  mdaid6-n-e  R Staple 

WNnBM  STAR  J Pickadog  S11-6 JMm  J Stormta 

m 

ORCHARD  WNGO  Brennan  fr-11-9 RVta(7) 

KRFKtAMC  ft  Lea  6-11-6 FRUoPgib 

D SALMON BRIRZX (IS) NHendteKn 5-11-6  JUa*(7) 

Mr*  M Monte 

9-0  SUPraMRHORMAte (433)  JPtetertsa  9-11-6  — RTOmteB(n 


0 SHORT  C1RCWT  SOY  (ll)PFelyau  5-11-6  - 
1-0  StRiRMBMIWIMIR  (133)  JPICtetwg 6-11-4 

RAU.YGUBITCTM  Hodge  S-1  W DUtyrnw 

TBR(B»  CUSS  A M 6-11-3 SCmrat(3) 

WAYTEMOBE  CASTLE  TCteinert  5-1 1-3 1 O'Hara 


0 RUUE01KAIIRV(1B)ACrTDll4-11-0 DttMff) 

OREEHSFfSDEIfnNUaewtey  4-11-0 XTaaytaP) 

DO  HAPPY  DATS B&L (IS)  KUHgao 4-11-0 AS  State 

swntFDBDEfln-iBaaisey  4-11-0 BHwdtegp) 

7-2  Udbidor.  4-1  5etaon  Breeze  6-7  Dteam-Port.  6-1  Hepoy  Days  Bui.  7-1  La  Baron.  6-1 
Men-Of-The-Worid.  SmndBn)  flng.  14-1  Gmard  King  22  ratenn 


Newton  Abbot 


3-40  Out  RardUng 
4.1  Silo  0*0(0* 


i Italy 


OMpRtVnH.4 

2.00  CANUMRQ  HBR  miBR  HARDMAP CHASE  ten  CMlOyda  23^09 

1 I1I-PP2  MUaOM  BEACH  (1^  (CD)  U Pipe  11-12-0  J 

2 34-4005  GABOCHON (78) RFnW 9-1 1-0 J 

3 149B1  BEUSIWH  (4)  (6te  ax)PH(Ata  7-1V0 

4 1PP4-FP  BRNJAHN  LAMCASm(87)(CO)  U Me  12-10-13 

5 P5PF44  JAHSREAKER(19)(QBMMran 9-10-11 

8 123P-3P  POP  SONG  (25)  (CD)  O Roe  0-10-6 

7 0UPMI64  MAPLE  DRMC8R  (30)  D Baiotte  ID-10-1 

8 2614U0  LUCKY  AGAM  (59)  (O)  C Rapbam  9-HM) 

TOP  TORN  1M  Sal*  Uk  «,  Jataraatar  7, 1 


■aatep  ever*  BaU»  L4e.  U-2  Jattorwhar.  6-1  Uugon  BaadL  10-1  Bcn)etnin  LaicaMr.  Caoodna.  14-1 
Maple  Dencar.  Pop  Song.  Lutey  Again  liawn 


2.30 

I 348- 

S 0 

3 4-033 

4 48 

5 01GH-0 

s 

7 

8 
• 

ID 
11 
IS 

13 

14 
18 
18 


RPPR  lS11BIHMilfHNlBHai«am8»Caj8a 
«<*»•)  J Fta  9-11-6  . 

OMMAL  POHGO  (19) T Goorga  7-1 V6 

MUMMCLOSECn)R  Frau  9-1 V* 

URGE  WARM  (102)  DGandotU  6-11-6  — 

MAHraULSPMT(1B)P1Ubbi  9-11-5 
MAYMAYB(9)  J Nnlte  9-11-6 
ROtlM  ODU  (349)  M Pfrw  7-1  VS 
I SAND*  poon- (IS)  CPopbam  6-11-5 

1(23)  R Strange  5-1 1-5 

I CLAUDIA'S  WAV  (M)  Mr*  J MAH  5-11-0 
CUBS  ROSE  (197)  Q Hem  6-11-0 
k (90)  A tawconoa  7-11-0 
1 UirALDECMON  (18)  NLaiDpard  7-11-0 
■ WYC  OATS  (394)  U*S  VWIIMmi  7-11-0 
I PLEASANT  SUHPRKE  M)  M P*»  4-10-6 

RA£LE(I2)  Ur*  ft  Hmdanon  4- KM 


_Sn»(B) 


TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Merita  BpfrB  9,  !%■■■  Iftwp 
Btabwr-i  Maned  Sprat.  4-1  Hobdmctoea.  9-1  Pie 
Jang.  UAe  Warm.  Dream  Here.  Genarel  Poago 


m Sarartoa.  Rotted  Gold.  6-1  Sende  Pcuni  m-i  Zbu 


3-05  aj  BLACKLwnroamg 

F25P22  ABAYARD  (3)  R Pros  7-1 V-4 


CHASE  Saa  1 1Dyda  CSJBS 


V-me  CASPIAN  BELUGA  (14)  SKmgn  9-11-4 
P4P0-BP  FRRHYJBALL(9)  A Dun  B-IM 


655-0  L0» 181*0001(11) 8 LtewaRjTl  B-11-4  

0-  SWEET  BUCK  (349)  R Pugh  7-11-4 

P KNQHHi  QUAY  (48)  MtaJ  da  Pleeete  7-10-13  . 


D-34FF2  HVBLACKTHORN  (12)  P NtehoKi  9-10-11 

403334  HAMAS  (■•}  M Pfrl*  5-10-10 

HM  T1P&  DamraB,  Ataaard  7,  mMaoktean 


rnnr  IT*  ' Dara*.  11-4 AOaveid.7-7 Caepaa Betega. 4-1  Mybanahom.  12-1  Lord Mtrogen. KrtgimU 
Only. 63-1  Swael  Burt.  Ferny  Bat  Brooks 


3.40  CARLSHROPRSn  HANDICAP  NPTOLE  2m  If  OJUO 

\ (-52120  R08HB  PRBK(14)(D)(BF)C  PepUen6-lV-11 

2 3T0243  OUTRAMKBIO  (14)  (D)  U Ppe^-lt-0  — 

3 

4 

3 

5 
7 


11-4820  DAILY  SPORT  OWL  (5*)  (CD)  (8F)  BLtewebyn  7-1 1-4 

21P-FT1  RAOIHAM  (31)  D McCain  9-11-2 
5/64X21  TttTIKJH  FtVW  (7)  (Rfca^  I Jonc*  11-10-10 
106-IW  AUCCS  H»»B(1 6)  (D|K8»liap7-1M  — 

Wl- MOD  MHSMWlBlt3at(CB)H*M 7-104 


1(7) 


432054  PHTOSTESTOORMBI  (11)  fl  Hodges  5-HM 
• F6054-0  HIGH  POST  (14)  G Him  7-104 

10  S45H1P- Sim  OBI  (331)  GYaiMey  7-10-0 

11  45(0001-  GAELQO«{OM)CJKbaMl  tt-10-0 

12  POIPP-  W000YARD(288)H  Beny  7-KMJ 

7BPFWBIHPtePK*btaal1tamK»0tatanl^7.tale9etaS 

Btahta  WOiA  Reidling.  5-1  RaJntpm.  7-1  Dally  Sport  OHRoMte  Pride.  9-1  fm  Tetn  Hyor.  PBrntmaa 
Buuar,  W-l  MM  Soater  iSrnmra 


JMMeSoy  (7) 


4.1 5 CIWinMIRn  HAnCAPCWWtam2l  HOydt  C3/HO 

IM1F50  miA*HP(2S)(B»CltanlT-11-» 

5-S45K  mVSHUN»(l3)(0)SEane  HM1-6 

P332P-7  SWEATSMRT  (14)5  P6te  11-11-7  . 

6563111  A1A0  GEORCE  (1  *>  (CD)  A Newcombe  10-11-6 
PFPO-05  D6»*IS«(7)BU«mOyn10-1V2 


„ S>.'-3F  BAU.Y90UOAH  (97)  P Ntonode  6-10-12  - 

7 33-P53P  IT*  HOT  MY  FAULT  (S3)  P Jones  6-10-12  

8 PP3P-PP  ROSE  LANCASTER  (107)  (D)li  Grtln  13-10-1 

9 mill-  DUKE  OF  ARHNI|1B3BKBMhop  13-10-1 
to  PlrtCPr- AHOimUICAS (889)8 Kldgbl  12-1M 
11  6MVQB0  AN  8UCHAU.UATH(K71GHKn  7-104 

TOP  KNHrnPS:  AR.  Oeoag*  8,  Satattttel  7,  SRvartm  9 

^ 3-1  SvewMrL7-2  Abo  George.  5-1  be  A Snip.  6-1  Srtverino.  hi  Not  Uy  Faeb.  6-1  Belhfloogw. 

KM  Deep  We.  25-1  DOW  01  ABeon  II  naarrt 


4.50  TST1ET  HffTeRIKRncaHUWrTOg  CHAIR  (AmK—*)SmB«11l>»ta  El H19 

! miiiiii  miiid  oil  mire  mu  inn)  n iin  in  i n r ) — lorrotaanj* 

I 0234TU-5  BOOTOCMPBI  (6)  E Rensr  6-124 


.(7)i 

-JRetam 


JHk(7) 


04306-  CATO0AL(4S1)  ft  IMMlB  1V1J-3 
PPL  CHUKAMUL  (300)  Ur*  J Iflb  B-12-S 

9XN54  EARLY  TO  mH(Z77)tetesM  Bags  6-U4  — 

SOtfPTP-  MASTHIBW1  (516)  FHolte  9-12-3 — 

45PUSV-  HOUNTAWMASnSI (SR2) ItoLBteUdMd  10-1M  

0F446-D  HYHAMNT  (278)  Mrs  P Gearing  9-12-3 
ZFfASMJ-  ON  AtHIT (309) V Giwmny  O-U-3 

3*121 li-  SAU9AUTO  EOT  (1108)  H Smtol  9-12-3 

THE QEKSAL'5 DRUM hblRFtf  9-13-3  Kltetal(7). 

W1U26  HORIMMI OPTRMST(B) 8 Lisaellya 6-11-12 JU"— MW 

4PW-  PAD  ELATION  (7SS)  N IRfctal  11-11-12 J WtotalW 

“Bby(7) 

UmPA-  STOMIYMSSEY(856)Un  JDaMfeO-lVtf DDa*alt(Tl 


TDPN0EMTWiHyMaaatE,BeeuwtawPi1taC-.wltePr*taB 

5-2  NTbemeL  4-1  n»  GenaraTe  Drum.  Booteoiper.  <0-1  Cawgel.  On  Aten.  Saunlto  On 
Atert.U-1  Stormy  SmteeLK-IEerty  To  ftae  14 1 tail  ra 


5.25  cARLsami  export  handicap  wnble *»  Mtajsrt 

1 0S2F8  JAMDN(U)  (CD)  CWHnro  6-12-0 

2 243-U02  HJJI  LAWS  (12)  P Mcholb  6-11-0 

a 321295  TME(QRAPUinCR(18)CJMnM  7-11-7 — 

4 30-FCP3  SMUGGLER'S  POEfT[0}R03vUvftfl  6-11-5 

B U3032PBUSKETHB»(ia(CD)l*lSIwaiime-11>4 

« pow-cPLMHmnRpRYBrnnmuPSieww — — 

1 00-6005 VUCOONTTOUY (IS) (D)CJack»n  11-1M  

« 6(0-000  HAMM  SOCIETY  (ISXOl)  * NmKOtebe  B-10-0 


- — TDaSemSefS) 


* 

-MrE 


TOP  TOMTMIc  HN  Nm*  «,  Bfete  lam  7,  YhBamdTUy  S 

te*  11-4  Blue  Laws.  3-1  fane  Par  A FMtor.4-1  Smeggtar'ePDtol  S-1  Jadfdh.  6-1  BteMM  Hero.  7-1 
VaceeMTeBy.  ID-1  LaadAer  Pry*  anraiKe 


Results 


CHELTENHAM 

2.1S(2n  ISOytea  MdW)l  1.HIDCPEIICM, 

W Mansion  (2S-1);  2,  Ktatmieky  (11-2);  3, 
CaaM*S«aa*p(T  2lteQ.27ra9.SHd.(MrsJ 
Puraanl  Tots:  0040:  17 JO  CZJO  C240 
Dual  F:  £82.80.  Trio:  £13160.  CSF:  1 141  S3. 
m:«hantar. 

(30  Cbp  1 , VarTAHA  CANYON,  H 
Dunwoody  (7-1):  2,  News*  Kioama* 
««).  3,t*ta  Cota  186-1).  7-2  tag  Dra- 
borgle.  16  ran.  20.  a (E  O'Grady)  Tote:  C8  40. 


ram,  £2.70.  E20J0.  Dual  F:  C28.R1  Trio 
Eijn.50.GSF:  urea. 

ua  (2m  IlOydte  HBR):  1,  COLLIER 
BAY,  a Bradley  (9-17.  2,  AlGartrroak 
(10-11  lav).  *.Prf*—B  139-1)-  16rRa2K.fi. 
(J  Old)  Tote:  CWJQs  C2JS.  61^0.  C9 ».  Dual 
F:  C7.1CL  Trio:  C 19970.  CSF:  E17J2. 
44»(StB  ifCtojEl  .IUAMUR.  AThomlon 
na-a;  X.  itaBtaSerl  Iterate.  [11-4  ta V);  3, 
Ctndtem  (28-1).  10  ran.  ?.  13.  (T  Fonder) 
Tote  :£7J0;EiQ0.  E1J0,  C4.70.  Dual  F.E&20. 
Trie:  Esaeo.  CSF'  E2G.6S.  Tr least 
ML  Gatwral  Rusty.  YanmMro  Gala. 

440  Omit  (20:1,  STOP  THNWALLEte, 
Ur  K Whelan  (IS-ij:  2,  imam  Ita  Pea 


(14-1),  3,  Run  Up  TO*  Ftag  (14-1);  4,  CUI 
d*  Brian  (16-1).  7-2  Uv  General  WMIe.  22 
ran.  8.  17.  (F  Wurpnyi  To»-  £21  90.  E3J0. 
£4.70.  E2SD.  E4J0  Dual  f £205.10.  Tito 
£781.10.  CSF:  £22  Ifit  TrcaaC  £2.37123. 
#.1 9 (9n  *f  Hdte).  I.GDEATEASSBY.R 
McGrath  (7-1);  2,  OiSan  Cove  (IB-1):  3, 
PUmteiaar  (74-1);  4,  Ottawa  (33-1)  6-1 
lav  Top  Ceos.  34  ran.  Nk.  X.  (W  Storey)  Tote- 
£7.80;  £2.70.  £4 BO.  fafltl  Dual  F.  C112B1 
Trio:  £357. BO.  CSF:  C121J8.  Trlceal: 
C1X79.06. 

OUADPOT:  H 37.70,  PLACEPOTr 

DA28J0. 

JACXPOTiNot  won.  EATm3.70caina81w- 
aortl  10  today. 


WINDSOR 

2.10  cun  or  IlOydB  tUUJt  1,  KING 
OIRSEACH,  T J Murphy  (7-1);  2,  Daymtar 
(5-4  lev);  3,  HmrSng  (9-4).  11  ran.  3.  BL  (K 
Bailey)  Tdia:  £100;  £1.60.  £l  10.  tl  11  Dual 
F:  C6JD.  Tno:  £3,70.  CSF:  £15.84.  NR:  8Hk 
Wont 

E40  (an  1,  FROGMARCH,  J Hall- 

Ion  (5-2  la* 7.  2.  Oneby  te*R  (33-iy.  3. 
Wrote  WarUar  (11-1).  17  ran.  1 7.  (D  Phil- 
lips) Tote'  Cl.  00.  £1.70,  £130.  E34XL  Duel  F: 
El  1 6.»  Tno:  El  9041  CSF:  £78-71 
HI  (3m  Cbp  9,  MR  FLANAGAN,  D 
GaBaehsr  fB-1);  S,  Date  T*N  11m  WH* 
(7-2).  3,  Boat  of  Oats  112-1).  9-4  lav  Boot! 


Fiioga.  B ran.  10. 11  (C  Brooks)  Tcta.C7.20: 

E4.50L  £1.70  Dual  F:  E7.50.  CSF:  088.12^ 

uo  (Raa  Men  «>  KATO  OUWJ  D 

Calteghw  O-Z).  a,  ltaa*u*  Itara 

SMI»ABata(5-4Favj.12railX  lBSnL«rp 

Tote-  Cl  11  £1  JO.  El.  10.  tl.11  Dual  F; 
C1181Trlo;E3.00.C8F:Ca51 
4J8  cam  CU:  1,  AMDM  LAVAL,  T J 
MundiyfUla.):  2.  JNtera  CM  i:  % 
Cboarty  (14-1).  9 ran.  A.  8 l.K  BaBey)Toir 
tl  BO:  C1- 11 C1JO.  CiBO.  DualF'  £2.11  Trioc 

£9.70.  CSF'  £2.91  

S4W(2ta  Hhfl*):  1.  wonAixpntt, p 
Saber  (7-2).  2.  Wtatlrtad  Artom  (5-1);  S, 
TtaslaaS  (13-21. 13-8  lav  AUtetoteft.  8 
ran.  I*.  1 (B  lUibniui)  Tow  E4JH  £1.40. 


£1.71  Cl.11  Dual  F:  tllJO.  CSF-  £2247. 
Tricast  £10100. 

OUADPOT;  £141 
£1541 


• Rtohard  Dunwoody  te4-1iwWiCora)'B  to 
land  the  Rte  Club  Tropny  tor  tea  leatara 
jodmy  a!  the  Cheltafteain  Festival.  Coral's 
make  Charlie  Swan  aecood  best  at  M,  and 
teen  go  B-i  Graham  Bradley.  Warron  llu- 
eion.  Richard  Jaiuisnfl.  Midi  Fiboeraid. 
Jamie  Oaborna.  33-1  bar. 
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Soccer 


Premiership:  Chelsea  1 , Manchester  City  1 

Clough  gives  City 
a well-earned  lift 


Martin  Thorpe 


ANCHESTER  City 
scrapped  for  a 
vital  point  in  their 
fight  against  rele- 
gation last  night,  catching 
Chelsea  with  an  FA  Cup 
hangover.  The  Maine  Road 
side  moved  up  to  fifth  from 
bottom  as  a result,  though  it 
may  yet  prove  crucial  that 
they  have  played  more  games 
than  those  around  them. 

Before  the  game,  Alan  Ball 
had  reminded  his  players  that 
though  they  had  been  playing 
much  better  recently  they  had 
not  been  winning. 

Stamford  Bridge  was  not 
the  easiest  place  to  start  im- 
proving City's  run  of  two  vic- 
tories in  the  last  13  league 
games.  Chelsea  had  lost  only 
twice  in  their  previous  nine 
league  games,  while  acquir- 
ing a reputation  for  playing 
the  sort  of  football  more  com- 
monly seen  on  the  Continent 
This,  in  large  part  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  arrival  of 
Gullit  and  Petreseu,  though 
City  will  bear  witness  to  the 
feet  that  the  importation  of 
foreigners  is  no  passport  to 
success.  Last  night  their  three 
Germans  and  one  Georgian 
were  joined  by  Giuseppe 
Mazzareili,  a Swiss  midfielder 
signed  on  loan  from  FC 
Zurich;  he  started  his 


first  game  on  the  bench. 

His  arrival  offers  another 
ingredient  in  the  foreign- 
player  debate,  for  Mazarelli 
has  never  played  for  Switzer- 
land yet  gains  entry  to  Brit- 
ain because  he  also  possesses 
an  Italian  passport 

However,  there  is  little  ar- 
gument that  true  class  play- 
ers from  overseas  enhance 
the  English  game,  and  it  took 
Gullit  only  24  minutes  last 
night  to  prove  the  point. 

Picking  up  the  ball  on  the 
left  side  of  midfield,  he 
strolled  forward  then  infield, 
looking  for  the  killer  pass  as 
the  City  defence  stood  off 
while  he  made  up  his  mind. 
City’s  delay  proved  fatal.  Sud- 
denly Gullit  found  himself  ap- 
proaching the  edge  of  the  visi- 
tors’ penalty  area,  and  a split- 
second  later  he  had  fired  a 
shot  past  the  rooted  Immel  to 
give  Chelsea  the  lead. 

Not  that  City  should  have 
gone  one  behind.  Rosier  had 
fluffed  a great  chance  seconds 
earlier  when  put  through  by 
Kinkladze.  But  three  minutes 
before  half-time  City’s  in- 
creasing threat  was  rewarded 
with  an  equaliser.  Lomas’s 
first  cross  from  the  right  was 
only  half-cleared,  and  his 
second  sped  through  a crowd 
of  players  in  front  of  goal  and 
finally  reached  Clough,  up 
from  his  sweeper  position, 
who  swept  the  ball  home. 


The  second  half  brought  a 
I tactical  reshuffle  from  both 
sides.  City  dropped 
j Brightwell  into  the  three-man 
I back  line,  freeing  Clough  to 
help  out  in  midfield.  Chelsea 
pushed  Spencer  forward  to 
support  Hughes,  who  had 
been  operating  as  a lone 
striker  with  Limited  success. 

The  first  product  of  the 
change  was  a spat  between 
Clough  and  Wise,  angry  at 
what  be  thought  was  a fouL 
While  the  pair  argued,  Gullit 
went  on  to  fire  in  a 20-yard 
shot  which  Immel  did  well  to 
push  for  a comer.  On  13  min- 
utes the  City  goalkeeper  was 
in  more  unorthodox  mood, 
meeting  Hughes's  18-yard 
shot  at  the  German's  chest 
with  a two-fisted  punch  away. 

Although  City  continued  to 
show  plenty  of  flgbt  they  were 
struggling  to  get  anywhere 
near  Hitchcock’s  goal.  With 
20  minutes  to  go,  enter  Maz- 
zarelli  In  an  attempt  to  force 
some  penetration  down  the 
right  One  of  his  first  contri- 
butions was  to  dispossess 
Hughes  and  leave  the  former 
Manchester  United  player  flat 
on  his  bum.  “He’ll  do  for  me," 
said  a Sky  Blue  loyalist 

Ctmw  Hitchcock:  Pqfrwcu.  Ouberry. 
Lett.  Curie*.  Phelan.  Mae.  Gullit,  Spencer. 
Peacock.  Huston. 

Mnocboatmr  city:  Immel:  Frontzeek. 
Kemaghan.  Clough.  Symons.  SummertMa. 
Klnktadje,  Brigtitwell,  Lorries.  FIHcrotl. 
Malar. 

IMbm:  P Durkin  (Portend). 


Jensen  goes, 
Dickov  waits 


Russell  Thomas 


AS  THE  Ian  Wright  affair 
continued  to  reverber- 
ate around  Highbury. 
John  Jensen  slipped  quietly 
away  from  the  marble  halls 
yesterday  having  almost  cer- 
tainly played  his  last  game  for 
ArsenaL 

The  Dane’s  £1.57  million 
move  to  the  club  was  later  to 
become  one  of  the  deals  that 
brought  down  George  Gra- 
ham in  the  bungs  scandal  a 
year  ago;  now  the  30-year-old 
midfielder  has  gone  back  to 
Brondby  on  loan  until  the  end 
of  the  season  with  a view  to  a 
permanent  transfer. 

Jensen's  departure  was  ac- 
companied by  uncertainty 
about  the  future  of  the 
reserve  striker  Paul  Dickov, 
who  has  discussed  his  High- 
bury career  with  Bruce 
Rloch.  -ft.  is  clear  that  the 
clear-out  sought  by  the  man- 
ager is  gathering  pace. 

Rloch  is  prepared  to  part 
with  as  many  as  10  players, 
though  whether  Wright  will 
be  allowed  to  join  the  exodus 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  striker's  future  could 
be  decided  by  Arsenal’s  board 
tomorrow,  but  the  club's  man- 
aging director  Ken  Friar 
would  say  only:  "Ian’s 


request  will  be  dealt  with  In 
due  course.  Ian  has  asked  for 
a transfer  but  he  signed  a new 
four-year  contract  only  last 
season  and  there  Is  a lot  to 
consider,  with  the  manager 
Bruce  Rioch's  recommenda- 
tions an  obvious  key  factor.” 

Dickov.  23.  who  has  had 
loan  spells  at  Luton  and 
Brighton,  wants  a move  to  en- 
sure regular  first-team 
football. 

Jensen  arrived  at  Arsenal 
after  his  country’s  1992  Euro- 
pean Championship  triumph. 
The  Dane  became  a cult  fig- 
ure with  the  Highbury  crowd 
— for  his  failure  to  score.  He 
registered  one  goal  in  136 
appearances. 

The  Football  League  has 
opened  the  door  to  promotion 
for  Macclesfield  or  two  other 
rivals  for  die  GM  Vauxhall 
Conference  title,  Kiddermin- 
ster and  Woking. 

Unlike  the  GMVC  leaders 
Stevenage,  who  failed  to 
satisfy  the  League’s  ground 
criteria,  this  trio  have  met 
those  requirements  and  given 
the  necessary  financial 
guarantees. 

Macclesfield  won  the 
GMVC  title  last  season  but 
were  denied  promotion  to  the 
League  because  their  ground 
then  failed  to  meet 
requirements. 


McCarthy  set  to 
keep  old  guard 


Mick  McCarthy 
will  stick  by  the 
old  guard  when  he 
names  his  first  Republic  of 
Ireland  squad  In  Dublin 
today  for  the  friendly  with 
Russia  at  Lansdowne  Road 
on  March  27. 

The  former  Republic  cap- 
tain knows  he  must  eventu- 
ally inject  new  blood  into 
an  ageing  squad  which 
showed  alarming  signs  of 
decline  in  the  closing  stages 
of  Jack  Charlton's  10-year 
reign. 

But  McCarthy  has  said  he 
will  surround  himself,  at 
least  in  the  short  term, 
with  the  experience  of  play- 
ers such  as  the  80-times 
capped  Republic  record- 
holder  Paul  McGrath,  the 
37-year-old  top-scorer  John 
Aidridge  and  the  midfielder 
Ray  Houghton  — all  con- 
temporaries in  the  teams 
Chariton  took  to  the  finals 


of  two  World  Cup  tourna- 
ments and  one  European 
Championship. 

There  may  be  places  in  the 
senior  squad  for  relative 
newcomers  such  as  Liam 
Daisb,  Coventry’s  recent 
signing  from  Birmingham, 
who  won  only  two  caps 
under  Charlton  but  may 
figure  in  the  three-centre- 
back  formation  McCarthy 
wants  eventually  to  use. 

McCarthy  and  his  assis- 
tant Ian  Evans  have  been 
scouring  Britain  and  the 
Continent  for  established 
players  with  Irish  ancestry 
who  can  be  fitted  into  the 
squad  for  the  next  World 
Cup  qualifying  series, 
which  begins  on  August  31 
with  a visit  to  Liechten- 
stein. “Finding  new  players 
to  bring  down  the  average 
age  of  the  squad  is  going  to 
be  one  of  the  biggest  parts 
of  the  job."  said  McCarthy. 


TeamtaWi 
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Arsenal 

06 

Ipswich  Town 

19 

Shsfflafd  United 

IS 

Aston  Vffia 

11 

Leeds  United 

03 

Sheffield  Wed. 

14 

Blrm.  City 

34 

Leicester  City 

as 

Southhampton 

20 

Blackburn 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

Bolton 

96 

Man.  City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

Brentford 

24 

Man.  United 

01 

Tottenham  Hot 

07 

Burnley 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

Chelsea 

08 

Mfflwall 

29 

Wimbledon 

28 

Coventry  Chy 

17 

Newcastle  Utd 

16 

Wolves 

37 

Derby  County 

28 

Norwich  (Sty 

18 

Celtic 

09 

Everfon 

05 

Nottm.  Forest 

13 

Bongos 

10 

Hudd.  Town 

32 

QPR 

25 
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First  Division:  Crystal  Palace  2,  Tranmere  Rovers  1 


Hopkin  hoists  Palace  to  third 


Jeremy  Armstrong 


AN  8TTH-MJNUTE  goal 
by  David  Hopkin, 
floated  into  the  far 
comer,  snatched  vic- 
tory for  Crystal  Palace  at  the 
end  of  a scrappy  game  and 
raised  Dave  Bassett’s  team  to 
third  place. 

It  also  gave  Ray  Houghton  a 
satisfying  victory  over  John 
Aldridge,  his  opposing  cap- 
tain and  former  Oxford,  Liv- 
erpool and  Republic  of  Ire- 
land team-mate. 

This  Is  an  expensive  time 


for  fans  and  Bassett  manager 
for  a month.  Is  aware  of  it 
This  was  the  fourth  of  six 
home  games  in  26  days.  “I 
know  it  is  hard  to  find  some 
money  to  attend  these  games 
but  we  need  your  support  as 
important  members  of  my 
team.  I have  been  amazed  by 
your  loyalty." 

Winning  helps.  In  nine 
matches  since  his  arrival  Pal- 
ace have  picked  up  20  points. 
In  Z1  with  Sheffield  United  he 
gathered  18.  The  Bassett 
horn,  after  eight  years  at  Bra- 
mall  Lane,  had  run  out  of 
wind.  Two  months  off  have 


brought  it  back.  His  chair- 
man Ron  Noades  embraced 
him  for  his  “motivation  and 
man-management  skills.” 

The  pitch  Is  showing  the 
toll  of  winter  and  its  tenants’ 
replays.  Freedman.  Palace’s 
man  of  the  moment  with  five 
goals  In  three  games,  and 
Hopkin  shared  Houghton's  In- 
clinations to  play  the  ball 
about  but  they  were  frus- 
trated often  by  divots  and  by 
Rovers'  defence. 

Tranmere  had  the  same 
problem  and  the  game 
quickly  became  an  exchange 
of  hoot  hope  and  head  — and. 


just  before  half-time,  a goal 
too.  The  first  unsurprisingly, 
belonged  to  error  and  oppor- 
tunism- Thomas  underhit  a 
back-pass  and  Ndah  scored 
acutely.  Rovers’  reply  two 
minutes  later  belonged  to  gen- 
uine creation,  between  Al- 
dridge and  Nevin.  Palace's 
dropped  guard  and  a rocket 
from  Branch. 

That  explosion  of  incidents 
was  largely  extinguished  by 
the  break.  While  Rovers, 
through  B rarman  and  Moore, 
strove  to  overcome  the  .pud- 
ding surface.  Palace  knew 
that  it  was  hopeless. 


Distant  chances  fell  to 
Freedman  and  Houghton, 
who  both  chipped  high.  Hop- 
kin forced  Coyne  to  concede  a 
corner  and  the  Australian 
Veart  given  a debut  on  the 
half-hour,  went  close  at  a cor- 
ner before  Hopkin  eventually 
showed  his  team-mates  the 
art  of  striking.  Nonetheless, 
the  fens’  loyalty  is  going  to  be 
tested  in  the  next  two  months. 

Crystal  Palace  Mariyn:  Ed  worthy. 
Gordon.  Roberts.  Tuttle.  Anoersen, 
Hopkin.  Pitebar.  Houghton.  Freedman. 
Ndah. 

Trammara  Rovers:  Coyne:  Stevens. 
Thomas.  Rogers.  Teale.  Cook.  Btannan. 
Aldridge.  Nevin.  Moore.  Brandi 
I Hendry  (Ampthlllf. 


Clark  ready 
to  gamble 

FRANK  CLARK  may  gam- 
ble ou  Chris  Bart-Wil- 
liams’s  versatility  to  help 
Nottingham  Forest  in 
tonight’s  FA  Cup  sixth-round 
tie  with  Aston  Villa  at  the 
City  Ground. 

Forest's  manager  will  prob- 
ably switch  the  midfielder  to 
central  defence  if  Haaiand 
fails  a test  on  his  groin  in- 
jury. Clark  has  already  lost 
Cooper  through  suspension. 

Villa’s  manager  Brian  Lit- 
tle, having  already  ruled  out  a 
comeback  for  Johnson,  may 
call  up  the  former  Forest 
winger  Carr,  who  has  made 
only  two  substitute  appear- 
ances since  his  £150.000  move 
from  Leicester  in  January 
last  year. 


Birmingham  City  2,  Huddersfield  Town  0 

Barnes  enough  to  stir  Fry 


Tom  Evans 


PAUL  BARNES’s  last 
goal  before  this  match 
was  an  equaliser  for 
Stoke  City  in  a fierce  Second 
Division  promotion  tussle, 
which  prompted  a full-scale 
pitch  invasion.  H is  only  dan- 
ger after  clinching  Birming- 
ham’s victory  last  night  came 
from  his  larger-than-life  man- 
ager Barry  Fry.  whose  touch- 
line  jig  needed  plenty  of 
elbow  room. 

Seven  points  in  seven  days 
have  turned  Fry’s  side  from 
relegation  candidates  to  pro- 
motion possibles  within  a 
week,  and  their  generally 
more  skilful  approach  work 
deserved  this  victory. 

Determined  to  narrow  the 
gap  on  their  sixth-placed  op- 


Resufts 


Soccer 

FA  CARLING  PREMERSHIt* 


ENDSLEIGH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

to* 


10* 


m c (I)  1 
Clough  42 


■TOO 

15298 


Oil 
Branch  40 
15,183 


Ortnuby  (0)3 
Shakespeare  51 
Groves  66 
Forrester  78 


■TOO 

6,013 


(0* 
M Gray  11 
Ball  86 
Stake  (0)  O 

Watford  (2]  4 
Ramoge  31.  66 

Foster  36.  86 


H)1 

Richardson  43 

Port  Vale  11)  1 
Bogle  1 

Weal  Brora  (3)  4 

Taylor  13.  ST.  79 
Sneekes  16 
11,636 

Second  Division 
Blackpool  (1)  3 Stanley  (1)  1 

Mellon  26  Kogan  it 

Benner  59  83*1 

Elite  78 

■rtghtow  (0}  1 Oxford  UW  CO  * 

Masked  81  3.963 

Murphy  43.  84 


2832 


1(0)0 


(0)0 


Notts  Corarfy  (2)  9 York  (2)  2 

Jones  32  Baracknigh  4 jog) 

BaKsrsby  36  Berras  36 

9 462 


0)3 

Wilson  26 
Marsh  63 
UgflOoume  80 
Wreafawn  (3)  5 
Ward  8 

L Jones  Si,  48 
Connolly  43 
Russell  74 


'TO* 

BUaseUB 
Whallsy  20 
■ 3,in 
(0)0 
zoo* 


TO  2 m—tfart  (0  1 

Chapfwle  73  Forster  29 

Moby  90  (pm)  USB 

It  Bradford  C v Swindon. 


TOO 

2.005 


Third  DMsien 


(0  2 
Pea re  22 
Cooper  55  (pen) 

mi 


ponents  to  five  points,  they 
sank  their  teeth  into  the  Ter- 
riers after  only  46  seconds, 
when  Tail’s  cross  to  the  far 
post  was  met  by  Legg,  who 
forced  Francis  into  a fine 
right-handed  save. 

Huddersfield  were  still- try- 
ing to  find  their  feet  on  a 
threadbare  St  Andrews  pitch 
when  Paul  Devlin.  Fry's  50th 
signing  — or  perhaps  51st  as 
he  arrived  in  a £500,000 
double  deal  with  Legg  — gave 
Birmingham  the  lead.  Sam- 
ways’s  deep  corner  was  nod- 
ded goal  wards  by  Tait  and 
Devlin  turned  his  defender 
before  stabbing  home  from 
four  yards. 

The  same  Samways-Talt 
combination  almost  reaped 
further  reward  four  minutes 
later,  but  this  time  the  blond 
midfielder's  firm  header 


Fubren  (D)  O 

1.186 


(2)3 

Birch  17 
Wilkinson  30 
Moyas  61 
TOO 


'TOO 


Torquay  (0)  o 
2.406 

POSTPONED:  Darlington  v Hereford. 

SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Dfvhrioa 

POSTPONES:  Q Morion  v Dunfermline. 

Second  Division 

KooVom  (0)  S Clyde  (3)  6 

MacDonald  57  Nicholas  12 

McGInlUn  59  McChsyne  13 

226  Harrison  31 

Third  Division 

Cele  denim.  T (0)  O Mom  (01  0 

1.162 

AUTO  MNDSCflEBtS  SHIELD 
Hut  them  DMsion 
Area  final,  second  leg 

TOO 


6.692 
(Njg-0-4) 

Southern  Division 
Area  foal,  second  leg 

' TO  O 


(21  * 
Jarman  23.  26 


_ .TOT 

7.050  Slovene  73 

(ago:  1-2) 

draw  von  ten rents  Scottish 
CUP:  Still  Hide.  Sal,  Apt«  ft  Aber- 
deen v Hearts  (3.0.  Hampden  PH).  Sea, 
Apr*  77  Celtic  v Rangers  (4.0.  Hampden 
PW 

BURORBAR  u-ai  CSMP:  Quarter 
flnela  Mira  Hungary  2,  Scotland  1. 
UmBOHB  LEAGUE?  Pootponeta  G 3/na- 
borawgn  v Booon  uto;  Knowetoy  v Marina. 
PM  PMrinrr  Portpnnadi  Radclffla  Bor 
v Warrington  Tn;  Worksop  Tn  v toil  ten 
Utd.  RraaMentty  - - - - 


Buxton  v Gubeloy. 
ntar  OhWoR  Ayles- 
bury 1.  Hendon  0;  Grays  0.  End  eld  3;  But- 
ton Ud  2.  Corahafton  i. 


HiMdw  AtoemteM  0.  Burton  & Glouces- 
ter 3.  Stafford  Si  Greeley  Rvra  5.  Sudbury 
Tn  2. 

LEAGUE  OF  WALES:  Aten  UOn  0.  Barry 
Tn  3. 

spHmmni  pm  nt  capital  lgs> 

Colchester  lied  2.  Northampton  3. 

I 

Rugby  Union 

CWALSG  CUP)  Stab  roue*  Cardiff  Insl 
13.  Dunvan)4i. 

CUM  MATCHES!  Bristol  22.  Cardiff  TO. 
Lydney  34.  Armv  to;  Wasps  12.  Royal  Navy 
11  Batmen  0.  ADeravon  22.  CmefcA 
Tredegar  v Treorchy. 

WU  MIDWEEK  cotimoifc  Peel  Ai 
Abercynon  11  Pontypoot  11 
HART  GILMORE  POUR  COUNTIES 
CHAMPIONSHIP!  rnrtpuned  Wort*  A 
Herefordshire  v Derbyshire. 


flashed  past  the  post. 

Hudderfield  had  their 
chances  and  might  have 
snatched  an  equaliser  before 
the  interval.  Thornley 
crossed  to  the  far  post  where 
Edwards  slipped  the  defence 
and  shot  against  the  crossbar 
with  Grieminh  beaten. 

A magical  piece  of  Hunt 
trickery  forced  Francis  into 
early  second-half  action,  but 
his  skill  was  better  than  his 
final  shot  In  the  Slst  minute 
Barnes  showed  him  how  to 
finish,  receiving  a pass  from 
the  ever  willing  Devlin  and 
sending  a sweet  left-foot  shot 
neatly  past  Francis  and  into 
the  top  right-hand  corner. 

Mm*Wn  Cltyi  Grtemink:  Boss.  Fra  In. 
fait  Bream  Johnson,  Nunc.  Sanrwayi. 
Logs.  Devlin.  Barnes. 

Huddorefuid  Town:  Francis:  J«nUnt. 
Cowan.  Buttock.  SlrmoB.  Grey.  Edwards. 
Uafeaf.  Boatfr.  Jepson.  TTwrntoy. 
naftreac  J Lloyd  (Wrexheml. 


Rugby  League 

VARSITY  MATCH;  Cambridge  Unrv  41 
Oxford  Imtv  16 

Tennis 

EVERT  CUP  (Indian  Walls.  C afrt)-  Third 
reratd  (Us  unless  staled):  S Graf  (Gert  bt 
J Hatenj-Decugls  (Fr)  6-3.  7-5.  K Mo 
(Japan)  M L Holland  (Lai)  6-4.  8-0.  N Tsr 
dot  (Ft)  Of  M J Fernandez  (US)  7- 6. 6-r.  A 
- ’ (SA)  W!  Splrlea  (Roml  6-2.  6-1. 


MAMEHT  (Indian  Wells.  Callfr  Mon  Rrrt 
rawAJSaOe  (Bp)  W A Medvedev  (Uhr) 
6-3. 4-6. 7-5:  A Caere  (Spi  u C MamUl  (USi 
8-1  6-4;  M Joyae  (US)  bt  G SchaUer  I Am) 
6-3.  6-4;  j ftorlunm  (Swe)  bt  G Forget 
(Fr)  6-3.  6-4;  A Corvette  (Spj  bi  P Korda 
(Czj  3-6.  7-5,  6-4;  A Wotnea  (Rom)  to  M 
Wilander  (Swe)  6-3.  7-6,  B KerbecW 
(Ger)  bt  G Rusedski  (GB)  3-6.  6-4.  6-4;  C 
Coots  (Sp)  D1 A O'Brien  (US)  7-6.  1-6.  7-5, 
A nrartirvrt  (It)  to  G Station!  (SA)  6-3.  6-3; 
■ Woodtarde  (Aua)  bt  J Sanchez  (Sol  6-7. 
5-1  6-1 

Basketball 

EUROPEAN  CUP;  Ptatab  Taugr&s  Vitoria 
88.  PAQK  Salonika  B1. 

NBA;  Detroit  100.  LA  Clippers  ».  Sacra- 
mento 31  Vancouver  88. 

Billiards 

WORLD  MATCHPLAV  CHAMPION- 
SHIPS [Ballymena!:  Second  trend:  E 
(Ire)  hi  B Bh osfcar  (tod)  via:  t 
(Big)  bl  D AkoJkor  (Indl  4-0:  R 
(£ngl  bt  S Muftanf  (ind)  Wo;  B Dag- 
ley  (Biqi  to  M Spoormara  (Bel)  w/o:  R 
(Eng)  bl  N Kotoari  (tod)  4-1;  D 
(Eng)  bt  0 Jwfil  (ind)  4-1  C 
(Wales)  bt  A Murray  (Ire)  4-0:  M 
llnd)  bt  J Coven  I San)  4-1,  A 
llnd)  bt  D ElltoH  (Nil  4 -a 

Cricket 

» STRIPE  cun  Port  of  Spain  Leo- 
nard Islands  40Q  (D  Joseph  its,  R Jacobs 
69:  DhanrsJ  4-144)  and  23a  (Samaroo  4-44. 
Dtianrai  4-68)  Trinidad  and  Tobago  330  (R 
Smlft  96.  M Bodoe  65;  weekas  5-821  and 
204-8  (A  BalUrarn  ST).  Leeward  islands 
von  by  73  runs. 

Cycling 

PARS  TO  mce  RACE;  7*w  rag* 

(vaasMere-en-Umoualn  to  CtwJvignac. 
1?2Jton)- 1.  L Jolaberl  (Fr)  ONCE  4*ir  4mln 
11  see,  2,  L Armstrong  (US)  Mowote  at 
ifioec  S,  C Bradman  (GBi  GAN  same 
time;  4.  L Dutaim  (SwtUi  Festtna  IB.  5,  L 
Leblanc  (Fr)  Poltl  sc  6.  F Vandenbraucfce 
(Bel)  Mopel  29: 7.  A Reran  (It)  Motorola  Si; 
S.  A tcbmli  (Ukr)  Lotto  52  3.  L Brocfford 
(Fr)  FesUna  54;  10.  S Heutoi  (Fr)  GAN  5S. 
Overate  1.  Jaiabon  12  hr  2imln  llsac:  2, 
Armstrong  ai  Msec  3.  Boar  dm  an  K 4. 
Oufaux  22  S,  Leblanc  ft,  6,  vsndan- 
braucJcs  33,  7,  Peran  65;  B.  Tehmii  Gtt  9. 
Broehard  « to,  uadouas  56. 


Oldham  1 , Sunderland  2 


Rokermen’s  telling  late  Ball 


Ian  Ross 


Hockey 


INTERNaHOIUU.  (St  Petersburg).  Russia 
2 Graai  Britain  £ 


SUNDERLAND’S  recent 
progress  has  been  so 
smooth  and  impres> 
sive  that  they  would  have 
anticipated  a sixth  consecu- 
tive League  win  when  they 
arrived  at  Boundary r park. 

They  left  it  rather  late, 
however,  a fine  header  by 
Kevin  Ball  from  a Martin 
Scott  free-kick  sealing  the 
points  with  little  more  than 
four  minutes  remaining. 

Derby’s  lead  at  the  top  of 
the  First  Division  table  is 
now  reduced  to  a single 
point  and  Sunderland  still 
have  a game  In  hand. 

For  Oldham  defeat 
merely  added  to  their  swift 
fall  from  grace  — and  from 
a position  of  respectability 


Ice  Hockey 

NHL:  MontreoJ  4.  Dallas  1:  CMcapo  8. 
Florida  4. 

Snooker 

THAILAND  OPEN  (Bangkok):  First 
rrei*  3 Horeby  iScofl  bt  T Murphy  (Nl) 
5-4:  J Mggtac  (Scot)  bt  G Don  (Scot)  5-3;  J 


(Nl)  bl  □ Harold  (Eng)  5-4;  P Ebdtet 
(Engl  bt  G Poncing  (Engl  5-0:  R 
(Eng)  bl  B Pinches  (Eng)  5-2;  W 
(Eng)  to  T Dr  ago  (Mattel  5-2;  J W. 

(Thai)  to  S James  (Eng)  5-3:  J 
(Eng)  w P Homer  (Engl  S-4. 


Fixtures 


(7.30  untoas  stated) 

Soccer 

PA  Cam  Stall  roantei  Noam  Fares!  v 
Aston  Villa  {7  451. 

PA  CARLING  PREMIERS  HI  Pi  Blackburn 
v Leeds  (745):  Liverpool  v Wimbledon 
(7  46). 


Leicester  v Ipswich  (745). 

SCOTTISH  LEMUB  INnl  DtvWora  Al- 
bion v East  Stirling. 

QM  VAUXHALL  CCNFSMWCSi  GaJra- 
head  v Southport  (745). 

UNIBOND  LEAGUE:  First  Division: 

Leigb  v Lancaster  C. 

HRS  LEAGUE:  Sonmd  MrWore  Collier 
Ffcrw  v Croydon. 

BEA2ER  HOIKS  LfiAOUE-  MdUmd 

Paget  Rngrs  v Le<ua$tor  UW. 
Dh Wore  Havant  Tn  v Waaton- 

8- Mare. 

H-W  COUKTSS  LEAGUE:  FM  Dtv- 
taton:  Skelmeradole  UU  v Blackpool  Rvra. 
FBBRRAnON  BREWERY  RORTMDtN 
LEAGUE;  First  DMm  Bed  I motor  1w  v 
Durham  C;  Bililnglum  Syn  v whtdtfiam: 
Ferrynili  Ath  v Seaham  BS;  Qubborough 
Tn  YCtmeetL 

GREAT  MILLS  LEAGUE:  Prendre  Dtv- 
tefore  Frame  Tn  v Pautton  Rvrs.  Lk  PW- 
Bp*  Cups  Glastonbury  v Mangotedeld  UttL 
POKnNS  LSAOUft  First  Dhriafcw  Bol- 
ton v 5beH  wed  (7  0);  Evenon  v West  Brom 
(7-01.  Mon  UR  V Newcastle  (7.0);  Ofcsiam  v 
Sheb  UW  (74>)  Second  DteWare  Aston 
Villa  v MansHeid  (7.0);  Bamstoy  v Brad- 
ford C (7.01:  Blackpool  v Man  C (7.0):  HuD  v 
Presion  17  0);  Middlesbrotigh  v York  (7.0); 
Rotherham  v Burnley  |7ni;  Sunder  tend  y 
Port  vale  (7.0).  Third  OMatara  Dsrftngton 
v Wigan  (8^3),  Lincoln  v Wrwtum  |7JH. 
Scunthorpe  y Bury  (7.0),  Shrewsbury  v 
WabaJI  (7.0);  Stockport  y Carlisle  {84® 
Chesterfield  v Doncaster  (7.0J. 

AVON  INBURANCB  COMBINATION; 
HrW  Diiiwtoir.  Bristol  C v OPR;  Norwich  v 
Luton;  Orton#  Ufti  v ipatnich:  Soutnompton 
v Charlton:  Wimbledon  v Portemouiti  [2  Oj. 
Second  Division:  Bath  « Plymouth; 
Bournemouth  v Birmingham  (2.01.  Swan- 
see  * Newport  AFC.  Torquay  v Cardiff 
(7.0). 

SPRIMOHCATH  PRINT  CAPITAL 
LEAGUE:  Peierbcrouqh  v Cambridge  uta 


and  safety.  They  will  do 
well  to  survive  but  survive 
they  must,  for  the  conse- 
quences of  relegation  are 
frightening,  bearing  in 
mind  the  club's  parlous  fi- 
nancial state. 

Oldham  did  well  to 
emerge  from  the  torrid 
opening  exchanges  just  one 
goal  adrift.  Michael  Gray’s 
goal  after  II  minutes  was 
either  a masterpiece  or  ca- 
lamity depending  on  your 
affiliation 

Having  collected  Rus- 
sell’s pass.  Gray  was  pre- 
paring to  bear  down  on  goal 
when  he  spotted  Oldham's 
goalkeeper  Gerrard  sprint- 
ing towards  him  and  sim- 
ply lifted  the  ball  over  him 
from  distance.  It  was  easy 
but  beautifully  executed. 

Sunderland  then  sqnan- 


(7.0):  Reading  v Layton  Onant  (2.0):  Well- 
ing v Weal  Ham  Uid:  Wycombe  v Fulham 
(7.4$). 

LEAGUE  of  WALES.  Aberystwyth  v 
C a® raws;  Ebbw  Vale  v Brhon  Ferry ; Uan- 
olll  v Cwmbren. 

IRISH  CUP;  Ouartarwftna]  replay,  Bally- 
mena v Qlemoron. 

Rugby  Union 

REPRESENTATIVE  MATCH;  Shatfield 
Hal  lam  Urrlv  v MRC  Tokyo. 
a-UR  MATCHES.  Alnwick  v Newcastle 
Gosforth  (7.0);  Nuneaton  v Coventry  (7. 15). 

Cricket 

WILLS  WORLD  CUP;  Serai -Bnafc  Cat- 
cutire  India  v 8n  Lanka  (9.0am) 

Ice  Hockey 

BIUT1SH  CHAMPIONSHIP  PLAY-OFF 

(Sunderland):  Durham  Wraps  v Humber- 
side Hawks  (60V 


Hockey 


iBHTATIVIi  (2.0.  Portsmouth): 
Royal  Navy  v Civil  Service:  Army  v Britten 
Police. 

BUSA  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Milton 
Keynui-  Rule  Hera  Loughborough  v 
Brunei  (4  30).  Women  Birmingham  v 
Loughborough. 

• Mata  Wltender  and  Karel  Novacek,  who 
lasted  poaltNe  lor  cocaine  at  last  year's 
French  Open,  nave  Instructed  their  law- 
yer* to  ask  the  Hj£i  Court  to  gram  * uyn- 
porary  ban  pevendng  the  HiternotJonal 
Tennla  Federation  from  continuing  with  a 
hearing  into  Dm  allegations  The  payers 
— ranked  45  and  122  In  toe  world  — warn 
the  ITF  proceedings  postponed  until  |ud»- 
mem  has  been  given  In  their  own  Htoh 
Court  action  apamsr  toe  ITF. 

• Lis*  Lomas,  who  had  been  made 
favourite  to  regain  the  womens'  singles 
Otto  a I Dip  English  National  Table  Tennis 
Championships  to  Brighton  starting  mis 
Saturday,  has  had  to  withdraw  because  at 
poretetenl  problems  whh  her  long-lMUng 
shoulder  ktfcay.  writes  Richard  Jam.  io- 
mea,  toe  only  Britten  pteyer  to  queidy  tgr 
toe  Olympics  in  womens  singles  still 
hopes  » he  in  to  make  another  challenge 
at  too  fctvop&an  Chomponahips  in  Brati- 
slava In  April  and  May. 

• Stephen  Hrtndnr  ms  scathingly  critical 
of  the  table’s  thlclc  ctoto  despite  recover- 
mg  from  a 4-3  deficit  to  beat  Terry  Murphy 
S-4  in  the  lest  round  of  the  EZ3MX8  Thai- 
land Open  m Bangkok  yesterday,  writes 
C thv  Evenon 

The  world  ehampimi,  who  could  easily 
have  been  overtaken  by  his  lei  low  Cive 
John  Higgins,  at  the  too  of  too  provisional 
rankings  had  tie  tost  toe  matn.  round  un- 
characteristic  difficulty  In  manoeuvring  toe 
■aie-balt  and  with  the  exception  of  a 103- 
break  In  the  loorto  frame,  his  09th  century 
el  the  ocasori.  he  lacked  hn  normal  tlu- 
eney.  "The  woto  la  like  an  Axminstw,  it’s 
ao  tok*.  and  ii's  dragging  down  toe  stan- 
dard of  ptey  '■  Hendry  said. 


dered  enough  chances  to 
win  half  a dozen  games  and 
yet,  astonishingly,  their 
lead  was . snatched  away 
from  them-on  the  stroke  of 
half-time  when  Lee  Rich- 
ardson drilled  in  smartly 
from  18  yards. 

That  unexpected,  rather 
undeserved,  breakthrough 
lifted  Oldham’s  spirits  bat 
did  little  to  improve  their 
threadbare  footbalL 

Sunderland  were  streets 
ahead  in  terms  of  ability 
and  style  and  yet,  for  the 
first  time  for  several 
weeks,  they  struggled  to" 
turn  the  corner. 

Oldham  AUaletici  Gerrard:  Snodin. 
Fleming.  Redmond  Makm.  Halle  • 
Richardson.  Hughes  Gannon  I Graham.;. 
65m in),  McCarthy.  Barlow  .'Bcreslond.  611. '' 
Srewtertondi  Given;  Kubirtu  Homey.  Ord.„ 
Scob.  Agnew.  Braceweii.  Ball.  M Gray.- 
Rueson.  Stewart 
Iteferee;  K Breen  (Liverpool). 


Sport  in  brief 


Athletics 

Liz  McColgan.  the  former 
world  and  Commonwealth 
Games  10.000  metres  cham-*' 
pion,  has  told  the  Scottish 
Athletic  Federation  that  she’* 
will  not-  run  for  Scotland'1 
again,  writes  Stephen  Bier  ley.  ‘ 
Her  decision  follows  the  ap-*‘ 
pointxnent  of  John  Anderson,” 
her  former  coach,  as  Scot- 
land’s athletics  team  manager- 
for  the  1998  Commonwealth’” 
Games.  Anderson  and  McCol-u 
gan  were  involved  in  a legal-' 
wrangle  after  they  parted- 
company. 

Ice  Hockey  ^ 

The  British  Championship  ' 
play-off  game  between 
Durham  Wasps  and  Humber- 
side Hawks,  abandoned  after 
fighting  between  the  two 
sides  in  the  pre-game  warm- 
up led  to  police  arresting  two 
Durham  players  last  Satur- 
day, will  be  replayed  tonight 
at  Sunderland’s  Crowtree 
Leisure  Centre,  writes  Vic 
Botchelder.  The  brawl  will  be 
dealt  with  during  tomorrow's^ 
British  Ice  Hockey  Associa- 
tion council  meeting,  when 
both  clubs  will  be  represented^ 
at  a specially  convened  disci- 
plinary hearing. 

Badminton 

Julie  Bradbury  is  seeded  to- 
reach  two  semi-finals  and' 
Darren  Hall  is  England’s  first 
singles  seed  for  three  years  at 
the  Ttonex  AU  England  Cham- 
pionships which  open  today’ 
at  Birmingham's  National  In-  - 
door  Arena,  writes  Richard 
Jago.  The  world’s  oldest  tour- 
nament, it  has  a record  entry 
of  375  competitors  from  3S- 
coun  tries. 
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Paul  Fitzpatrick  reports  on  the  latest  round  of  bad  publicity  to  hit  the  cfub  who  seldom  put  afoot  wrong  on  the  field 

Police  probe  Wigan  ‘transfer’ 


WIGAN  and  their 
chairman  Jack 
Robinson  are  at 
the  centre  of  a 
police  inquiry  into  allegedly 
bogus  transfer  talks  about 
one  of  their  players. 

Lancashire  police  con- 
firmed last  night  that  they 
had  been  handed  a file  by  the 
Wigan  Observer  newspaper. 
"Police  are  investigating.” 
said  a spokesman  for  Greater 
Manchester  Police. 

This  follows  an  inquiry  by 
the  paper,  which  links  Robin- 
son with  allegedly  bogus 


transfer  dealings  involving 
Neil  Cowle,  their  Welsh  inter- 
national forward,  and  Leeds. 

Last  month  Cowie  was 
named  by  the  Observer  as  one 
of  a number  of  Wigan  players 
Involved  in  a drinking  binge 
in  Tenerife.  But  Cowle  was 
not  there;  be  was  skiing  in 
Scotland. 

As  a result  of  that  story 
legal  action  against  the  paper 
Is  threatened,  but  the  Ob- 
server is  now  accusing  Robin- 
son of  attempting  to  pervert 
the  course  of  justice. 

It  claims  that  he  asked  the 


Leeds  chief  executive  Alf 
Davies  to  write  a letter  con- 
firming the  Yorkshire  club's 
interest  in  Cowie,  followed  by 
a second  letter  saying  that 
Leeds  no  longer  wanted  him 
because  Of  the  “binge''  allega- 
tions made  by  the  Observer. 
The  paper  claims  that  Robin- 
son offered  to  share  evenly 
with  Leeds  any  damages 
awarded. 

The  Observer  yesterday 
carried  a letter  attributed  to 
Davies  In  which  he  expresses 
his  “amazement”  at  Robin- 
son's suggestion. 


Yesterday  Davies  con- 
firmed that  he  had  written  to 
Robinson,  but  he  would  not 
elaborate  on  the  letter’s 
contents. 

"It  was  simply  to  say  no  to 
an  offer  made  to  us."  he  said. 
“All  I will  say  is  that  Leeds 
have  not  made  any  bid  for 
Neil  Cowie  nor  have  we 
talked  with  him.  We  quite  def- 
initely did  not  make  a bid  for 
that  player." 

The  Observer  has  called  on 
Robinson,  the  most  successful 
chairman  in  Wigan’s  history, 
to  resign  from  the  board  he 


joined  16  years  ago.  An  an- 
tiques dealer,  he  took  over 
from  Maurice  Lindsay,  now 
the  sport's  chief  executive, 
four  years  ago. 

Robinson  said  he  was  not 
prepared  to  make  any  com- 
ment until  he  had  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  club's  so- 
licitor, Tom  Fishwick. 

These  past  three  months 
have  not  been  among  the  best 
for  Wigan’s  public  relations. 
Twice  in  recent  weeks  they 
have  made  the  front  page  of 
the  Wigan  Observer  for  the 
wrong  reasons,  and  in  Janu- 


ary they  admitted  they  had 
failed  to  pass  on  gate  money 
from  a World  Cup  game 
staged  at  Central  Park  in 

October. 

As  a result,  part  of  the 
club's  prize-money  from  the 
Regal  Trophy  and  Stones  Cen- 
tenary Championship  was 
withheld  by  the  Rugby  Fbot- 
ball  League.  The  matter, 
though,  was  settled  quickly 
and  “amicably"  and  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  wrong- 
doing on  Wigan's  part. 

• Wakefield  Trinity  have 
signed  Graham  Smith.  Or- 


Robinson . . . accusations 

relTs  20-year-old  Scotland  A 
winger,  and  he  will  play 
league  in  the  summer  and 
union  in  the  winter.  He  was 
one  of  six  signings  announced 
yesterday  by  Trinity. 

• Paul  Newlove.  the  St  Hel- 
ens centre  who  was  placed  on 
report  during  Saturday’s 
Challenge  Cup  semi-final  at 
Wigan,  has  been  cleared  of 
foul  play. 


Boxing 


Abrasive  Bruno 
sheds  Mr  Nice  Guy 


Kevin  Mitchell  in  Las  Vegas  finds  a touch 
of  hubris  in  the  court  of  King  Frank  in  the 
last  days  before  the  big  talking  has  to  stop 


T 


HE  British  monar- 
chy as  -we  know  it 
may  be  falling 
apart,”  says 
Charles  Steiner  of  the  ESPN 
television  network,  “but  the 
King  of  England  seems  secure 
as  he  readies  himself  for  the 
fight  ofhis  life." 

Such  are  the  news-media 
cliches  here,  and  Frank 
Bruno  is  doing  nothing  to  up- 
set the  colonials'  preconcep- 
tions. Though  less  than  regal 
in  his  dealings  with  the  media 
— indeed,  much  of  the  time 
on  Monday  he  was  downright 
rude  — the  man  who  can  jus- 
tifiably call  himself  heavy- 
weight champion  of  the  world 
seems  to  be  settling  in  nicely 
as  a benign  despot. 

Perhaps  he  is  listening  too 
much  to  the  comforting 
voices  of  those  around  him, 
but  Bruno  is  sounding  in- 
creasingly like  a monarch 
who  regards  the  challenge  of 
Mike  Tyson  this  Saturday 
night  as  something  of  a peas- 
ants' revolt 

How  far  we  have  come  from 
1989.  It  was  hardly  conceiv-" 
able  after  five  rounds  of  frus- 
tration on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 35  that  year  that  Bruno 
would  return  to  Las  Vegas 
seven  years  on  as  holder  of 
the  title  Tyson  then  regarded 
as  his  personal  property. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  obser- 
vations in  boxing  that  a 
champion  grows  in  stature 
during  his  tenure  of  a title, 
and  Bruno  would  certainly 
seem  to  be  a different  man 
now.  It  was  hard  to  excuse  his 
arrogance  on  Monday,  how- 
ever, when  he  not  only  tried 
to  belittle  some  members 
of  the  British  press  corps 
but  would  later  not  take  on 
board  the  argument  that  his 
behaviour  had  lacked  dignity. 


He  was  gratuitously  offen- 
sive to  French  and  German 
journalists,  labelling  them 
with  national  stereotypes,  be- 
fore turning  on  a respected 
English  sports  writer.  In  a 
cartoon  display,  Bruno  was 
frill  of  “pip  pip  hooray,  old 
chap"  in  responding  to  the 
man’s  perfectly  reasonable 
questions. 

It  was  an  unedifying  spec- 
tacle which  had  all  of  us 
cringing,  although  it  must  be 
said  that  the  champion  him- 
self did  not  seem  remotely 
worried  or  embarrassed. 
There  is  a case  for  saying  that 
this  merely  reflects  his 
Strength  of  mind  as  he  pre- 
pares for  what  Steiner  rightly 
describes  as  "the  light  of  his 
life’’. 

All  fighters  withdraw  to 
some  extent  close  to  a great 
fight,  and  any  investors  on 
the  10-1  odds  against  Bruno 
stopping  Tyson  inside  the  12- 
round  distance  on  Saturday 
night  could  have  taken  heart 
from  his  arrogance. 

He  did  not  spar  on  Monday, 
unlike  Tyson  on  the  previous 
Friday,  who  at  least  went 
through  the  motions  during 
four  desultory  rounds  with 
Jose  Ribalta.  but  as  always 
Bruno  looked  physically 
magnificent. 

Asked  later  about  wbat 
weight  he  would  come  in  at 
for  the  fight,  he  seemed  rela- 
tively unconcerned.  "It 
doesn’t  really  matter  too 
much,”  he  said.  “I  know  I am 
in  terrific  shape  and  if  I am 
17*5  stone  or  17-9 1 will  still  be 
at  my  peak." 

Tyson,  meanwhile,  remains 
dismissive  of  the  Bruno  band- 
wagon. There  is  an  army  of 
British  support  in  Las  Vegas, 
which  might  cause  concern 
for  those  familiar  with  the  be- 


haviour of  some  of  our  sport- 
ing tourists,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  behave  them- 
selves on  Saturday  night 

“Yeah.  5,000  will  be  coming 
to  root  for  him,"  Tyson  said, 
“and  5,000  will  be  taking  that 
long,  depressing  trip  back  to 
England  with  him." 

Yet  the  challenger  is  no- 
where near  as  ebullient  as 
Bruno,  and  true  to  the  pattern 
of  nearly  all  his  fights  is  play- 
ing it  very  low-key.  He  does 
not  think  Bruno  really  be- 
lieves be  can  beat  Him.  Tyson, 
although  surrounded  by  fistic 
pygmies,  is  confident  enough 
of  his  own  ability  to  prepare 
almost  in  isolation. 

His  trainer  Jay  Bright  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  con- 
trol over  him.  Indeed  he  is 
largely  disparaged  here  as  a 
“bucket  carrier".  The  feeling 
is  that  Tyson  is  running  his 
own  show. 

About  Bruno's  boast  that  he 
will  knock  Him  out,  Tyson 
said:  “I'm  sure  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve that  in  his  heart,  espe- 
cially after  our  last  encoun- 
ter. I worry  about  everyone 
and  I will  say  this  about  him, 
he  is  the  heavyweight  cham- 
pion of  the  world.  Tm  not 
ranting  and  raving  but  my' 
actions  will  speak-louder  than 
words.” 

• “I  give  Bruno  a clubber’s 
chance,”  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  Lennox  Lewis,  who 
holds  a stoppage  win  over 
Bruno  and  who  tried  to  block 
this  fight  and  challenge 
Bruno  or  Tyson  himself. 
“He’s  a very,  very  strong 
clubber.  He’s  an  expert 
rabbit-puncher." 

The  British  betting  public 
seems  to  believe  him.  William 
Hill  have  reported  heavy  in- 
terest In  odds  of  33-1  against 
Bruno  stopping  Tyson  in  the 
first  round.  Substantial  bets 
have  also  been  placed  on  Ty- 
son at  1-5.  including  a single 
wager  at  £50,000. 

Latest  odds:  Hill's:  1-5  Ty- 
son, 10-3  Bruno.  Ladbrokes: 
1-4  Tyson,  11-4  Bruno. 


Got  everything  taped . . . Bnmo  exudes  confidence  for  Saturday's  big  fight  against  Mike  Tyson  photograph;  tcm  jenkins 


Cycling 

Jalabert 
sprints 
to  the 
attack 


WHGam  Fotheringham 

In  dtahrignac 

The  first  test  of  strength 
in  a stage  race  is  always 
eagerly  awaited  after 
the  phoney  war  of  the  open- 
ing days,  and  yesterday’s  108- 
mlie  leg  to  this  tiny  hilltop 
village  suggests  that  the 
Paris-Nice  "Race  to  the  Sun" 
is  likely  to  be  fought  out  by- 
last  year’s  winner  Laurent 
Jalabert  of  France,  Britain's 
Chris  Boardman  and  the 
American  Lance  Armstrong. 

Jalabert  was  definitely  the 
strongest  yesterday.  Neither 
Armstrong  nor  Boardman  was 
able  to  get  close  to  him  when 
he  attacked  a 25-strong  lead- 
ing group  at  the  foot  of  the 
sinuous  two-mile  climb  to  the 
finish  line,  hidden  deep 
among  the  hooey-coloured 
stone  barns  and  sheep  pas- 
tures of  the  C-antaL 
“Jalabert  put  in  such  a 
sprint  that  he  gained  about  20 
seconds  immediately,”  said 
Boardman  afterwards.  “There 
was  nothing  I could  do;  it  was 
awesome.  If  1 had  tried  to  stay 
with  him  I would  have  blown 
my  nuts  off.  I had  to  ride  at 
my  own  pace.” 

Boardman 's  pace  was  nev- 
ertheless sufficient  to  rope  in 
Armstrong  and  Luc  Leblanc 
of  France,  world  champions 
in  1993  and  1994  respectively 
and  the  only  two  riders  who 
attempted  to  hold  Jalaberfs 
pace-  The  Wirral  man  even 
regained  a few  seconds  to 
restrict  his  losses  to  16 
seconds  at  the  finish  line, 
where  Armstrong  took  a slow, 
painful  sprint  for  second 
place. 

All  three  will  be  thinking 
ahead  to  Sunday’s  final  time- 
trial  in  Nice,  which  Board- 
man  on  his  current  form  is 
hot  favourite  to  win.  But  the 
Briton  and  his  team  manag- 
ers believe  that  in  those  fiat 
12 miles  against  the  watch 
he  can  gain  only  about  30 
seconds  on  Jalabert,  who 
showed  surprising  time-trial 
ability  last  year  when  he  won 
the  Tour  of  Spain. 

Jalabert's  comment  yester- 
day was,  “One  second's  lead 
before  the  time-trial  will  be 
enough",  but  for  all  his  bra- 
vado he  will  need  a more  sub- 
stantial cushion  to  be  certain 
of  overall  victory.  Armstrong 
will  be  thinking  along  the 
same  lines.  As  today  is  one  of 
the  few  stages  where  either 
can  gain  time  on  Boardman. 
the  Briton  and  his  GAN  team 
can  expect  to  be  put  under 
pressure. 

Italy's  former  world  cham- 
pion Maurizio  Fondriest  has 
pulled  out  of  the  Tirreno- 
Adriatieo  which  starts  today 
with  strained  leg  tendons. 
Also  missing  will  be  Tony  Ro- 
minger,  who  has  respiratory 
problems;  the  Swiss  world 
No.  2 fractured  a rib  in  train- 
ing last  month  but  intends  to 
lead  the  Mapei  GB  team  in  the 
12-day  1.200-mile  Tour  Du- 
Pont in  Delaware  in  May. 


Rugby  Union 

Saints  angry  at 
Gibbs  ‘signing’ 


John  Huxley 


ST  HELENS,  angered  by 
reports  that  Scott  Gibbs 
has  signed  registration 
forms  with  Newcastle  rugby 
union  club,  said  yesterday 
that  they  would  block  any  at- 
tempt by  the  former  Lions  and 
Wales  union  international  to 
return  to  his  old  code. 

St  Helens  insist  Gibbs  is 
their  man.  “Scott  is  going  no- 
where.” said  their  chief  exec- 
utive David  Howes.  But  New- 
castle’s director  of  rugby  Rob 
Andrew  claimed:  “Scott  is 
verv  keen  on  joining  us." 
Gibbs  will  have  a few  ques- 
tions to  answer  when  he  gets 
back  from  holiday  in  the  US. 

Howes  said:  “Scott  has  a 
contract  with  us  and  Super 
League  for  the  next  three 
Super  League  seasons  and 
has  received  a Super  League 
loyally  bonus.  Therefore  he 
cannot  do  anything  without 
our  permission." 

But  Andrew  said:  “He  de- 


cided he  wanted  to  sign  Cour- 
age league  registration  forms 
to  protect  his  interests  as  we 
don't  know  what  qualification 
period  he  will  come  under.  I 
am  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  him  joining  Newcastle.” 

Gibbs,  who  joined  Saints  in 
April  1994  from  Swansea,  may 
be  planning  to  return  to  his 
old  code  or  he  may  be  aiming 
to  play  union  in  winter  and 
league  in  summer,  although 
St  Helens  appear  unlikely  to 
agree  to  that  Howes  said: 
"We  have  a policy  in  which 
the  close  season  between  the 
end  of  the  Initial  1996  summer 
season  and  the  start  of  the 
1997  season  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  preparation  for  the 
1997  season." 

One  player  who  will  be  free 
to  play  both  codes  is  the  Or- 
reU  and  Scotland  Under-21 
wing  Graham  Smith,  who 
joined  Wakefield  Trinity  yes- 
terday. Trinity  will  not  stand 
in  his  way  if  he  is  selected  to 
tour  New  Zealand  with  Scot- 
land this  summer. 


England  set  for  busier  schedule 


.GLAND’S  interna- 
ional  schedule  is  to  be 
■eased  to  raise  extra 
nue  to  fund  profession- 
n and  ensure  frequent 
petition,  writes  Robert 
srrong. 

iis  autumn  Twicken- 
i will  stage  three  inter- 
onals.  plus  a Barfaar- 
, game  against  Austra- 
creating  an  unusually 
f pre-Christmas  period 
will  become  the  norm. 
ie  Rugby  Football 
>n  is  negotiating  to  add 
ler  New  Zealand  or 
th  Africa  to  Italy  and 


Argentina  as  England's 
warm-up  opponents  for  the 
Five  Nations.  If  neither  of 
last  year’s  World  Cup  final- 
ists are  available,  then  the 
Third  international  slot  will 
probably  be  filled  by  a 
nation  from  North  America 
or  the  Pacific  islands. 

• Bath  members  have 
agreed  a new  constitution 
under  which  the  dub  will 
be  controlled  by  a trust 
company  which  grants  an 
operating  licence  to  a lim- 
ited company  run  by  a 
chairman  and  a chief 
executive. 


A new  Davies  proves  that 
appearances  can  deceive 


David  Plummer  on  the  Neath  and  Wales 
centre  bringing  flair  back  to  The  Gnoli 


Gerald  davies,  the 

greatest  of  Wales's 
wings,  six  years  ago 
likened  the  Neath  players  to 
metres  in  a Sam  Peckinpah 
movie.  With  their  cropped 
haircuts  and  uncompromis- 
ing appearance  the  Gnoli  club 
destroyed  anything  in  its  path 
in  those  days,  and  Davies  was 
not  the  most  popular  man  in 
town.  But  the  hair,  and  the 
path,  have  since  grown  back 
and  the  memories  have 
receded. 

Two  throwbacks  can  be 
found  in  the  Neath  midfield, 
however,  the  centres  John 
Funnel!  and  Leigh  Davies, 
who  this  week  are  both  in- 
volved in  internationals 
against  France.  Funnel!  is 
making  his  debut  for  Wales  A 
against  France  A on  Friday 
afternoon,  and  this  Davies 
will  win  his  fifth  cap  in  the 
frill  international  between  the 
countries  24  hours  later. 

FunnelL  who  is  21,  resem- 
bles Magwitch  in  Great  Ex- 
pectations. stubble  on  his 
chin  and  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  Davies,  a year  Fun- 
nell's  junior,  has  the  build 
and  demeanour  of  someone 
guarding  a night-club’s  doors. 
In  both  cases  appearances  are 
deceptive. 

They  have  combined  as  a 
pairing  to  prompt  some  of  the 
most,  exhilarating  rugby  on 
the  club  scene  in  Wales,  not 
just  this  season  but  for  many 
years.  Both  have  light  hands, 
vision  and  understanding  and 
bring  the  best  out  of  those 
around  them  even  In  the 
tightest  situations. 

When  Davies,  who  is  play- 


ing in  his  first  full  season  of 
senior  rugby  and  who  had 
trials  as  a striker  with  Coven- 
try City  and  Birmingham 
City,  made  his  debut  as  a 
teenager  against  Italy  in  Jan- 
uary last  year.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  Wales  had  un- 
earthed another  Ray  Gravell. 
a crash-tackling,  contact-seek- 
ing centre  in  the  mould  of  the 
injured  player  he  had 

replaced,  Gareth  Thomas. 

Davies  is  indeed  uncompro- 
mising in  defence  and  takes 
some  stopping  even  before  he 
hits  frill  stride,  but  he  is  a 
classical  outside-centre  who 
brings  his  wings  into  play 
and  appreciates  that  a well- 
timed  pass  can  create  more 
havoc  than  a bullocking  run. 

“people  look  at  me  and  be- 
cause 1 an  6ft  and  15  stone 
think  I am  going  to  stick  my 
head  down  and  run,”  said 
Davies.  "That  is  not  my  style 
at  all.  There  are  times  when 


Leigh  Davies . . . classical 


you  have  to  take  players  on. 
but  I see  my  job  as  to  put  my 
wings free. 

“Both  Neath  and  Wales  are 
committed  to  a wide  game 
which  suits  me  perfectly.  If  I 
have  the  choice  of  attempting 
to  go  through  an  opponent  or 
around  him  I will  always 
choose  the  latter.  Contact  is  a 
last  resort,  and  things  have 
gone  reasonably  well  behind 
the  scrum  for  Wales  this 
championship.  We  have 
scored  some  slick  tries  but  as 
a team  we  have  made  too 
many  mistakes.  Our  record  of 
three  defeats  is  deceptive  be- 
cause we  have  provided  most 
of  the  highlights  of  this  cham- 
pionship. We  just  need  a vic- 
tory to  lift  confidence.” 

Davies  recently  left  college 
to  become  the  sixth  player  to 
take  up  employment  as  a de- 
velopment officer  with  the 
Welsh  Rugby  Union.  His  rise 
to  fame  had  led  to  a rash  of 
interest  from  rugby  league 
and  union  clubs  in  England. 
But  even  though  he  said  in 
the  Italy  programme  that  his 
ambition  was  to  become  a 
very  rich  man,  he  is  content 
to  remain  in  Wales. 

“I  am  happy  In  Wales  and 
have  no  desire  to  move.  Neath 
is  my  home,  the  town  where 
my  friends  live.  Everything 
has  gone  very  well  for  me  on 
the  rugby  front  this  season. 
Neath  are  still  in  the  hunt  for 
two  trophies  and  I have  made 
the  Wales  side.  There  is  no 
reason  to  look  elsewhere.” 

It  is  not  likely  to  be  long 
before  Funnell  and  Davies 
find  themselves  together  in 
the  Wales  midfield.  Perhaps 
then  Neath  will  at  last  forgive 
Gerald  Davies  his  Peckinpah 
allusion.  After  all  the  direc- 
tor's first  film  was  called  the 
Deadly  Companions. 
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The  Red  giant 
who  was  left 
to  walk  alone 


Tail -coders . . . the  field  approaches  the  grandstand  in  the  Citroen  Supreme  Novice  hurdle,  the  first  race  of  the  National  Hunt's  premier  festival  photograph:  frank  baron 

Collier  Bay  seizes  the  day 


Paul  Weaver  sees  Graham  Bradley  enjoy 
a victory  from  which  dreams  are  made 


A HUSH  fell  over 
Cheltenham's 
snowy  hills  yester- 
day 3s  Graham 
Bradley  steered 
home  Collier  Bay  to  win  the 
Srnurflt  Champion  Hurdle 
and  confound  the  predictions 
of  an  Anglo-Irish  rumble  be- 
tween last  year’s  winner,  Al- 
der brook,  and  the  romantics' 


choice.  Danoli-  Collier  Bay.  a 
useful  enough  hurdler,  came 
in  at  9-1  but  was  18-1  at  the 
weekend  and  — until  the  rain 
fell  on  this  Michael  Fish  play- 
ground of  a racecourse  — was 
almost  withdrawn.  It  was  the 
stuff  of  fiction  for  a jockey 
who  had  lost  the  chance  to 
ride  Alderbrook  when  he 
overslept  last  month. 


Alderbrook.  the  10-11 
favourite,  was  second.  2 % 
lengths  behind,  and  the  he- 
roic Danoli.  whose  career  ap- 
peared to  be  over  11  months 
ago  when  he  fractured  his 
near-fore  fetlock,  finished 
fourth. 

Collier  Bay.  a small  winner 
ante-post  and  a better  winner 
yesterday,  brought  smiles 
from  the  bookmakers  but 
nothing  so  big  as  foe  grin  that 
filled  foe  normally  crumpled, 
lugubrious  features  of  foe 
popular  trainer  Jim  Old, 


First  day  claims  four  horses 

F'OUR  horses  were  de-  j Draborgie,  the  subject  of  I most  be  the  saddest  after- 
stroyed  yesterday  at  an  injury  scare  last  week,  noon  of  my  training  career, 
the  Cheltenham  Festt-  was  a doubtful  runner  for  Words  cannot  express  the 


F'OUR  horses  were  de- 
stroyed yesterday  at 
the  Cheltenham  Festi- 
val. two  belonging  to  the 
trainer  Martin  Pipe  and  the 
owner  Darren  Mercer. 
writes  Ken  Oliver. 

Draborgie  and  Mack  The 
Knife  were  both  put  down 
after  shattering  pasterns. 
The  other  two  were  Kil- 
fuiny  Cross,  who  broke  his 
neck,  and  No  When  To  Run. 
who  injured  a shoulder. 


Draborgie.  the  subject  of 
an  injury  scare  last  week, 
was  a doubtful  runner  for 
the  Guinness  Arkle  Chase 
until  yesterday  morning. 
The  mare,  who  had  won  her 
previous  two  races  since 
coming  to  England  from 
France,  was  the  3-1 
favourite. 

Mack  The  Knife,  a 33-1 
chance,  suffered  his  fatal 
injury  in  the  Champion 
Hurdle.  Pipe  said:  “This 


must  be  the  saddest  after- 
noon of  my  training  career. 
Words  cannot  express  foe 
sadness  we  all  feel.  If 
horses  run  badly,  at  least 
they  can  come  back  to  fight 
another  day. 

“This  must  be  the  hardest 
game  in  the  world.  It  is  ab- 
solutely shattering  to  lose 
two  grand  horses  on  the 
same  day.” 


Chris  Hauddns,  page  19 


whose  first  Cheltenham  Festi- 
val win  this  was. 

‘1  Just  watched  a dream  un- 
fold,” he  said.  "This  has  al- 
ways been  foe  race  I wanted 
to  win  above  all  others.  With 
this  race  I feel  you  can  buy  a 
horse  that  can  win  it  The 
Gold  Cup  is  a dream  factory 
and  foe  Grand  National  is  a 
lottery. 

'1  was  thrilled  when  I saw 
foe  rain  come  down  because  I 
knew  it  would  suit  him.  But  I 
have  had  to  be  patient  with 
him.  He  had  a virus  a couple 
of  years  ago  and  another  last 
year.  He  was  not  at  his  best  in 
Leopardstown.  He  had  a hor- 
rible journey  over  there  and 
there  was  101b  of  improve- 
ment in  him  this  time.  And  he 
is  such  a relentless  galloper. 

“I  have  always  been  a big 
fan  of  Brad.  1 brought  him 
south  after  things  started  to 
go  wrong  with  the  Dickin- 
sons. He  has  foe  best  alarm 
clock  in  foe  business.” 

That  was  something  of  an 
in-joke  — hut  a good  one. 
Bradley,  whose  seventh  Chel- 
tenham win  this  was.  had  a 
chance  of  riding  Alderbrook 
but  when  invited  to  take  him 
for  a gallop  he  overslept.  “I 
thought,  'That’s  it.  I’ve 


missed  my  chance  to  ride  a 
Champion  Hurdle  winner.’ 
But  this  business  has  plenty 
of  ups  and  downs. 

"I  was  due  to  take  Alder- 
brook for  a run  four  weeks 
ago.  But  foe  previous  night  I 
went  to  Dean  Gallagher's 
birthday  party  and  got  hack 
at  about  1.30am.  I was  pretty 
drunk,  to  be  honest,  but  I 
thought  Td  be  there  easily  for 
10am. 

"My  girlfriend,  Amanda 
Wilson,  got  up  and  went  to 
work  at  7.30.  She  set  foe 
alarm,  an  electric  one,  and 
there  was  a power  cut  and  I 
didn’t  wake  up  until  10.20.  1 
can  sleep  a bit 

“I  rang  Kim  Bailey  and  said 
I would  be  there  in  10  minutes 
but  he  said,  “Don’t  worry’. 
The  schooling  session  had  al- 
ready happened.  It  was  a 
nightmare,  and  very  embar- 
rassing. I made  Southern 
Electric  send  me  a telegram 
saying  when  foe  power  cut 
was.  I felt  very  unlucky  to 
lose  foe  chance  to  ride  Alder- 
brook but  1 must  thank  South- 
ern Electric  now. 

“Collier  Bay  travelled  very 
well  I was  delighted  when  I 
saw  the  rain  and  snow  be- 
cause I knew  it  would  suit 


him.  1 heard  a few  words  I 
can’t  repeat  when  I went  past 
Mysilv.”  Jamie  Osborne  had 
passed  over  the  chance  to  ride 
Collier  Bay. 

If  Irish  cheers  were  still- 
born, with  foe  failures  of  Dan- 
oli and  Hotel  Minella,  matters 
might  have  been  far  worse. 
Early  in  the  morning  strong 
winds  had  blown  the  candy- 
striped  canvas  roof  off  Guin- 
ness Village  and  foe  punters 
looked  likely  to  be  without 
their  favourite  Liffey  Liquor 
for  the  day. 

“At  one  stage  I thought  foe 
whole  lot  was  coming  down 
and  I would  have  to  tell  a few 
thousand  Irishmen  they 
couldn't  have  any  Guinness." 

On  a bitterly  cold  day, 
when  foe  racing  silks  in  front 
of  the  white  hills  looked 
rather  like  a Stubbs  superim- 
posed on  a Bruegel  the  Guin- 
ness was  important 


Vincent  Hanna  • 

THE  thing  about  great 
people  is  that  so  many 
others  claim  to  have 
known  them.  Casual 
encounters  become  lifelong 
friendships,  stories  are  retold 
and  embellished.  We  bask  in 
their  reflected  light.  Try  it 
sometime,  in  football  circles, 
with  foe  name  of  Bill  Shankly. 
He  died  14  years  ago,  and  is 
commemorated  in  a new 
book”. 

Shankly  epitomised  a club, 
a city  and  an  era,  and  every- 
one has  a story  about  him. 
Some  people  soy  football  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death. . .fin- 
ish it  yourselves. 

Shankly  was  a great  man. 
With  Matt  Busby  and  Jock 
Stein  he  built  the  foundations 
of  the  modern  professional 
game.  Unlike  Busby  and  Stein 
he  was  honoured  neither  as  he 
deserved  nor  as  he  wished. 
And  he  was  unable  to  demand 
It. 

Shankly  knew  that  football 
was  not  just  entertainment 
but  foe  cement  that  bonds 
players,  fens  into  a commu- 
nity. If  be  despised  foe  effete 
and  foe  amateur,  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  deadly  serious 
about  what  the  game  meant  to 
workingmen. 

He  was  bran  in  Glenbuck,  in 
foe  Ayrshire  coalfield,  where 
football  provided  relief,  and 
occasionally  escape,  from 
coal-dust  and  miner’s  lung.  It 
helped  Shankly  foe  socialist 
get  back  at  those  people  who 
ran  the  game — and  life  — - 
from  “upstairs”. 

I  met  him  half  a dozen  times 
in  the  Seventies.  He  hu- 
moured me,  a bit,  because  I 
also  wrote  about  trade  unions. 
He  once  grilled  me  for  half  an 
hour  about  a car  dispute  at 
Ellesmere  Port  "Why  can’t 
they  learn  how  to  fight  for 
themselves?"  he  said  fiercely. 

I AM  glad  that  he  did  not  see 
his  game  dominated  by 
marketing  men,  super- 
stores and  TV-arranged  fix- 
tures. For  Shanks,  the  team 
was  the  focus  of  a community . 
Civic  pride,  as  Dave  Bowler 
argues,  was  never  regarded  as 
an  eccentric  attachment  to  a 
buried  past  Shanks  knitted 
foe  city  around  his  club. 

Think  of  Shankly  and  you 
hear  the  echo  of  J B Priestley. 
To  say  that  those  men  paid 
their  shillings  to  watch  22  men 
kick  a ball,  is  to  say  that  a 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,599 

Set  by  Araucaria 


find  and  stilt  the  foezt. 


Across 


1 Weep  about  it  not  opening 
the  gizzard  for  pork  pies, 
bugs,  etc  (6-8) 

8 Boast  from  last  month  (5) 

9 1 down  Is  past  love  in  a pat  (8) 

11  Suctetost^jpRerofgBBSp) 

12  Ftound  object  contaireng  sett 
and  resembling  an  eye  (?) 

13  Backer  of  one  emperor  and 
worshipper  of  another  (5) 

15  Princess  upset  having  lost 
article  with  tong  thin 
sections  {9} 

17  identify  in  some  respects, 
some  in  flower  on  mountain 
P) 

20  1 down's  opposite, 
advantageously  placed  (3,2) 

21  Landlords’ characters  of 
which  1 down  was  a man  (7) 

23  Wearing  tong  pants,  he 
roasted!  down's 3 (7) 


25  Conversant  with  a witch's 
cat.  say  (8) 

26  1 down’s  grass  (5) 

27  Base  character  of  French 
officer  on  English  class 
head  (14) 

Down 


1 Revolutionary  rising  worries 
Idle  characters  that 
returned  Bonn  (12) 

2 Horseplay  (5) 

3 Approve  horse  among  deer, 
condescending  custom  (9) 

4 Bent  like  a bishop?  (7) 

3 A disc  that  resounds  around 

a railway  for  years  (3-4) 

6 Fish  round  river  far  money  (5) 

7 Singular  little  21 , gold,  most 
of  it  on  the  shoulder  0) 

10  Exchange  blows  with  some 
deputies  in  blocks  (5.7) 

14  Butterfingers?  Wrong  tack 
coming  into  coast  (9) 


violin  is  wood  and  catgut,  that 
Hamlet  is  so  much  paper  and 
ink.  For  a shilling  Shankly  of- 
fered conflict  and  art. 

Bowler's  book  is  not  an  easy 
read.  He  is  a former  accoun- 
tant who  once  wrote  pop  biog- 
raphies. He  never  met  Shank- 
ly. His  style  is  that  of  an 
earnest  research  student 
eager  to  display  his  sources. 
There  is  hardly  a sense  of 
what  it  was  like  to  be  there  — 
either  as  player,  manager  or 
fen.  Although  I did  like  the 
description  of  Shanks’s  idea  of 
a good  meal:  huge  chops 
boiled  in  barley,  or  poached 
eggs  by  the  dozen. 

But  it’s  worth  reading  that 
part  dealing  with  Shankly 's 
retirement  in  1974.  There 
Bowler's  experience  of  board- 
room  relationships  becomes 
relevant 

I remember  being  puzzled 
back  then.  Shanks  posed  for 
photos  "gardening”  at  home, 
holding  a pair  of  shears,  in 
immaculate  blazer,  flannels 
and  shiny  shoes.  But  Hugh 
McEtvanney  described  his 
sense  of  cruel  disappointment, 
his  bitterness  at  the  way  be 
had  been  treated.  How  he  had 
always  done  things  “without 
any  help  from  those  people”. 
Those  people  again. 

HAVING  poked  about  a 
bit  myself.  I believe 
that  Shankly  decided 
toquit  largely  be- 
cause his  wife  Nessie  had 
asked  him  to.  Some  directors  ■ 
tried  hard  to  persuade  him  to 
stay  on  as  general  manager 
but  abruptly  and  intemper- 
ately  he  said  no.  Later  he 
regretted  his  decision  and 
kept  turning  up  at  Melwood. 
foe  club’s  training  ground. 

Bob  Paisley’s  instant  suc- 
cess as  inheritor  of  the  Shank- 
ly team  made  things  worse. 
Shanks  was  consigned  to  the 
past  Instead  of  living  out  his 
days  in  honour,  like  his  friend 
Matt  Busby,  he  remained  an 
outsider,  revered  in  the  city, 
largely  unrecognised  by  foe 
club  he  had  made  great  again. 
His  character  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  mend  fences. 
In  his  autobiography  he 
wrote:  “It  would  have  been  a 
wonderful  honour  to  have 
been  made  a director. . .butl 
don't  go  round  saying  I would 
like  to  be  this  and  that;  that’s 
begging,  and  Tm  not  a 
beggar." 

"The  privilege  of  the  great." 
said  Jean  Giraudoux,  “is  to 
see  catastrophes  from  a ter- 
race." Had  he  known  Bill 
Shankly  he  might  have  added, 
"even  their  own”. 

After  his  death,  in  1981.  the 
directors  erected  foe  Shankly 
Gates.  Many  in  Liverpool 
think  they  should  have 
renamed  Airfield,  So  do  T. 

* Shanks,  the  authorised  biog- 
raphy of  Bill  Shankly.  by  Dave 
Bowler  (Orion.  16.99). 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20^(98 


16  Trouble  with  chopper  ace: 

double  hot  rotor?  (9) 

18  Animate  in  4 feature  of  1 
down  (7) 

19  Island  shows  the  wrong 
way  to  conserve  the  killer 
whale  (?) 

22  Pick  of  the  literary  bunch  (5) 
24  Cheek  from  Worcester- 
shire, maybe  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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